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Our  Premium  Books  for  November. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS: 


Zvoo  Of  tbe  best  anb  moot  popular  of  tbe 
rcalli?  Qoob  boobo  of  tbe  ba^. 


The  Evangelist,  during  the  month  of  November,  offers  to  its  friends  ; 


Two  Little  Pilgrims’  Progress. 

By  .’drs.  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

This  Is  Mrs.  Burnett’s  largest  and  most  notable  Juven¬ 
ile  book  since ‘Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  and  In  It  the 
gif  ed  authoress  appears  at  her  very  best.  It  Is  a  story 
of  a  little  boy  and  girl,  brought  up  on  a  Western  farm, 
where  they  have  been  neglected  by  their  aunt,  with 
whom  they  lire,  and  who  find  their  chief  happiness  in 
reading  Banyan’s  ‘  Pilgrims’  Progress”  In  the  barn. 
They  hear  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  and  make  up  their 
minds  to  take  their  small  savings  and  go  to  see  the 
wonder.  This  Is  tnelr  Pilgrims’  Progress,  and  their 
adventures  are  told  by  Mrs.  Bnmett  In  her  most  de¬ 
lightful  manner.  It  is  safe  to  say  It  will  rival  ‘‘Faun¬ 
tleroy”  In  popularity.  It  Is  Just  the  thing  for  a  holiday 
present  for  the  young. 


Forty  Years  in  China. 

By  Rev.  K.  H.  GRAVES,  D.D. 

This  Is  one  of  the  latest  books  on  China,  and  by  one 
who  has  spen'.  forty  years  of  his  life  In  that  strange 
country,  while  ei  gaged  in  mlssionaty  work  among  the 
native).  It  is  of  especial  Interest  at  this  time,  when 
the  results  of  the  war  with  Japan  In  their  effects  upon 
the  status  ana  work  of  missionaries  Is  regarded  with 
so  much  apprehension.  While  it  sheds  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  tbe  manner  of  life  and  thought  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  gives  accurate  details  of  their  customs  as  Il¬ 
lustration,  it  deals  with  the  subject  chiefly  from  the 
standpoint  of  missionary  work.  It  Is  easy  In  style  and 
graphic  In  its  descriptive  parts  and  a  valuable  addition 
tu  tbe  libraries  of  those  interested  In  missionary  work 
In  particular  or  In  tbe  Orient  and  Its  people  generally. 


Both  these  books  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  postage  paid,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name 
and  address  of  one  new  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist,  with  three  dollars — two  important  and 
interesting  books,  in  first  class  library  edition,  for  your  own  library,  or  one  for  yourself  and 
one  for  the  new  subscriber.  We  wish  the  new  name— You  cannot  afford  to  miss  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  such  books.  See  your  friends  at  once. 

THE  EVANGELIST,  33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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The  Youths  Coupanion 

“52  Times  a  Year.” 

The  generous  and  steadily  increasing  patronage  given  Thb  Companion  during  the  past  sixty-nine 
years  enables  its  publishers  to  provide  more  abundantly  than  ever  for  the  Volume  for  i8q6. 

h  ITemarl<abIe  Announcement! 

There  are  few  famous  writers  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  who  have  not  already  contributed 
to  The  Youth’s  Companion,  hut  some  illustrious  recruits  have  been  found,  who,  collaborating  with  the 
old  favorites,  will  enable  its  editors  to  make  the  paper  notably  brilliant  during  the  coming  year. 


Among  our  Distinguished 
Contributors  for  1896  are 

The  Princess  Louise. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Engfland. 
Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson. 
The  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

W.  H.  Russell  of  The  London  Times. 
Frank  R.  Stockton. 

W.  Qark  Russell. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles. 

Thomas  Nast. 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Qeveland  Coxe. 

Bishop  Doane. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Camille  Flammarion. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 

Justin  McCarthy. 

Admiral  Stevens. 

Admiral  Elliot. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Archibald  Forbes. 

F.  D.  Millet. 

Hiram  Maxim. 

Harold  Frederic. 

And 

More  Than  JOO  Others. 


Unusually  Readable  Articles 

will  be  given  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and 
Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Together  with  articles 
by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  and  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P. 

Three  Cabinet  Ministers 

of  the  United  States  will  write  for  the  next  volume 
popular  articles  on  subjects  of  national  interest :  Hon. 
Ifoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Hon.  H.  A. 
Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Hon.  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  Secretary  of  .-Vgriculture. 

Four  Admirals. 

A.  H.  Markham.  R.  N. ;  P.  H.  Colomb,  R.  N.  ;  T.  H. 
Stevens,  U.  S.  N. ;  Sir  George  Pdliot,  K.  C.  B.  ;  will 
contribute  articles  of  stirring  adventures  at  sea. 

The  Princess  Louise. 

The  Companion  has  recently  published  an  article  by  ’ 
Princess  Christian.  In  the  coming  volume  another  ' 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Princess  Louise,  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  has 
written  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  every  home. 

Four  Fascinating  Serials 

have  been  selected  from  the  large  number  offered, 
with  the  following  titles:  “The  Ventrilocjuist,”  “In 
the  Clutch  of  the  Tsar,"  "Rosamond's  Violin,”  “In 
Indian  Meadow.” 

A  Group  of  Humorous  Stories. 

By  dint  of  earnest  effort  and  of  special  offers  to  the 
authors  The  Companion  has  procured  a  half-dozen 
capital  Humorous  Stories. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  selected  from  the  large  number 
of  notable  articles  already  engaged. 


Send  for  Full  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Sample  Copies  Free. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


The  Father’s 
Domestic  Headship 


'  I  *^HE  exact  position  of  the  man  in  the  home: 

husband  and  father  arc  clearly  defined  ii 
hurst’s  vigorous  article  in  the  November  issue  of 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


France  is  entering  upon  troubled  waters 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  Leon  Bourgeois. 
Liberal  as  the  new  Premier  was  known  to  be, 
it  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  his 
Cabinet  would  be  entirely  Socialist,  but  so  it 
is.  Few  of  the  members  are  known  beyond 
their  own  country,  though  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  War,  and  Marine,  Messrs. 
Berthelot,  Cavaignac,  and  Lockroy,  are  more 
or  less  conspicuous  figures.  M.  Berthelot,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  had  no  Cabi¬ 
net  experience  except  for  a  brief  period  nearly 
ten  years  ago  under  M.  de  Freycinet.  He  is 
a  chemist  of  great  originality,  and  has  made 
some  disooTeries  which  are  likely  to  prove 
useful,  but  such  achievements  hardly  qualify 
him  to  take  the  portfolio  of  the  skilled  diplo¬ 
matist,  M.  Hanotaux.  He  is  known  to  be 


strongly  in  favor  of  the  Russian  alliance,  and 
probably  no  immediate  change  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  is  contemplated.  In  the 
Colonial  policy,  however,  a  change  is  very  cer¬ 
tain.  There  is  a  large  faction  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  Madagascar  shall  be  controlled, 
not  by  the  Foreign  Office,  as  it  must  be  under 
a  protectorate,  but  by  the  Colonial  Office,  as 
it  would  be  in  case  of  annexation.  This  was 
one  of  the  issues  under  which  the  Ribot  Min¬ 
istry  fell,  and  among  the  promises  made  by 
M.  Bourgeois  is  that  the  Madagascar  treaty 
shall  be  modified  and  a  distinct  colonial  army 
formed. 

The  crucial  question  of  the  Ribot  Ministry, 
however,  was  that  of  the  Carmaux  strike. 
The  entire  Radical-Socialist  body  in  the 
Chamber  was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
government  in  this  matter,  and  as  was  said 
last  week,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  open  sympathy  with  the  em¬ 
ployers.  Another  promise  of  the  new  Cabinet 
is  that  the  strike  shall  be  settled  by  arbitra¬ 
tion,  a  matter  which  M.  Bourgeois,  as  Premier 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  in  his  own 
hands.  The  great  concession  to  the  Social¬ 
ists,  however,  is  the  promise  of  an  income 
tax.  This  measure,  so  utterly  alien  to  the 
genius  of  French  Republicanism  and  abhorrent 
to  conservatives  of  all  classes,  is  urged  by  the 
Radicals  in  such  a  form  as  to  mean  practically 
the  confiscation  of  all  incomes  above  a  certain 
limit.  On  this  issue,  more  than  any  other,  the 
tenure  of  the  present  Cabinet  appears  to  bang. 

The  most  interesting  figure  in  the  new 
Cabinet  is  Bl.  Cavaignac,  the  son  of  the  hon¬ 
ored  general  who,  as  temporary  Dictator  in 
the  days  of  the  barricades  of  1848,  saved 
Paris  from  the  working-men’s  uprising.  The 
present  Blinister  of  War  is  a  high-minded 
gentleman,  and  was  a  Moderate  Republican 
until  that  party  cast  him  out  in  consequence 
of  his  indexible  resolve  that  the  Ministers 'and 
Deputies  involved  in  the  Panama  scandal 
should  be  punished.  On  that  occasion  be  made 
a  speech  which  has  become  a  household-  word 
in  France,  the  Chamber  having  ordered  it  to 
be  published  in  every  commune  in  France. 
But  M.  Cavaignac  is  ambitious;  it  is  believed 
that  he  aspires  to  the  Presidency,  and  being 
disavowed  by  the  Republicans,  be  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Radicals.  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  previous  record  that 
the  new  Blinistry  has  decided  upon  a  search¬ 
ing  inquiry  into  the  Southern  Railway  scan¬ 
dals,  which,  as  was  shown  last  week,  were 
among  the  rocks  on  which  the  Ribot  Ministry 
was  wrecked ;  but  that  he  should  be  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  graduated  income  tax,  the  pet 
scheme  of  the  Radicals,  and  the  abhorrence 
of  all  others,  shows  either  a  very  great  change 
in  his  opinions  or  a  very  eager  desire  for 
Radical  support. 


It  is,  however,  the  foreign  rather  than  the 
interior  policy  of  France  that  interests  us  most, 
for  with  the  Eastern  complications  now  threat¬ 
ening,  the  great  question  is  of  the  support 
which  Russia  may  count  upon.  At  present 
the  alliance  between  Russia  and  France  is  very 
strong,  and  France,  like  Russia,  has  advanced 
money  to  China.  That  China  has  made  large 
concessions  to  Russia  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
although  no  official  report  has  yet  been  made. 
But  if,  as  reported  on  good  authority,  Russia 
is  to  have  Port  Arthur,  with  the  right  to  run 
her  railway  in  two  branches  across  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  Chinese  soil,  and  if,  as  an  almost 
necessary  consequence,  Russia  is  also  to  have 
the  suzerainty  over  Korea,  then  not  only 
Japan,  but  England  is  gravely  threatened,  for 
England’s  enormous  commerioal  interests  in 
China  would  be  practically  obliterated.  It  is 
as  impossible  for  her  to  submit  to  this  as  for 
Japan  to  stand  by  and  see  all  the  noble  results 
of  her  costly  war  swept  away  from  her  like 
this.  War  appears  to  be  inevitable,  and  if  it 
come,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  terriffic  conflict  this  world  has  seen 
since  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I. 

Yet  there  are  rumors  that  Japan  is  not  so 
averse  to  the  policy  of  Russia  as  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  supposed.  It  is  rather  significant  that 
during  the  agitations  of  the  past  fortnight 
Japan  has  not  spoken,  and  it  is  reported  that 
a  pro-Russian  party  lately  formed  in  that 
country  is  rapidly  growing.  It  seems  incredi¬ 
ble  that  Japan  would  enter  into  alliance  with 
Russia,  yet  nothing  less  than  this  is  now 
spoken  of  as  possible.  Hardly  less  incredible 
is  the  rumor  now  set  afioat  that  Germany  will 
unite  with  France  in  alliance  with  Russia 
against  England.  If  this  were  to  be  true,  the 
preponderance  against  Great  Britain  would  be 
almost  overwhelming,  and  it  would  be  war  to 
the  death ;  for  not  only  British  interests  in 
China,  but  the  future  of  all  India  woufd  be  at 
stake.  Happily  no  open  step  can  be  taken  by 
Russia  during  the  winter  months,  and  time  is 
a  great  solvent  of  difficulties. 

In  the  conflict  which  seems  inevitable,  in 
spite  of  the  solvent  agency  of  time,  the  United 
States  would  need  to  take  no  active  part,  but 
the  strain  upon  our  sympathies  would  be  very 
severe.  As  to  Asia,  our  sympathies  would  be 
both  with  Japan  and  with  Korea.  Japan  is 
more  closely  bound  *  to  us  than  to  any  other 
Christian  nation.  We  opened  Japan  to  the 
world,  and  more  than  any  other  nation  lent 
her  help  in  her  marvellous  career  of  self-help 
and  self-development.  So,  too,  with  Korea. 
We,  first  of  all,  entered  into  relations  with 
her  as  an  independent  power,  and  promised  to 
exert  our  good  offices  to  save  her  from  the  op¬ 
pression  of  any  other  foreign  power.  If  now 
Japan  joins  with  Russia  in  practically  wiping 
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Korea  out  of  existence,  what  aie  we  to  do? 
And  as  to  Europe,  our  sympathies  must  be 
with  England.  Grievously  as  the  mother 
country  sometimes  tries  our  souls,  impossible 
as  it  is  for  us  to  be  satisfied  with  some  of  her 
schemes  of  self-aggrandizement,  we  cannot 
question  that  it  is  better  for  the  world,  bet¬ 
ter  for  humanity,  for  the  cause  of  religion 
and  of  progress,  that  she,  rather  than  Russia, 
shall  be  dominant  in  the  East.  With  all  the 
mistakes  of  the  government  of  British  India 
there  is  no  missionary  but  will  tell  us  that  the 
greatest  boon  to  India,  from  her  great  cities  to 
her  remotest  tribal  fastness,  is  the  rule  of 
England. 


How  far  the  present  disaffection  of  the 
European  Powers  to  England  is  preventing  her 
doing  what  she  would  do  in  Turkey  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Russia 
and  France  are  refusing  to  stand  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  this  matter,  and  with  Germany 
disaffected,  England  has  only  Italy  to  count 
upon — a  very  feeble  support  at  present.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  no  progress  appears  to  be 
made,  and  meantime  the  internal  condition  of 
Turkey  is  of  the  very  gravest.  Riots  have 
begun  in  many  places,  Bitlis,  Zeitoun,  Khar- 
put,  Diarbekr.  and  others.  It  is  said  that 
these  riots  were  initiated  by  Armenians,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  this  long-suffering 
people  had  been  rendered  desperate  by  prom¬ 
ises  of  succor  so  long  made  to  the  ear  and 
broken  to  the  sense,  especially  as  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  them  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the 
younger  and  more  intelligent  Turks.  The 
Young  Turkey  party  are  believed  to  be  plot¬ 
ting  against  the  Sultan;  the  Grand  Vizier 
Kiamil  Pasha  has  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
office,  but  has  been  peremptorily  refused  by 
the  Sultan.  The  ambassador  to  Germany. 
Ahmed  Tewfik  Pasha,  having  been  summoned 
home,  has  quitted  Berlin  without  an  hour’s 
delay.  There  has  been  a  run  upon  the  Otto¬ 
man  Bank  of  Constantinople,  evidently  with 
intent  to  depreciate  Turkish  securities.  Every¬ 
thing  shows  a  very  disturbed  condition  of 
affairs. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unrest  conies  the 
report  that  our  missionaries  at  Bitlis  are  in 
danger.  Minister  Terrell  and  Mr.  Herbert, 
the  British  Charge  d’Affaires,  have  made  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  Porte  for  their  protection  from 
attack  by  the  Moslems.  It  is  reported  that 
the  American  College  at  Marsovan  was  set  on 
fire  a  few  days  ago,  supposably  by  Moslems, 
though  nothing  further  is  known. 


Before  these  words  are  read,  the  results  of  our 
own  election  will  be  known.  Whether  or  not 
these  are  as  the  friends  of  a  pure  and  sound 
government  desire,  our  course  of  conduct  lies 
clear  before  us  ;to  strengthen  as  much  as  possible 
the  hands  of  those  in  office  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  laws  shall  be  executed  so  far 
as  it  is  their  duty  to  execute  them.  All  is  not 
lost  if  Tammany  wins, 'nor  is  all  gained  if 
Tammany  is  defeated.  The  duty  of  the  good 
citizen  does  not  end  on  election  day,  nor 
his  opportunities  to  lend  help  to  good 
men  in  office.  Defeat,  if  it  come,  may  prove 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  its  results  will 
surely  be  to  bind  all  good  men  together  before 
the  next  election,  as  they  were  not  bound  to¬ 
gether  this  year,  and  to  make  them  realize  as 
they  have  not  done  that  there  is  no  discharge 
in  this  war.  Victory,  if  it  come,  will  surely 
not  be  a  blessing  unless  good  men  are  willing 
to  keep  right  on  working,  not  leave  it  all  to 
those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  represent 
them  in  the  execution,  as  well  as  the  making 
of  law. 


THE  AFTERGLOW. 

How  we  love  sweet  memories !  and  linger  and  live 
over  again  the  happy  hours  that  are  gone  !  That 
Reception  in  Ixtndon  remains  in  my  memory.  But 
as  I  think  it  all  over,  there  come  regrets  and  re¬ 
proaches  that  I  did  not  catch  the  fleeting  words  as 
they  flew  by.  'Why  did  I  not  do  as  we  do  on  the 
like  occasions  in  America :  engage  a  reporter  to 
take  down  all  these  speeches  ?  The  Evangelist 
would  have  gladly  given  space  to  them  all.  As  it 
is,  I  can  only  pick  up  the  scattered  notes  of  what  it 
fell  to  me  to  say.  Unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  it  may 
serve  at  least  as  a  token  of  remembrance  to  our 
English  friends,  to  show  them  the  very  warm  feel¬ 
ing  they  have  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  their 
American  brethren.  H.  M.  F. 

Mr.  President :  We  should  be  ungrateful  in¬ 
deed  if  we  were  not  deeply  touched  by  such  a 
welcome  as  this.  But,  after  all,  we  are  not 
on  a  journey  in  a  far  country,  among  a  strange 
people,  of  another  race,  and  speaking  another 
language,  but  only  on  a  visit  to  an  elder  branch 
of  the  one  great  English-speaking  Family  to 
which  we  both  belong.  Though  we  were  born 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  we  have  the 
same  ancestry,  nearer  or  more  remote.  If  we 
have  not  the  same  fathers  and  mothers,  we 
have  the  same  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
Some  of  us  come  from  that  part  of  America 
which  by  its  very  name  of  New  England  shows 
that  it  is  an  offshoot  from  Old  England.  The 
first  settlers  were  English.  On  the  North  were 
the  French  in  Canada,  while  on  the  South  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  now  stands  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
But  New  England  is  the  child  of  Old  England. 
Hence  it  is  full  of  English  names— names 
of  towns,  and  names  of  the  people  who  live 
in  them.  I  have  been  reading  in  your  papers 
of  the  races  at  “Stockbridge.  ”  Why,  I  was 
born  in  Stockbridge,  and  am  glad  to  know 
where  the  name  came  from,  as  another  Eng¬ 
lish  town  gave  name  to  our  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Following  back  the  line  of  descent,  I  am  of 
the  sixth  generation  from  Plymouth  Rock, 
English,  I  believe,  on  both  sides,  with¬ 
out  a  single  mixture  of  any  other  blood. 
And  as  if  this  w’ere  not  enough,  when  I  was 
brought  to  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
meeting-house  for  baptism,  my  Puritan  father 
gave  me,  as  the  most  honored  name  that  I 
could  bear,  that  of  an  English  missionary,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indies,  Henry  Martyn.  So  is  it 
that  our  very  names  are  mingled,  however 
we  who  bear  them  are  scattered  to  different 
parts  of  the  globe ! 

This  fact  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  our 
present  visit  to  England.  We  do  not  come 
among  you  as  strangers.  We  have  come  back 
to  the  old  home  - to  the  land  of  our  fathers. 
Some  of  us  have  spent  the  past  week  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  Cathedral  towns  of  England. 
But  others  find  an  equal  interest  in  visiting 
your  beautiful  country  churches,  covered  with 
ivy,  and  the  churchyards  where 

“  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 
Deciphering  the  inscriptions  on  the  moss- 
covered  stones,  we  find  many  familiar  names 
— names  of  our  kinsmen,  perhaps  of  the  very 
ancestors  from  whom  we  are  sprung. 

But  not  only  have  you  given  us  of  your 
best  blood,  but  a  still  richer  legacy  in  your 
learning  and  piety  and  virtue.  The  Bible 
that  we  read  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of 


your  King  James,  becausq  translated  by  his 
command  out  of  the  original  tongues.  You 
have  furnished  not  only  the  text  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  the  commentators  who  have  e  x 
pounded  it  to  us.  Your  preachers  have 
preached  to  us.  While  Spurgeon  was  living, 
there  was  not  a  Sunday  when  he  did  not  have 
among  his  hearers  enough  Americans  to  make 
a  respectable  congregation.  For  all  this  we 
are  duly  grateful,  and  you  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  we  have  crossed  the  sea  to  pay 
our  acknowledgments  to  you  in  person ;  to 
worship  in  your  venerable  churches;  and  to 
warm  our  faith  and  zeal  at  your  altar  fires. 

But  while  we  are  proud  of  our  English  an¬ 
cestry,  we  must  not  forget  how  much  we  owe 
to  other  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  Al¬ 
though  it  came  later,  the  Scottish  element 
has  been  of  very  great  value  in  our  American 
population.  Scotchmen  are  of  the  stuff  that 
nations  are  made  of.  Sturdy  and  strong,  not 
afraid  of  danger  or  of  fatigue,  they  march  in 
advance  and  subdue  the  wilderness.  And 
when  society  becomes  organized,  they  come 
to  the  front.  In  America  we  have  distinguished 
Scottish  lawyers  and  judges,  and  merchants 
and  bankers,  and  men  eminent  in  every  walk 
of  life.  I  am  not  learned  in  genealogies,  but 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  them,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  have  found  some  half  dozen,  perhaps 
more,  of  our  Presidents,  who  were  of  Scot¬ 
tish  descent.  Especially  has  this  Scotch 
element  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
our  churches  and  our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Only  within  a  few  months  we  have  borne 
to  their  graves  two  Scotchmen  whom  we  held 
in  the  highest  honor:  Dr.  McCosh,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton  College,  and  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor,  of  New  York,  who  had  come  among 
us  at  first  as  a  stranger,  but  who  in  the  twenty 
years  of  his  ministry  became  one  of  the  most 
honored  of  American  preachers. 

Nor  must  we  forget  what  we,  as  a  country 
and  a  Church,  owe  to  another  of  the  British 
islands,  to  Ireland.  At  an  early  day  there 
came  across  the  sea  an  emigration,  not  large 
but  of  the  best  stock,  from  near  Londonderry, 
with  traditions  of  the  great  siege,  and  of  all 
they  had  suffered  for  liberty  and  religion. 
They  settled  in  New  Hampshire,  where  they 
kept  iheir  name  and  their  Church,  and  to-day 
we  have  every  year  in  our  General  Assembly 
representatives  of  the  Presbytery  of  London¬ 
derry.  Nor  has  the  stream  of  good  influences 
dried  up.  There  is  not  to  day  in  all  the  United 
States  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  any  denom¬ 
ination,  who  is  more  honored  and  beloved 
than  Dr.  John  Hall,  who  came  to  us  from 
Dublin.  He  is  a  native  of  Armagh. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrations  from 
Ireland  to  America  have  been  of  another  faith, 
and  contributed  an  element  to  our  population 
of  a  very  different  character.  And  yet  I  have 
a  kindly  word  to  say  of  them,  for  whom  my 
heart  has  been  won  by  their  very  wretched¬ 
ness.  I  first  saw  Ireland  in  1847.  I  was  in 
Dublin  the  day  after  Daniel  O’Connell  was 
borne  through  its  streets  to  his  rest,  and  every 
heart  was  sad,  as  they  felt  that  they  had  lost 
their  great  advocate  and  defender.  That  was 
the  year  of  the  famine,  when  the  angel  of 
death  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  it  might 
almost  be  said  of  that  unhappy  island,  as  of 
Egypt  when  smitten  by  the  plague,  that  there 
was  not  a  house  in  which  there  was  not  one  dead 
The  only  relief  to  the  scene  was  on  board  an 
American  frigate  that  lay  in  the  harbor,  where 
I  attended  service  on  a  Sunday,  and  heard  a 
sermon  from  Father  Taylor,  of  Boston,  who 
had  been  a  sailor  himself,  and  knew  how  to 
stir  the  heart  of  poor  Jack  as  it  was  never 
stirred  by  any  man  before.  It  was  a  ship  of 
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war,  but  there  was  not  a  gun  on  board ;  not  a 
cannon  peered  out  of  a  port-hole;  and  yet  the 
ship  was  so  heavy  laden  that  she  sunk  deep 
in  the  water,  for  she  was  laden,  not  with 
weapons  of  war,  but  with  food  for  the  starv¬ 
ing  people  of  Ireland. 

In  that  year  began  the  great  emigration  to 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  that  was  kept  up 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  till  I  think  there  are 
more  Irishmen,  or  descendants  of  Irishmen, 
in  America  than  in  Ireland  itself.  In  some 
respects  this  has  been  a  very  undesirable  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  population  :  especially  where  they 
crowd  into  out  cities,  and  become  the  tools  of 
demagogues.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there 
are  eight  thousand  grog-shops,  and  I  should 
say  that  half  of  them,  perhaps  more  than  half, 
are  kept  by  Irishmen.  Yet  this  fact  alone 
would  not  do  justice  to  the  Irish,  for  they 
have  been  in  other  occupations  that  are  more 
useful :  they  have  furnished  a  very  large  part 
of  the  labor  of  the  country.  They  have  dug 
our  canals  ;  they  have  built  our  railroads ;  and 
they  have  fought  in  our  wars.  There  is  not  a 
battle-field  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  which  the  bones  of  brave  Irishmen 
are  not  mingled  with  those  of  American  sol¬ 
diers.  (True,  they  fought  on  both  sides !  But 
no  matter  for  that:  that  was  only  keeping 
their  faculties  in  exercise!)  These  are  claims 
to  recognition  and  to  gratitude  that  should 
not  be  forgotten :  so  that,  if  I  were  to  sum  up 
in  a  sentence  what  I  would  say  of  the  Irish 
in  America,  it  would  be  that  xo  long  as  ire  can 
keep  them  from  bring  our  masters,  they  form  a 
very  useful  and  desirable  part  of  our  population  ! 

So  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  opens  its 
arms  wide  to  receive  the  emigrants  from  every 
country  and  every  clime,  believing  in  the 
power  of  our  free  institutions,  animated  and 
controlled  by  the  two  forces  of  Intelligence 
and  Religion — by  our  schools  and  our  churches 
— to  melt  and  mould  them  all  together  into 
one  great  homogeneous  American  people. 

But  we  are  here,  not  only  to  acknowledge 
your  hospitality,  but  to  offer  you  ours.  The 
Presbyterians  of  America  invite  you  to  make 
them  a  visit.  You  need  not  stand  on  the 
order  of  your  going,  for  the  country  is  big 
enough  to  hold  you  all.  Come  then :  come 
over  the  water  and  see  your  poor  relations ! 
Don’t  despise  your  country  cousins!  You 
think  it  is  a  good  ways  off,  but  it  is  no  far¬ 
ther  from  England  to  America  than  from 
America  to  England ;  and  the  distance  is 
growing  less  day  by  day.  When  I  made  my 
first  voyage,  it  was  in  a  sailing  ship,  and  we 
thought  it  a  quick  passage  to  Liverpool  in 
twenty-three  days!  The  return  took  thirty- 
one  days!  Now  the  passage  can  be  made 
in  six !  Some  of  us  who  have  crossed 
the  sea  many  times  count  it  as  nothing. 
I  had  a  brother  who  went  to  and  fro  so 
often  that  Dean  Stanley,  speaking  of  “the 
wonderful  cable”  that  unites  the  two  hemi¬ 
spheres,  added:  “on  which  it  is  popularly  be 
lieved  in  England  that  my  friend  and  host, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  passes  his  mysterious  exist¬ 
ence,  appearing  and  reappearing  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  in  London  and  in  New  York  !” 

But  if  he  could  thus  fly  from  shore  to  shore, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  messages  he  has 
enabled  us  to  send  across  the  sea?  If  his  own 
time  of  transit  was  seemingly  reduced  to  noth¬ 
ing,  the  transit  of  a  message  is  reduced  to 
less  than  nothing,  since,  reckoning  the  diflFer- 
ence  of  time,  it  is  received  before  it  is  sent  1 
This  I  have  put  to  the  test  since  Sir  John 
Pender,  out  of  his  affection  for  my  brother  who 
is  now  gone  to  the  grave,  has  given  me  the 
freedom  of  the  ocean,  to  send  messages  without 
money  and  without  price.  The  other  day  I 
availed  myself  of  the  privilege  to  send  a  “Good 
morning”  to  my  wife,  and  as  I  handed  it  to  the 
Secretary,  he  said,  “She  will  receive  it  before 
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breakfast !”  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  her 
rest,  but  was  happy  to  think  that  when  she 
threw  open  her  window  to  the  rising  sun. 
there  might  fly  in,  as  on  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
a  message  from  over  the  sea.  I  added  a  re¬ 
quest  that  it  be  forwarded  to  my  brother, 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  San  Francisco,  where  it 
would  arrive  some  hours  earlier  still:  for  it 
would  outrun  the  sun  in  his  coming,  and  long 
before  the  first  glimpse  of  the  dawn  touched 
the  tops  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  words 
of  affection  whispered  in  the  roar  of  London 
would  have  mingled  with  the  murmurs  of  the 
Pacific. 

So  it  is  that  our  two  countries  are  coming 
nearer  and  nearer.  I  will  not  say  that  we  begin 
to  feel  crowded  by  Europe  coming  so  near 
on  one  side,  and  Asia  so  near  on  the  other ; 
although  Jefferson  is  said  to  have  expressed 
the  wish  that  an  ocean  of  fire  rolled  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New !  But  we  have 
got  over  all  that,  till  now  we  welcome 
the  sight  of  two  boundless  continents  ris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  deep  and  casting  their  mighty 
shadows  on  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  hori¬ 
zon.  What  means  this  coming  together  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth?  For  what  purpose  has  the 
Almighty  placed  America  between  Europe 
and  Asia?  Here  is  a  country  bounded  by 
two  oceans,  with  seventy  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  without  an  enemy  on  the  globe — 
with  no  wars  to  fight ;  no  traditional  hatreds 
to  gratify ;  no  wrongs  to  revenge.  May  it  not 
be  the  province  of  the  New  World  to  be  an 
arbitrator  and  peacemaker  between  the  em¬ 
pires  of  the  Old?  Has  not  God  planted  us  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas,  that  we  might  reach 
out  our  hands  on  both  sides,  not  to  push  others 
away,  but  to  draw  distant  hemispheres  to¬ 
gether?  England  and  America  have  a  rela¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  their  race, 
as  leaders  in  the  way  of  liberty  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  What  may  not  be  done  for  the  whole 
world  if  they  stand  together !  As  upon  that 
union  largely  depends  the  fate  of  humanity, 
in  the  same  breath  with  which  I  invoke  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  my  country, 
I  say  also,  God  bless  dear  old  England,  the  land 
of  our  fathers,  the  land  of  precious  memories 
and  still  greater  hopes  1  Peace  be  within  her 
walls,  and  prosperity  within  her  palaces ! 

H.  M.  F. 


In  pursuance  of  the  Presbytery’s  plan  for  a 
concerted  movement  throughout  the  city  on 
behalf  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  W.  Knox,  formerly  of  Jap.an,  will 
preach  in  the  Park  Church,  Eighty-sixth 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  November 
10th,  11  A.  M.  on  “Modern  Objections  to  For¬ 
eign  Missions”  and  at  8  P.  M  he  will  deliver 
his  lecture  on  “The  Story  of  Modern  Missions 
in  Japan.”  On  Thursday,  November  14th,  at 
8  P.  M.,  the  West  Side  District  Mass  Meeting 
will  be  held  in  this  church.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Gillespie  will  speak,  and  others  will  take 
part.  It  is  hoped  that  the  attendance  will  be 
large  and  general  on  these  occasions. 


On  Friday  evening,  November  8th,  at  8 
o’clock,  there  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  new  Mission  Building,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
a  meeting  at  which  addresses  will  be  made 
and  reports  presented  by  the  District  Chair¬ 
men  and  others  having  in  charge  the  Presby¬ 
tery’s  movement  in  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions. 
A  very  earnest  invitation  to  this  meeting  is 
extended  to  all  in  our  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties,  mission  bands.  Sabbath -schools,  and 
churches  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  who  are  desirous  of  do¬ 
ing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  services  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  week  beginning  Sabbath, 
November  lOtb,  a  most  gracious  success. 


THE  TRUTH— IN  LOVE. 

By  Hev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“Could  you  preach  that  text  tenderly?”  en¬ 
quired  McCheyne  of  a  ministerial  brother  who 
had  been  preaching  on  that  terrific  passage, 
“The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell.”  It 
was  not  a  truth  to  be  kept  back,  but  the 
effect  of  its  bold  presentation  would  depend 
on  its  flowing  through  tears  of  solicitude  for 
those  who  were  throwing  themselves  into  the 
pit  of  perdition.  It  was  to  be  spoken,  not  in 
threatening  taunt,  but  in  bursting  tenderness, 
even  as  the  compassionate  Jesus  wept  over  the 
guilty  city  that  was  thirsting  for  His  blood. 
He  is  the  model  preacher  who  can  proclaim 
God’s  truth  the  most  fearlessly  and  yet  the 
most  lovingly. 

The  great  Apostle  in  his  letter  to  his  Ephe¬ 
sian  brethren  struck  deeper  yet  than  any  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  lips.  The  original  Greek  words 
which  he  employs  are,  “alatheuontes  en 
agape,”  and  that  signifies  "truthing  it  in 
love.”  It  refers  to  conduct  as  well  as  to 
speech,  and  in  the  Revised  Version  it  is  put  in 
the  margin,  ** dealing  truly.”  This  demands 
that  we  shall  not  only  speak  out  the  truth, 
but  live  it  out ;  and  yet  in  the  spirit  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  Christian  love.  It  involves  the  un¬ 
flinching  fidelity  of  a  clean  conscience  speak¬ 
ing  and  acting  from  the  inspirations  of  a  loving 
heart.  All  Christian  parents  do  not  practice 
on  this  principle  of  truthing  it  in  love.  Some 
utter  the  word  “No!”  to  a  child’s  request  in 
a  tone  of  thunder.  Deserved  reproofs  are  so 
spoken  as  to  have  the  sound  of  a  rawhide.  I 
have  known  an  impatient  father  attempt  to 
correct  a  sulky,  sullen  son  by  rudely  jerking 
him  into  obedience.  I  have  heard  a  mother 
rebuke  a  daughter’s  petulance,  but  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  petulant  that  she  confirmed  the  fault 
instead  of  correcting  it.  Probably  there  are 
hardened  transgressors  to-day  scowling  through 
prison  bars  who  might  have  been  saved  in  their 
boyhood  by  a  firm,  yet  a  loving  discipline. 
There  are  broken-hearted  daughters  wearing 
through  their  lives  in  domestic  woefulness 
who  might  have  had  a  happier  lot  if  in  their 
early  home  there  had  been  more  fidelity  sweet¬ 
ened  with  tenderness.  Parental  harshness 
breeds  many  sad  marriages. 

When  we  construct  a  perfect  sphere,  we 
join  together  the  two  halves  that  complete 
the  rounded  circumference.  So  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  symmetric  Christian  character,  there 
are  two  traits  required,  which  are  too  often 
separated.  A  good  man  may  possess  the  one 
trait  and  lack  the  other;  the  want  of  it  im¬ 
pairs  his  usefulness.  His  character  wants 
completeness,  and  his  efforts  often  lack  the 
best  efficiency. 

One  of  these  traits  is  that  unshrinking,  un¬ 
compromising  devotion  to  the  right — that  loy¬ 
alty  to  conscience  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
heroism.  The  truth— and  the  truth  at  all 
hazards— is  the  motto  of  this  class  of  stiffly 
vertebrated  characters.  Out  of  this  stuff  are 
made  the  Luthers,  the  John  Knoxes,  the 
Oliver  Cromwells— the  spiritual  descendants 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  To  this  class  we 
might  attach  the  revered  name  of  President 
Edwards  were  it  not  that  that  illustrious  man 
so  often  tempered  his  drastic  theology  with 
the  sweet  tones  of  God’s  mercy  in  redemption. 
Whatever  may  be  allowed  to  men  of  a  cast- 
iron  make,  it  is  undeniable  that  truth-hold¬ 
ing,  truth-speaking,  and  truth-living  reach 
their  highest  efficiency  when  they  are  satu¬ 
rated  with  love.  This  is  the  beautiful  queen 
of  the  sisterhood  of  graces  on  whom  Paul  fixed 
his  eye  when  he  said,  “Now  abideth  these 
three— Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  but  the  great¬ 
est  of  these  is  Love.”  In  that  same  sisterhood 
are  gentleness,  patience,  humility,  pity,  and 
long-suffering.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  pro- 
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duotion  of  the  moBt  winsome  stvle  of  Christian 
character,  blends  these  graces.  They  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Apostle  John,  in  Mary  with  the 
ready  foot  and  Dorcas  with  the  ready  finger, 
in  gentle  Melancthons  and  high-minded  Fene- 
lons,  in  social  reformers  like  Wilberforce  and 
Dr.  Channing,  and  in  ministers  of  Christ  like 
Butherford,  to  whom  no  commandment  was 
dearer  than  the  new  commandment  that  we 
love  one  another. 

All  this  type  of  character  is  as  conspicuous 
for  certain  spiritual  traits  as  is  the  stout  John 
Knox  type  for  another  style  of  traits  and  an¬ 
other  method  ot  serving  God.  These  di^^ferent 
traits  are  not  antagonistic.  The  Bible  does 
not  divorce  them.  It  never  sets  gentleness 
and  humility  above  courage,  or  justice  above 
mercy,  or  sterling  honesty  above  benevolence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  bids  us  to  “truth  it  in 
love”— to  blend  the  traits  which  make  the 
perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Was  not  the  Son  of  God  the  divine  embodi¬ 
ment  of  matchless  holiness  and  ineffable  ten¬ 
derness?  He  blasts  with  the  lightnings  of 
His  righteous  indignation  the  hollow-hearted 
Pharisees,  and  welcomes  the  penitent  woman 
who  pours  the  tears  of  her  contrition  on  His 
feet.  He  denounces  J erusalem ’s  sins  and  weeps 
over  her  doom.  He  loathes  sin,  and  yet  sheds 
His  blood  for  sinners.  As  Horace  Bushnell 
beautifully  says,  “When  He  hangs,  a  bruised 
fiower  drooping  on  His  cross,  and  the  sun  is 
dark  in  the  skies  and  earth  beneath  shudders 
with  pain,  what  have  we  in  this  funeral  grief 
of  the  world  but  a  fit  tribute  to  the  majesty  of 
divine  love  dying  for  a  race  of  malefactors?” 

In  Jesus  Christ  we  see  the  true  balance  of 
qualities  that  never  lost  their  equipoise.  Let 
us  strive  toward  that  ensample  set  before  us. 
Let  us  strive  to  be  sternly  right  without  being 
intolerant,  temperate  without  being  ascetic, 
liberal  without  being  lax,  fervent  yet  not 
fanatical,  and  without  any  malignity  in  our 
philanthropies.  Especially  let  us  aim  to  speak 
the  truth  and  to  live  out  God’s  truth  in  love. 
Then  shall  we  win  most  converts  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Honey  catches  more  fiies 
than  vinegar.  The  Gospel  of  justice  and  of 
the  terrible  retribution  of  sin  is  to  be  preached 
and  preached  faithfully,  and  yet  “with  tender¬ 
ness.  ”  In  the  Gospel,  law  is  love  and  love  is 
law.  There  is  a  way  of  rebuking  sin  that  wins 
the  sinner ;  there  is  a  way  of  defending  the 
truth  that  turns  its  enemies  into  its  friends. 
There  is  a  way  even  of  using  the  rod  of  correc¬ 
tion— as  God  does— that  melts  the  heart  of  the 
wrong  doer  into  contrition.  And  there  is  a 
life  so  copied  after  our  blessed  Saviour’s  that 
God  is  served  with  all  the  mind  and  might  and 
strength,  and  yet  its  sympathies  are  as  gentle 
as  the  dew.  The  motto  of  such  a  life  is 
“aletheno  en  agape”—/  live  God’s  truth  in  love. 


MISSIONARY  CONGRESS  AT  TRENTON. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  late  meet¬ 
ing,  authorized  a  Missionary  Congress,  to  be 
held,  by  invitation  of  the  Trenton  churches, 
in  the  Fourth  Church  of  that  city,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20tb  and  21st,  and  advised  all  of  the 
churches  in  the  State  to  be  represented.  A 
very  attractive  program  is  being  prepared,  in¬ 
cluding  such  speakers  as  Dr.  F.  J.  Stanley  of 
Japan,  Dr.  B.  C.  Henry  of  China,  Miss  M.  C. 
Holmes  of  Syria,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  and 
Mr.  R.  E.  Speer  of  the  Foreign  Board,  and 
probably  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 

Two  delegates  are  invited  from  each  church, 
one  (e.  g.,  the  pastor,  an  elder  or  member)  to 
represent  the  church  proper,  the  other,  either 
the  Women’s  or  Young  People’s  Society.  The 
Congress  will  be  free  to  all  interested  in  mis- 
sionr. 

In  cooperation  with  this  effort,  the  pastors 
have  been  requested  to  devote  the  prayer- 
meeting  of  the  week,  November  28rd-30tb,  to 
invoking  God’s  favor  upon  our  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  and  upon  the  Congress.  Such  gatherings, 
in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  have  given 
a  great  impulse  to  the  Lord’s  work,  and  have 
reacted  in  blessings  upon  the  churches  of 
those  States. 


MATTERS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  SYNOD. 

By  Bev.  Henry  Ooodwin  Smith. 

Inasmuch  as,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  a 
letter  connected  with  my  name,  and  certain 
inferences  therefrom,  appeared  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  October  24th,  I  wish  to  be  permitted 
the  opportunity  of  a  more  extended  and  au¬ 
thentic  statement  of  my  position. 

In  these  times,  when  all  are  hoping  for  a 
lull  in  the  storm  ecclesiastical,  and  for  the 
coming  of  days  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  I 
desire  that  any  words  attributed  to  me  may 
be  understood  as  consistent  with  the  kindest 
feeling  and  with  confidence  in  the  motives  of 
any  who  may  differ  in  matters  of  theological 
opinions. 

My  position  in  regard  to  the  recent  action  of 
the  New  Jersey  Synod  is  that  the  advocacy  of 
the  so-called  boycott  was  unnecessary  and  was 
ungenerous,  coming  from  certain  quarters.  I 
would  deprecate  the  use  of  other  terms  to 
which  exception  might  justly  be  taken.  The 
advocacy  of  the  boycott  in  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  was  unnecessary  for  five  reasons : 

1.  Because  the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  in  the 
matter  in  question,  had  certain  Presbyterial 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Presbytery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  Form  of  Government,  has  the 
requisite  authority  to  determine  who  shall  or 
who  shall  not  be  received  under  its  care, 
licensed,  and  ordained.  This  is  the  invariable 
usage  and  practice  of  the  Church  exemplified 
in  ten  thousand  instances  and  contradicted  by 
no  valid  precedent.  Presbytery  has  therefore 
the  right  to  determine  matters  relating  to 
candidacy  and  licensure.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  right  Newark  Presbytery  decided  not 
to  require  a  candidate  to  leave  Union  Semin¬ 
ary.  The  debate  in  Synod  was  practically  on 
sustaining  or  not  sustaining  this  action  of 
Newark  Presbytery,  which  action  was  fully 
within  the  scope  of  its  constitutional  rights. 

2.  Granting  the  Presbyterial  duty  of  over¬ 
sight  over  candidates  and  the  right  to  advise 
certain  courses  or  require  certain  conditions, 
it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  a  can¬ 
didate  has  not  certain  prerogatives  in  the  matter. 
As  one  having  inalienable  right  to  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  should  have  the 
freedom  to  choose  his  place  of  instruction. 
He  knows  his  own  risks,  profits,  and  perils. 
He  knows  that  Presbyterianism  ought  to  judge 
him  by  his  own  merits  and  estimate  his  at¬ 
tainments  without  partiality  or  prejudice. 
The  General  Assembly  affirms  this  in  saying : 
“We  recognize  the  general  principle  that  a 
young  man  should  stand  on  his  merits  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  examination,  for  entrance  into  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.”  (M’nutes  General  As¬ 
sembly,  1895,  p.  77).  But  even  if  it  were 
conceded  that  a  Presbytery  could  require  a 
candidate  under  its  care  to  leave  a  certain  in¬ 
stitution,  it  is  far  more  doubtful  whether  a 
Synod  would  have  valid  ground  to  criticize 
that  Presbytery  for  not  exercising  that  ques¬ 
tionable  authority. 

3.  Because  the  so-called  “boycott”  has  no 
binding  authority  outside  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  (as  yet).  The  boycott  was  in  the  form 
of  a  reply  to  the  request  of  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery  for  advice  on  the  matter  of  candidates  in 
New  York  Presbytery.  Whatever  wider  im 
plication  is  inferred  is  irrelevant  here.  New 
York  Presbytery  had  the  constitutional  right 
to  determine  that  matter  for  itself.  It  chose 
to  yield  that  right  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  answered  the  reference  and  gave 
the  direction.  The  “boycott,”  therefore,  it 
would  appear,  is  constitutionally  valid  in  New 
York  Presbytery,  but  nowhere  else  yet.  When 
Newark  Presbytery  overtures  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  advice  concerning  its  candidates 
and  gets  the  same  advice,  then,  and  not  till 


then,  will  the  boycott  be  valid  in  the  bouuds 
ot  Newark  Presbytery.  But  it  is  claimed  that, 
by  inference,  it  is  the  General  Assembly’s 
direction  to  all  Presbyteries.  That  inference 
presupposes  that  all  Presbyteries  cede  their 
constitutional  rights  by  referring  the  matter 
to  the  Assembly  for  advice  and  direction. 

4.  Because  the  requiring  a  candidate  to 
leave  Union  Seminary  is  inconsistent  with  the 
habitual  practice  of  Presbyteries  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  ordination  and  reception  of  ministers. 
What  Presbytery  refuses  a  Methodist  or  Baptist 
minister  because  trained  in  a  Seminary  “for 
whose  teaching  the  General  Assembly  dis¬ 
avows  responsibility”?  The  sad  and  inconsist¬ 
ent  spectacle  is  seen  (one  realized  and  relished 
by  the  outside  world)  of  a  Church  opening 
wide  the  doors  of  her  Presbyteries  to  Protest¬ 
ants  of  every  other  denomination  who  have 
been  trained  in  doctrines,  disciplines,  and 
views  of  fundamental  truth  widely  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  our  own,  and  then  slamming 
those  doors  in  the  face  of  Presbyterian  young 
men,  educated  in  a  Presbyterian  Seminary, 
and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  system  I 

5.  Because  a  Synod  has  no  right  to  require 
a  Presbytery  to  direct  a  candidate  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  instruction  of  half  a  dozen  approved 
Presbyterian  ministers,  such  as  are  in  the 
Faculty  of  Union  Seminary.  This  is  what  the 
boycott  means,  if  anything— that  the  teaching 
of  these  approved  divines  must  not  be  heard. 
The  most  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Synod 
could  logically  do,  under  the  forced  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  wording  of  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  would  be  to  direct  students  not  to  study 
under  a  certain  individual  whose  views  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
be  heretical.  More  than  that.  Synod  or  Assem¬ 
bly  may  not  logically  or  constitutionally  re¬ 
quire. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  turn  to  the  other 
adjective,  and  maintain  that  the  movement 
for  the  boycott  on  Union  Seminary  was  un¬ 
generous  : 

1.  There  is  an  unwritten  but  widely  recog¬ 
nized  code  of  ethics  in  the  relations  between 
institutions  (especially,  one  would  suppose, 
between  religious  institutions)  which  is  in 
keeping,  not  only  with  the  dignified  attitude 
expected  in  important  bodies,  but  with  the 
high  or  sacred  aims  for  which  they  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  supported.  There  is  a  sensitive¬ 
ness  based,  not  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
policy,  but  on  finer  instincts,  which  has  jealous 
regard,  even  in  the  rivalry  of  competition,  for 
the  punctilious  observance  of  the  most  courte¬ 
ous  and  conservative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
those  recognized  as  officially  connected  with 
one  institution  in  all  matters  which  vitally 
concern  the  well  being  of  another  institution. 
The  furthering  or  advocacy  of  three  different 
courses  of  action  in  one  day,  all  tending  to 
discredit  or  dismember  Union  Seminary,  can 
hardly  be  deemed  a  very  cordial  recognition  of 
this  principle  of  institutional  comity. 

2.  In  the  threescore  years  of  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  institutions  in  question, in  days  when 
intensity  of  partizan  feeling  ran  high  and  the 
lines  of  cleavage  ran  deep,  in  the  days  when 
the  aid  of  Union  Seminary  was  sought  to  free 
other  institutions  from  the  bondage  of 
“direct  control,”  there  was  always  maintained, 
on  both  sides,  we  believe,  a  certain  old- 
fashioned  dignity  and  courtesy  of  relation¬ 
ship,  each  maintaining  stoutly  the  worth  and 
validity  of  their  own  views,  while  admitting 
and  appreciating  the  integrity  and  value  of 
other  views  of  Christian  truth.  In  this  mat¬ 
ter,  at  least.  Union  Seminary  is  thoroughly 
conservative  and  orthodox. 

3.  Now,  if  ever,  is  there  need  of  patience 
and  forbearance  of  spirit.  Time  after  time 
have  the  sons  of  Union  Seminary  seen  her 
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attacked.  Action  after  action  has  been  di¬ 
rected  against  her.  She  has  sought  for  a  de¬ 
liverance  and  received  “deliverances"  instead. 
She  has  heard  many  an  eloquent  protestation 
of  friendship  and  of  hope  of  reconciliation  and 
of  “restoration  to  confidence.”  But  it  is  hard 
to  understand  the  position  of  those  who  ex¬ 
press  their  belief  in  the  substantial  orthodoxy 
of  Union  Seminary  and  their  hope  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  day  of  goodwill,  while 
advocating  action  which  aims,  so  far  as  that 
action  can,  at  directly  ruining  Union  Semin¬ 
ary.  There  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  Joab 
and  Amasa,  kissing-and-stabbing,  combination 
in  that  attitude  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
to  a  friend  of  Union  Seminary. 

There  are  many  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
who  by  inheritance,  choice,  and  conviction, 
give  allegiance  to  the  principles,  traditions, 
and  present  position  of  Union  Seminary  and 
believe  in  her  as  called  to  be  a  mediator  and 
leader  in  Christian  truth.  It  is  hard  for  such 
to  be  patient  and  controlled  as  they  see  her  so 
frequently  attacked,  and  can  find  no  justice  in 
the  attacks. 

But  there  are  signs  of  a  better  day.  The 
action  of  the  New  Jersey  Synod,  though  de¬ 
ferring  final  consideration  of  the  matter  for  a 
year,  may  be  held  to  indicate  an  advance  to  a 
fuller  understanding. 

In  writing  of  the  antipathies  arising  from 
the  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the 
American  colonies,  which  barred  so  long  the 
actual  Union,  John  Fiske  writes  that  “the 
only  thing  which  can  finally  destroy  them,  is 
the  widespread  and  unrestrained  intercourse 
of  different  groups  of  people."  Let  us  hope 
that  the  “soul  of  goodness”  in  the  evil  of 
this  theological  controversy,  may  be  that  bet¬ 
ter  and  fuller  intercourse  which  will  lead 
to  an  understanding  and  recognition  of  the 
validity  and  the  very  necessity  of  different 
views  of  Christian  truth,  and  to  a  harmony 
and  charity,  born  not  of  identity  of  thought, 
but  of  unity  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Freehold,  November  1, 1895. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  wrote  last  week  of  his 
“First  Parish,”  he  having  begun  his  ministry 
just  fifty  years  ago  this  current  November  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.  He  had  several  settlements 
in  the  course  of  his  special  ministry— this  at 
Burlington,  the  Market-Street  Church,  this 
city,  and  the  last  and  longest  and  best,  over 
the  Lafayette-avenue  Church  of  Brooklyn. 
We  notice  that  the  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hodge, 
D.  D. ,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Richmond,  Va. ,  is  also  just  completing  his 
fiftieth  year  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  there.  His  present  congrega¬ 
tion  includes  grandchildren  of  many  of  his 
early  parishioners,  and  he  is  loved  by  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and,  like  Dr.  Cuyler,  is  esteemed  by 
everybody.  And  there  is  Dr.  F.  B.  Wheeler, 
who  has  been  all  these  fifty  years  writing  and 
preaching  good  sermons,  first  in  New  England, 
and  now  for  thirty-six  years  as  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  on  occasion  giving  us  good  poetry 
also,  who  has  just  eased  the  burden  he  has 
borne  so  long  and  so  well,  he  having  resigned 
his  charge  as  pastor,  at  his  own  wish,  and 
by  that  of  his  people  taken  the  relation  to 
them  of  pastor  emeritus,  with  a  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  during  life.  The  Gospel  ministry  has 
its  sombre  side,  doubtless,  but  we  hold  up 
in  contrast  the  example  of  these  half  century 
men.  And  the  beet  of  it  is,  they  are  but  sam¬ 
ples  of  others,  a  great  host,  that  rank  with 
them  as  successful  for  years  out  of  mind  in 
the  highest  of  callings. 


THE  OBAND  CANTON  OF  THE  COLORADO. 

By  Bev.  I.  T.  Whittemore. 

You  told  us.  Dr.  Field,  when  you  were  at 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  that  the  officer  in 
charge  of  that  Reservation,  speaking  of  the 
Cafion  of  the  Yellowstone,”  said,  “It  is  the 
greatest  thing  on  earth,”  an  opinion  which 
you  felt  to  be  justified  when  you  stood  on 
Inspiration  Point  and  looked  down  into  a 
gorge, twelve  hundred  feet  deep  I  When  I  read 
that  I  smiled  and  thought  within  myself  that 
if  I  were  permitted  to  visit  that  wonderful 
spot,  I  would  say:  “My  dear  brother,  1  have 
travelled  with  you  as  a  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  more  than  forty  years— from  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn  ;  from  Cairo 
to  the  top  of  Cheops  and  up  the  Nile ;  and 
across  the  Desert  and  up  Mount  Sinai ;  over 
the  Himalayas  and  around  the  world  with 
Clara  as  your  companion ;  and  with  her  down 
the  two-thousand-foot  mine  in  Nevada — not 
to  mention  your  journey  to  Spain  and  your 
graphic  description  of  Gibraltar;  and  it  is  a 
mystery  to  me  that  neither  you  nor  any  writer 
for  The  Evangelist  has  mentioned  another 
American  Cafion,  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the 
Colorado,  which  is  indeed  the  last  and  great¬ 
est  wonder  of  the  world.  ” 

Why,  my  most  esteemed  traveller,  you 
could  lay  half  a  dozen  such  cafions  as  that  of 
the  Yellowstone  in  this  and  not  fill  it  upt 
You  could  drop  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  at  the 
bottom,  place  Washington  Monument  on  that, 
add  the  Eiffel  Tower  to  that,  and  you  are  not 
half  way  up !  Go  with  me  to  the  head  of 
“Cameron’s  Trail.”  Let  us  climb  and  take  a 
seat  on  “Meditation  Rock.”  You  are  dumb, 
motionless,  awe  struck,  and  a  voice  from 
within  repeats,  “How  great  and  wonderful 
are  Thy  works,  O  Lord  I  In  wisdom  hast  Thou 
made  them  all !”  You  look  away  down,  down, 
at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  and  if  a  man  were  there,  he  would  look 
no  larger  than  a  mouse  I  When  you  stood  on 
the  rock  at  the  Cafion  of  the  Yellowstone, 
you  could  see  to  the  bottom  perpendicularly. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  spot  on  the  rim 
of  the  gigantic  Cafion  of  the  Colorado  where 
you  can  do  that.  We  are  now  looking  only 
one-fourth  the  distance  to  the  rim  perpendic¬ 
ularly  ;  this  is  only  a  little  side  chasm  I 
Let  us  leave  this  spot  where  the  mind  is  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  depth  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  and  go  to  yonder  point.  Away  to  the 
right  and  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  stretches  the  vast  Coconino  forest.  In 
front  of  you  you  behold  wall  rising  above 
wall,  and  wall  beyond  wall,  forty,  fifty,  sixty 
miles  east,  till  the  plateau  blends  with  the 
horizon.  Before  you  is  the  grandest  sight 
that  the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld  I  Where  we 
now  stand  we  are  at  an  altitude  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  higher 
than  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  and  yet 
on  a  level  with  the  land  across  this  mighty 
gorge.  Here  is  a  rent  in  the  earth  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  on  the  globe— in  the 
Alps,  or  the  Andes,  or  the  Himalayas.  Moun 
tain  after  mountain  of  rock  seems  to  have 
been  cast  into  this  awful  chasm,  so  that  you 
can  get  but  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  river 
far,  far  away  in  the  distant  horizon.  Would 
you  see  it?  Look  sharp!  Do  you  see  yonder 
little  silvery  ribbon  of  water,  so  small  that 
you  think  you  could  jump  over  it?  Well,  you 
might  do  it  if  you  could  leap  three  hundred 
feet!  You  see  it  zigzagging  for  a  few  rode,  as 


it  seems,  yet  in  reality  for  miles,  and  then  it 
is  lost  in  the  intervening  walls.  How  far  do 
you  think  it  is?  Three  miles  I  Why,  bless 
you,  it  is  at  least  ten  I  Look  across  to  yonder 
rim,  and  how  far  is  that?  Here  it  is  ten 
miles,  and  at  some  points  it  is  eighteen,  so 
deceiving  are  these  vast  stretches.  And  how 
deep  sunken  is  it  between  those  mighty  walls? 
Six  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  more  than  a 
mile  below  the  level  of  the  place  where  you 
stand ' 

I  remember  your  description  of  the  Vale  of 
Chamouni,  with  the  “bald,  awful  head”  of 
Mont  Blano  towering  above  you,  and  your 
crossing  of  the  “Mer  de  Glace.”  You  saw  the 
“Panorama  of  the  Volcano  of  Hilo”  and  that 
of  the  “Bernese  Alps”  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago,  and  you  recognized  the  original  in 
the  copy;  but  neither  struck  you  with  such 
amassment  as  would  this  grandest  of  all  God’s 
earthly  works,  the  Cafion  of  the  Colorado. 

But  let  us  look  at  other  objects.  See  you 
those  Egyptian  mosques  away  off  toward  yon¬ 
der  side  of  the  Cafion  ?  Perhaps  ten  like  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  in  Jerusalem  could  be  placed 
in  either,  and  yet  leave  room  for  ten  thousand 
people  to  stand  I  Look  away  beyond  those  and 
still  higher,  and  you  see  on  an  immense  rock 
what  appear  like  two  side  walls  of  a  gigantic 
structure  burned  out  and  its  front  and  rear 
wall  levelled.  That  area  would  doubtless  con¬ 
tain  at  least  half  a  dozen  such  magnificent 
structures  as  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago,  and 
those  walls  would  tower  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  outlook  of  the  latter !  Turn  your 
eyes  now  to  the  Northwest  I  See  you  that 
pyramidal  work  eight  miles  away  down  the 
Cafion?  It  looks  small,  but  its  distance  de¬ 
ceives.  Yet  you  could  put  all  the  pyramids  in 
Egypt  inside  and  shake  them  around  !  Again, 
face  the  East  and  look  away  down  yonder  at 
the  Coliseum !  That  at  Rome  held  80,000,  and 
the  one  at  Constantinople  100,000,  but  I 
doubt  not  that,  if  the  segment  of  this  were 
completed,  it  would  hold  three  millions !  Do 
these  figures  appear  large?  Come  and  meas¬ 
ure  the  distances,  heights,  and  depths,  and 
you  will  say  I  have  not  exaggerated. 

Letme  give  you  another  estimate  of  this  gorge. 
You  have  spoken  in  the  whispering  gallery  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Fire  a  revolver  here  in 
this  chasm  and  listen  to  the  reverberations  I 
One,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on  till  you  listen 
with  keen  ears  and  you  detect  the  tenth,  some 
say  the  thirteenth  I  Again,  roll  a  rock  down 
one  of  the  gorges  where  it  will  not  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  striking  the  trail,  and  you  bear  echo, 
echo,  echo,  echo,  each  fainter  and  fainter, 
till  the  sound  of  the  last  has  died  away  on  the 
ear,  and  yet  the  rock  has  not  reached  a  third 
the  way  down  to  the  river!  How  came  it  to 
be— this  incomprehensible, indescribable  gorge, 
stretching  from  Northeast  to  Southwest,  over 
three  hundred  miles?  Was  it  by  a  direct  act 
of  the  Almighty  at  the  creation?  Or  was  it  a 
rent  caused  by  some  great  cataclysm,  when  an 
earthquake  tore  the  globe  asunder?  Or  did 
the  river  wear  its  way  through  these  strata  of 
rocks,  rolling  on  and  on  for  millions  of  years? 

While  pondering  these  awful  questions,  we 
will  take  a  walk  down  “Cameron’s  Trail” 
from  crest  to  edge  of  the  river,  on  whose 
rock  ribbed  sides,  with  sand  levelled  and  ou 
a  blanket,  I  will  ask  you  to  lie  down  under 
the  stars  and  prepare  for  the  ascent  in  the 
morning,  while  the  waters  below,  as  they  rush 
over  the  rocks,  croon  us  to  slumber  as  our 
mothers  lulled  us  to  sleep  in  their  loving  arms. 

In  my  next  I  will  tell  you,  and  the  countless 
readers  whom  you  will  take  with  you,  how  to 
reach  the  Cafion  of  the  Colorado.  Go  next 
June  or  July,  and  see  if  I  have  overdone  the 
picture,  if  it  be  not  indeed  the  Wonder  of  the 
World ! 
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AN  INSTRUCTIVE  PARALLEL. 

The  Assembly  Minutes  are  a  mine  of  vari¬ 
ous  information.  Figures  do  not  always  tell 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
yet  an  analytic  eye  may  easily  discern  signifi¬ 
cant  lines  in  those  almost  endless  rows  and 
columns  of  Arabic  numerals.  As  in  the  tell 
tale  lines  brought  to  sieht  by  the  spectroscope 
which  reveal  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
planets,  so  may  the  curious  mind  read  in  the 
numerical  record  of  churches.  Presbyteries, 
and  Synods  suggestions,  at  least,  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  which  these  bodies  in  our 
Presbyterian  planetarium  are  composed. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery.  A  correspondent  of  an  inquiring  turn 
has  taken  pains  to  analyze  the  reports  of  the 
churches  it  includes,  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
parative  result  of  the  year’s  work  done  by 
pastors  and  churches  of  different  shades  of 
opinion  on  the  questions  most  debated  of  late. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  more  than 
an  approximate  statement,  or  at  one  which 
would  be  accepted  by  all  as  correct.  But 
those  who  have  watched  the  inside  history  of 
the  Presbytery  in  recent  years  would  have  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  assigning'pastors  and  churches 
to  one  of  three  categories.  Some  have  been 
throughout  sturdily  conservative ;  some  have 
stood  .  for  evangelical  liberty,  while  others 
have  taken  a  middle  position.  Perhaps  no 
church  is  a  solid  unit  in  its  opinions.  Some 
conservative  pastors  have  a  strong  liberal  ele¬ 
ment  in  their  congregations.  Liberal  pastors 
may  have  pronounced  conservatives  in  Session 
or  Church.  In  some  cases  the  apparent 
division  of  opinion  is  so  even  that  the  church 
may  well  be  put  in  the  third  class,  with  pas¬ 
tors  who  are  not  openly  identified  with  either 
wing. 

Leaving  the  classification  open  for  any 
changes  which  might  be  made  upon  more 
definite  information,  the  following  estimate, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  found  substantially  ac¬ 
curate:  Twenty  churches,  which,  through 
their  pastors  or  otherwise,  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  conservative  side,  received,  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelve  months  reported  last  April,  3(17 
persons  on  examination,  and  contributed  to 
the  Boards,  in  round  numbers,  S3.'5,000. 
Twenty -six  churches  of  the  comprehensive, 
or  liberal  stamp,  received  813  members  on 
examination,  and  gave  to  the  Boards  about 
$128,000.  The  intermediate  class  of  churches, 
the  accessions  and  contributions  of  which 
might  fairly  be  equally  divided  between  the 
other  two  columns,  and  so  would  make  little 
change  in  the  ratio  between  them,  would 
comprise  the  remaining  seven,  with  a  record 
of  174  received  on  examination,  and  about 
$43,000  contributed  to  the  Boards. 

One  or  two  reflections  are  suggested  by  this 
showing.  It  is  evident  that  the  Head  of 
the  Church  has  not  “ordained  to  pass  by” 
His  more  generous  servants  because  jf  the 
supposed  laxity  of  belief  charged  upon  them 
by  the  powers  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
ascendancy.  They  can  well  afford  to  keep 
right  on  doing  the  Lord’s  work  in  the  same  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  the  churches  which  report  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  positive  results  of  the 
year’s  work  had,  as  a  class,  not  a  single  repre 
sentative  at  the  last  Synod ;  and  have  had  but 
the  scantiest  representation  at  Synod  or 
Assembly  for  two  or  three  years  past?  Some 


of  their  pastors,  as  good  men  as  there  are  on 
the  rolls  of  Presbytery,  have  been  nominated 
again  and  again,  and  been  elected  to  stay  at 
home.  Singular,  is  it  not?  Yet  not  incom 
prehensible,  when  the  composition  of  the 
Presbytery  and  of  the  current  tnajority  is 
remembered.  Meanwhile  the  old  rule  still 
stands,  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 


ONCE  MORE  THE  BATTLE. 

The  crisis  of  reform  in  this  city  has  again 
come ;  the  fight  at  the  polls  is  on.  When  this 
comes  to  our  readers  the  decision  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  their  votes  will  be  recorded  and  the  re¬ 
sult  known  round  the  globe.  It  is  a  time  for 
soberness,  patience,  faith,  and  prayer.  The 
fire  of  a  true  zeal  for  reform  is  something 
holy':  it  falls  from  heaven.  The  heroic  lead¬ 
ers  of  public  sentiment  against  the  hosts  of 
misrule  and  mischief  are  men  whom  heaven 
calls  to  a  high  service  and  whose  hearts  glow 
with  an  enthusiasm  more  than  political.  The 
love  for  right,  the  desire  for  order  and  so¬ 
briety,  the  strife  with  the  plunderers  and  mis 
leaders  of  the  people,  the  sustained  defence  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  upholding  of  high  stand¬ 
ards  in  office  and  of  high  aims  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  intrusted  to  official  keeping,  are  not 
things  of  the  moment,  but  they  belong  to  all 
time ;  they  are  not  fitful  flashes  of  zeal  or  sud¬ 
den  and  unstable  methods  of  action,  for  they 
live  in  the  world  as  guardians  of  its  peace 
and  ministers  of  its  well  being.  We  stand 
now  to  witness  the  grapple  of  the  good  and 
saving  powers  with  the  sleepless  ferocity  of 
evil,  the  greed  of  a  great  city  that  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  an  onset  upon  law  and  order. 

These  bad  forces  rarely  disband  so  long  as 
plunder  or  revenge  is  in  sight,  even  when 
smitten  for  a  time  into  silence.  The  cowering 
iniquity  comes  to  the  front  at  the  call  of  the 
arch-enemy,  with  rekindled  eagerness,  that 
sort  of  enthusiasm  smouldering  in  the  baser 
spirits  to  whom  Tammany  now  makes  its 
desperate  appeal.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  dis¬ 
sensions  and  cabals,  seething  in  that  witches’ 
cauldron  of  mischief,  the  combination  of  the 
worse  elements  is  very  formidable. 

We  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  really  sin¬ 
cere,  unselfish  lovers  of  reform  are  so  few 
alone  that  they  must  call  in  allies.  The  mis 
ery  of  moral  campaigns  is  this  necessity,  that 
opens  the  way  for  the  political  trader,  that 
party  leader  who  will  sell  you  out  to  the 
enemy,  and  who  measures  his  service  and  his 
zeal  for  the  right  by  the  money  in  hand  or  the 
offices  promised.  This  is  the  situation.  The 
lessons  of  this  fight  are  many  ;  the  spectacle 
is  a  chapter  in  the  ethics  of  political  affairs. 


We  have  learned  within  a  few  days  by  the 
many  inquiries  coming  in  for  The  Evangelist 
of  October  24th.  that  a  portion  of  our  Western 
mail  of  that  issue  was  partly  or  wholly  burned 
on  one  of  the  mail  trains.  Fortunately  we 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  number  on 
hand  to  make  good  all  losses  as  they  come  to 
our  knowledge.  Any  suffering  subscriber 
will  now,  of  course,  acquit  those  who  make 
up  our  mail  of  seeming  neglect.  The  incident 
is  altogether  untoward,  yet  there  seems  to 
emerge  from  its  smoke  the  assurance  that  Th-* 
Evangelist  is  a  much  missed  paper ! 

We  learn  that  the  Rev.  John  S.  McIntosh, 
D  D. ,  of  Philadelphia,  former  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  has  been  invited  to  fill  the 
chair  temporarily  left  vacant  by  the  indisposi¬ 
tion  of  -Dr.  Herrick  Johnson.  Dr.  McIntosh 
is  a  man  of  fine  accomplishments,  and  his 
many  friends  here  and  in  Philadelphia  antici¬ 
pate  hie  abundant  success  in  the  new  sphere 
to  which  he  has  been  so  unexpectedly  called, 
in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 


COKRKCTION  AS  TO  AVHO  WAS  SKCBBTAKT 

OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
IN  1880. 

The  last  Evangelist  contained  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  in  regard  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  understanding  between  the  different 
Missionary  Boards  that  were  about  to  send 
missionaries  to  Alaska;  that  they  should  have 
separate  fields  of  labor,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  one  another;  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Lang¬ 
ford  was  given  as  the  Secretary  for  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Missions,  who  had  been  a  party  to  this 
agreement.  This  he  denied,  and  there  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  be  a  conflict  of  testimony. 
But  it  now  appears  that  Dr.  Langford  was  not 
the  Secretary  in  the  year  1880,  when  this 
understanding  was  entered  into,  nor  until  five 
years  after,  but  that  in  1880  the  Secretary  was 
Dr.  Twing,  who  died  in  1885.  That  relieves 
entirely  any  question  as  between  Dr.  Jackson 
and  Dr.  Ijangford.  Dr.  Jackson  admits  that 
in  his  former  statement  he  was  in  error  as  to 
the  person  of  the  Secretary,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  for  so  many  years  seen 
the  name  of  Dr.  Langford  attached  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions.  This 
is  a  most  natural  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
explanation.  While  conceding  this  point,  he 
emphasizes,  if  possible,  more  vehemently  that 
before,  his  statement  that  he  did  himnelf  have 
the  intervieir  with  the  former  Secretary,  Dr. 
Twing,  who  assented  fully  to  the  wisdom  of 
such  an  arrangement  between  the  different 
Boards,  whereby  two  churches  should  not  be 
cultivating  the  same  fields  while  they  left 
enormous  territories  to  utter  neglect.  We  are 
glad  to  have  this  explanation.  Perhaps  it  will 
teach  all  parties  that  nothing  is  lost  by  Chris¬ 
tian  courtesy. 

Dr.  Jackson  says  that  he  is  glad  that  a 
bishop  has  been  appointed  for  Alaska,  and 
that  if  he  will  take  the  Valley  of  the  Yukon, 
which  is  the  Amazon  of  North  America,  with 
a  valley  two  thousand  miles  long,  and  into 
which  settlers  are  pouring  attracted  by  its 
gold  mines,  he  will  have  a  diocese,  not  only 
vast  in  extent,  but  that  in  a  few  years  will 
have  a  population  that  will  equal  that  of 
manj'  of  our  W'estern  States  and  territories, 
as  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  an  inspiring  prospect.  The  land  is 
all  before  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  if  all  His 
hosts  will  but  organize,  and  not  fight  over  the 
same  ground,  but  go  to  the  right  or  left 
“wherever  snow  is  found,”  they  will  achieve 
the  largest  results.  They  will  reach  every 
heathen  in  the  frozen  North  and  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

[Since  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have 
received  the  following  note  from  Dr.  Lang¬ 
ford,  which  we  print  in  the  desire  to  do  him 
and  the  Church  he  so  worthily  represents,  full 
and  even  generous  justice.] —Ed.  Evan. 

To  THE  Euitor  of  The  Evangelist  : 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  of  The  Church¬ 
man  stated  that  I,  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Board  of  Missions,  had  entered  into  a  mis¬ 
sionary  “deal”  with  other  missionary  secretaries  by 
which  Alaska  waspartitioneil  off  among  the  various 
denominations  and  Episcopalians  were  shut  out 
except  from  certain  portions  of  that  territory.  The 
statement  was  a  complete  surprise  to  me,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  I  wrote  to  the  correspondent  in  these 
words:  “I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  meeting,  nor 
have  I  or  any  officer  of  this  Society  been  present  at 
any  such  meeting.  No  such  agreement  has  ever 
been  entered  into  by  our  Society  or  by  any  one  rep¬ 
resenting  it.”  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  statement,  but  I  have  since  learned  that 
it  was  taken  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field’s  book  “Our 
Western  Archipelago.”  In  The  Evangelist  of  Octo- 
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ber  31,  Dr.  Field,  in  vindication  of  the  statement  in 
his  book,  prints  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
to  prove  that  I  possess  a  phenomenal  faculty  for 
forgetting.  Dr.  Jackson  is  very  explicit  and  posi¬ 
tive  in  his  recollections  and  offers  to  quicken  my 
memory  by  reminding  me  that  he  took  the  note  of 
invitation  and  delivered  it  to  me  in  person.  He  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and  the 
need  of  some  arrangement  by  which  the  missionary 
societies  would  not  interfere  with  one  another  in 
the  Alaska  work,  in  response  to  which  I  cxpresHcd 
to  Mm  my  regret  that  a  prevtonx  engagement 
would  not  allov'  of  my  attendance,  but  said  I 
thought  some  arrangement  of  the  Alaska  field 
would  be  a  wise  thing,  and  expressed  my  readiness 
to  cooperate.  All  this.  Dr.  Jackson  says,  occurred 
in  January,  1880,  and  he  adds:  “Now,  after  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  years,  Dr.  Langford  does  not  remember  it! 
Thus  the  question  becomes  one  of  memory.”  My 
reply  to  this  is  that  in  .January,  1880,  I  was  culti¬ 
vating  a  parochial  field,  and  that  it  was  more  than 
five  years  later  that  I  became  General  Secretary. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  recently  favored  me  with  a  copy 
of  The  Christian  Advocate  of  Nov.  8, 1893,  in  which 
he  published  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  secreta¬ 
ries  above  referred  to  and  in  which,  after  naming 
those  who  were  present,  he  says,  “The  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  the  Missions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  sent  his  regrets  at  not  being  pres¬ 
ent,  but  agreeing  to  take  part  in  the  work.”  The 
.Secretary  referred  to  was  probably  the  late  Dr. 
Twing,  but  I  submit  that  ^^agreeing  to  take  part  in 
//ic  U'or/c”  is  a  long  way  off  from  agreeing  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  would  never  enter  any  part  of 
Alaska  but  what  might  be  assigned  to  it  by  such  a 
conference.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
conference  had  any  such  broad  purpose  as  has  been 
imputed  to  it.  It  would  be  wholly  gratuitous  to 
assume  that  either  of  the  secretaries  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  that  conference  had  any  idea  that  he  was  es¬ 
tablishing  a  policy  for  the  ecclesiastical  body  with 
which  he  was  connected  or  entering  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  should  be  binding  upon  his  Church  for 
all  time.  The  meeting,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  had 
no  such  importance  as  that.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  was  and  is  United  States  General  Agent  of 
Education  in  Alaska.  The  question  before  the  con¬ 
ference  was  .simply  a  question  of  beginning  and 
conducting  schools  under  subsidies  from  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  that  end  Dr.  Jackson  de¬ 
sired  the  aid  of  the  missionary  societie.s,  as  also  to 
bring  influence  to  tear  upon  Congress  to  secure  ap¬ 
propriations  of  money  for  the  purpose.  No  doubt 
out  of  this  divi.sion  of  Government  appropriations 
has  arisen  the  idea  of  a  partition  of  the  territory  of 
Alaska  among  the  religious  denominations.  All 
the  societies  years  ago  declined  longer  to  accept 
Government  aid  and  whatever  agreement  there  may 
have  been  between  any  of  the  societies  and  the 
Government  agent  expire<l  when  they  surrendered 
Government  aid.  Wm.  S.  Langford. 


If  we  may  credit  certain  British  newspapers 
the  illiteracy  of  Ireland  is  exploited  by  the 
priesthood  to  serve  its  own  ends.  We  are 
informed  that  although  21  1-2  per  cent,  of 
Irish  voters  are  actually  illiterate  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  not  large  enough  to  secure  those  ends, 
and  many  who  in  fact  can  read  and  write  are 
compelled  to  declare  themselves  illiterate. 
The  priest,  knowing  the  doubtful  men,  orders 
them  so  to  declare  themselves,  and  sees  to  it 
that  their  ballots  are  marked  as  he  wishes. 
What  Ireland  needs  evidently  is  education. 
While  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of 
illiterate  voters  at  the  next  to  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  was  40,000,  and  in  Scotland  4,500,  in  Ire¬ 
land  there  were  84,919.  In  England  the  illit¬ 
erate  voters  numbered  about  1  14  per  cent. 
In  Scotland  they  numbered  less  than  one  per 
cent.  And  in  Ireland  43  out  of  200  could 
not  read  and  write. 


DR.  ELLIN  WOOD  ON  THE  CITY  MEETINGS. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Will  you  allow  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers,  especially  those 
residing  within  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
to  a  series  of  services  which  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Davies  of  the  Fourth  avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Presbyterial  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions, 
has  labored  indefatigably  to  interest  his  co 
presbyters  in  a  simultaneous  effort  which  is  to 
begin  on  Friday  evening,  November  8th,  at 
o’clock  P.  M.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  new  Mis¬ 
sion  House,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twentieth  Street,  and  includes  various  ser¬ 
vices  held  elsewhere  during  the  following 
week.  In  these  plans  Dr.  Davies  and  his 
Committee  have  the  warm  approval  both  of 
the  Foreign  Board  and  the  Presbytery.  Pas 
tors  and  elders  in  the  city  have  responded 
with  a  readiness  greater  even  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  committees  appointed  have  met 
for  consultation,  and  the  arrangements  are 
now  complete.  On  Friday  evening  a  general 
meeting  will  be  held  which  we  hope  will  be 
well  attended  and  will  strike  an  inspiring 
keynote  for  all  the  services  following.  On 
Sabbath  morning  next  Presbyterian  pastors  in 
the  city  have  been  asked  by  the  committees 
to  preach  on  Foreign  Missions,  and  a  favora¬ 
ble  response  to  this  request  has  been  so  gen¬ 
eral  that  the  .confident  hope  is  cherished  that 
all  will  respond.  Of  all  the  efforts  put  forth 
in  this  cause  none  are  so  effective  as  the  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  earnest  sermons  by  a  pas¬ 
tor.  A  missionary  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  and  published  by  request 
under  the  title  of  A  Missionary  Brief,  is  one  of 
the  most  pointed  and  effective  appeals  ever 
made  on  this  subject.  Its  argument,  directed 
to  thoughtful  Christian  men,  is  irresistible. 
Such  discourses  are  specially  timely  just  now, 
when  certain  portions  of  the  secular  press  are 
discussing  the  cause  of  missions  in  terms  of 
censure,  if  not  of  pity  or  contempt. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  next  week  it  is 
expected  that  the  usual  service  will  take  the 
form  of  a  common  concert  of  prayer  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  Many  pastors  and  churches 
will  so  observe  the  occasion  ;  will  not  all  do  so? 

For  Thursday  evening,  14th  inst.,  the  city 
has  been  divided  into  districts,  each  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  local  pastors  and 
laymen,  and  a  particular  church  has  been 
selected  in  each  for  a  union  missionary  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  addressed  by  secretaries  of  the 
Board,  pastors  and  others.  The  churches  de¬ 
signated  for  these  services  are  the  Brick 
Church,  Drs.  van  Dyke  and  Mcllvaine,  pas¬ 
tors;  Madison-avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  pastor;  Harlem  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Ramsay,  pastor; 
and  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Atterbury. 

On  Friday  evening,  November  15th,  there 
will  be  a  great  union  gathering  in  Carnegie 
Hall  to  be  addressed  by  Dr.  Francis  L.  Clark, 
the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  movement,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 
who  will  read  a  paper  upon  recent  events  in 
China  and  their  relation  to  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions.  The  recent  Episcopal  Convention  in 
Minneapolis  listened  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  with  enthusiastic  and  untiring  interest,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  multitudes  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  York  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  listen  to  one  who  is  so  rarely 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  burning  question. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  all  the  services 
above  named  will  be  well  attended?  There  is 
a  good  opportunity  for  our  Christian  people  to 
show  that  other  interest  than  football  and 
the  horse  show  can  draw  a  large  concourse  of 
New  Yorkers.  F.  F.  Ellinwood. 

Nkw  York,  November  4, 189.5. 


THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  FUND  IN  THE 
SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

At  its  recent  sessions  in  Binghamton,  the 
following  important  action  was  taken  by  the 
Synod : 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Million  Dollar 
Memorial  Fund  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  accepted,  and  its  recommendations 
were  adopted : 

The  Synod  of  New  York,  having  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  movement 
for  relieving  the  Boards  of  the  Church  of  a 
crippling  burden  of  debt,  desires  to  give  ex¬ 
pression,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  to 
its  sense  of  the  immediate  and  imperative  obli¬ 
gation  resting  on  every  church  to  do  its  part, 
heartily  and  promptly,  in  aid  of  the  object, 
and  deteremines  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
raise  the  entire  sum  of  §234,000  apportioned  as 
its  part  of  the  Fund. 

That  the  debt  exists ;  that  it  must  be  paid 
or  else  dishonorably  repudiated  ;  that  it  must 
be  paid  by  the  Church  in  w'hose  name  and  for 
whose  work  it  has  been  incurred  ;  that  it  ought 
to  be  paid  by  all  the  churches  cooperating, 
each  according  to  its  ability  ;  that  the  burden, 
through  delay  in  lifting  it,  has  been  growing 
heavier  and  more  embarrassing,  and  that 
already  the  point  is  reached  where  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  work  of  the  Boards  is  threatened, 
these  are  facts  so  generally  known  as  hardly 
to  require  statement.  Yet  these  plain  facts 
seem  to  be  forgotten  or  disregarded  by  a  large 
part  of  our  members  who  as  yet  have  made 
no  sign  of  their  desire  or  willingness  to  lend  a 
hand  in  this  hour  of  the  Church’s  need. 

The  Synod  cannot  avoid  recognizing  this 
neglect  of  churches  and  church  members  to  do 
their  part  in  aid  of  the  common  cause  as  the 
reason  why  our  Boards  are  still  left  to  strug¬ 
gle  under  this  burden  of  debt  as  under  a  hor¬ 
rible  incubus.  The  debt  can  be  paid,  and  it 
can  be  paid  easily  and  without  delay  if  all 
the  churches  and  all  the  members  of  the 
churches  will  meet  their  obligation  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  many  have  already  met  theirs.  With¬ 
out  expressing  a  judgment  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  church  or  person,  the  Synod  regards 
all  instances  of  failure  or  neglect  to  cooperate 
in  this  movement  as  being  so  serious  in  their 
consequences  to  the  organized  benevolent  work 
of  the  Church  at  this  time  of  critical  emer¬ 
gency,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
our  representative  form  of  polity,  so  manifestly 
unfair  to  others  in  the  Church  upon  whom 
unequal  burdens  are  thus  placed,  and  finally, 
so  indicative  of  spiritual  apathy  and  deadness, 
as  to  call  for  the  most  pronounced  expressions 
and  measures.  Without,  therefore,  presuming 
to  say  what  anyone  ought  to  contribute,  a 
matter  that  must  be  left  to  each  one’s  owu 
conscience,  the  general  principle  deserves  em¬ 
phatic  declaration,  that  the  obligation  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  movement  of  relief  is  universal, 
and  can  be  evaded  only  in  extreme  or  peculiar 
situations. 

The  problem  of  the  hour  is  how  to  reach 
non -contributors  with  an  effective  appeal  for 
aid  according  to  individual  ability ;  and  it  is 
recommended  that,  inasmuch  as  such  non¬ 
contributors  are  found  in  greater  or  less  num 
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ber  in  all  the  congregations,  a  renewed  and 
general  canvass  of  the  churches  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  be  made,  to  the  end  of 
securing  from  all  their  members  and  adherents 
some  practical  expression  of  interest  in  this 
movement. 

As  particular  measures  to  be  adopted  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  object,  it  is  recommended 

1.  That  all  our  pastors  devote  their  discourses 
on  the  second  Lord’s  day  in  November,  to  such 
a  presentation  of  the  subject  of  the  Relief 
Movement,  in  the  way  of  information,  stimu¬ 
lus,  and  appeal,  and  considered  either  in  its 
more  general  or  its  more  local  bearings,  as 
shall  seem  best  adapted  to  local  conditions. 
This  measure  is  recommended  in  the  belief 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  failure 
thus  far  to  contribute  generally  to  the  object 
has  proceeded,  not  from  an  invincible  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  its  claims,  but  rather  from  lack  of 
sufficient  information  in  regard  to  it,  and 
from  the  want  of  a  profound  sense  of  its  emer¬ 
gency. 

2.  That  after  such  due  presentation  of  the 
subject  from  the  pulpit,  each  church  Session 
shall  immediately  take  the  matter  up  for  offi¬ 
cial  consideration  and  action.  With  this  object 
in  view  it  is  recommended  that  the  third 
Lord’s  day  in  November  be  appointed  as  the 
time  when  a  supplementary  collection  for  the 
Million  Dollar  Relief  Fund  shall  be  taken,  and 
that  in  anticipation  of  such  collection  an  ear¬ 
nest  effort  be  made  by  every  Session  to  ap¬ 
proach  all  non-contributors  in  the  church  and 
congregation  with  as  effective  an  appeal  as  can 
be  devised,  either  by  personal  canvass,  or 
through  the  mails,  or  by  some  effectual  method 
of  distribution  of  circulars  at  church  ser¬ 
vices,  and  that  requisite  blanks  and  collection 
envelopes  be  distributed  in  the  same  way. 

To  all  non-contributors  the  Synod  desires 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  following 
appeal ; 

Dear  Frietid:  The  Synod  of  New  York,  hav¬ 
ing  under  consideration  at  its  annual  Session 
the  movement  for  relieving  our  Boards  of  a 
crippling  burden  of  debt,  bas  been  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  equitableness,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  practical  necessity,  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  distribution  of  this  burden  among  the 
churches,  and  the  members  of  our  churches 
and  congregations.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
debt  be  paid ;  only  in  this  way  ought  it  to  be 
paid.  Presuming  that  the  whole  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  has  already  been  presented  to 
your  notice  from  the  pulpit,  and  further 
brought  to  your  personal  attention  through 
appropriate  action  of  the  Session  of  your 
church,  the  Synod  wishes  only  to  add  its  ear¬ 
nest  solicitation  of  your  aid  in  support  of  this 
great  object,  and  asks  you,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  the  credit  and  honor  of  our  be¬ 
loved  Church  before  the  business  world,  for 
the  sake  of  the  missionary  and  benevolent 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  this  debt  bas  been  unavoidably  in¬ 
curred,  and  for  the  love  of  Christ,  our  Lord, 
whose  the  work  is,  and  whose  servants  we 
are,  to  give  to  this  cause  as  Ood  hath  pros¬ 
pered  you. 

In  behalf  of  the  Synod  of  New  York, 

Howard  Duffield,  Moderator, 

T.  Ralston  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 


WATCHMAN.  WHAT  OP  THE  NIGHT  f  THE 
MORNING  DAWNETH. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as  piety.  And 
it  seems  as  if  that  good  sense — good  common 
sense  shall  we  call  it?— is  coming  to  the  front 
again.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  a  Church 
as  intellectual,  as  large  in  spirit, and  as  generous 
in  its  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
science  and  learning,  to  be  long  under  the 
cloud  of  ultra-conservatism.  The  spirit  that 
bas  dominated  the  last  three  or  four  General 
Assemblies,  is  really  not  the  spirit  uf  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Such  a  spirit  did  not  prevail 
at  the  time  of  Reunion  in  1869  and  1870.  Had 
such  a  spirit  prevailed  there  would  have  been 
no  Reunion.  There  are  signs  upon  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  horizon  of  the  breaking  of  the  clouds 
and  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  again. 

The  first  sign  is  seen  in  the  action  of  the 
Free  Church  General  Assembly  in  Scotland,  in 
its  action  on  the  twelve  overtures  sent  up  from 
the  Highlands  asking  the  General  Assembly 
to  institute  proceedings  against  Professor 
Drummond  for  the  supposed  heretical  view 
expressed  in  his  “Ascent of  Man.”  Drs.  Rainy 
and  Stalker,  men  against  whom  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  heresy,  opposed  the  measure  vig¬ 
orously.  Dr.  Rainy,  while  he  regarded  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond’s  “argument,  so  far  as  it 
went,  very  unsuccessful,”  still  “would  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  to  the  house  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry.”  “There  was  room  for  the  various 
positions  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  evolution, 
and  he  was  sure  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  in  formulating  their  position  in  reference 
to  the  theological  bearing  of  evolution.  .  .  . 
He  thought  it  was  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
the  Church  to  think  twice  before  it  embarked 
in  any  investigation  of  that  kind.”  And  Dr. 
Stalker  remarked  “that  there  was  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  not  accepting  this  man’s  views 
and  condemning  them  as  intolerable  and  un¬ 
churching  him  for  them.”  In  matters  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  criticism  these  are  certainly  wise 
words,  and  the  action  of  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  in  adopting  Dr.  Rainy’s  motion  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  no  ground  for  judi¬ 
cial  investigation,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation. 

Had  our  General  Assembly  been  under  the 
influence  and  leadership  of  such  discreet  and 
wise  men  when  the  Briggs  matter  first  came 
up,  and  had  it  been  disposed  of  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  Church  would  have  been  spared 
the  expense,  the  embarrassment,  and  the  bit¬ 
terness  which  the  hasty  action  of  the  New 
York  Presbyterial  Committee  of  Prosecution, 
and  the  equally  hasty  action  of  the  Portland 
General  Assembly,  brought  upon  it.  The  zeal 
of  the  conservatives  for  the  preservation  of 
faith  in  the  Scriptures  was  a  worthy  zeal, 
but  it  went  too  far,  and  it  started  too  hastily. 
It  was  not  deliberative,  not  considerate 
enough,  in  other  words,  it  bordered  near  that 
“zeal  which  is  without  knowledge.” 

But  regrets  for  the  past  are  vain.  We  are 
yet  one  and  undivided,  and  I  believe  the 
Christian  spirit  of  the  Church,  encouraged  by 
the  Free  Church  Assembly’s  action,  will  yet 
be  found  sufficient  to  tolerate  views  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  that  may  seem  to  antagonize 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  until  by  discussion 
and  debate  in  the  schools  and  the  learned  peri¬ 
odicals,  such  views  are  either  established  or 
compelled  to  be  abandoned  by  those  holding 
them.  True,  if  established,  the  Confession 
may  need  to  be  revised.  But  what  of  that? 
Revision  is  as  ancient  as  Tuitullian,  “  whether 
in  rejecting  error  from  our  creed,  or  admitting 


truth  into  it.”  Prof.  John  Fiske  is  certainly 
right  when  he  says:  “No  religious  creed  that 
man  has  ever  devised,  can  be  made  to  har¬ 
monize  in  all  its  features  with  modern  knowl¬ 
edge.”  And  Jeremy  Taylor  saw  a  “probability 
of  error  in  all  the  creeds  and  confessions 
adopted  by  the  Christian  churches.” 

Other  signs  of  hope  that  ultra-conservatism 
is  passing  away  is  the  late  action  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  at  Binghamton  in  the 
case  of  the  licensure  of  a  candidate  a  student 
in  Union  Seminary  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Otsego.  And  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  has 
virtually  followed  the  example  of  New  York. 
The  action  of  these  two  Synods  will  have 
great  weight  with  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
that  are  more  distant  from  the  “storm  cen¬ 
ter,”  as  New  York  is  rightly  styled.  The 
Presbyteries  are  not  yet  ready  to  surrender 
their  constitutional  right  to  examine,  and  if 
the  way  be  clear,  to  license,  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  come  from  what  school  they 
may.  We  are  too  near  the  dawning  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  come  under  mediieval 
methods  with  regard  to  opinions  honestly  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  the  study  of  science  or  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  In  Chilling  worth’s  time,  “  ‘Private 
Judgment,’  the  only  basis  of  belief,  couldn’t 
trust  ecclesiastical  tradition.”  No  more  can  it 
now.  The  candid  investigator  is  always  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  established  truth,  wherever  he 
finds  it,  but  he  cannot  allow  mere  tradition  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  further  search  after  truth 
Neither  theology  nor  Biblical  interpretation  is 
an  exact  science.  The  boundaries  of  each 
are  apt  to  be  pressed  outward  as  investigation 
in  natural  science,  and  archeeology  goes  on. 
And  if  specialists  along  these  lines  seem  to 
run  counter  to  some  heretofore  received  be¬ 
liefs,  we  ought  not  to  passionately  denounce, 
or  hastily  arraign  men  before  the  bar  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  but  patiently  wait,  lest 
we  come  under  what  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce 
styles,  “a  law  of  controversy  whose  powerful 
influence  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  theological  warfare,  that,  viz:  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  every  controversialist  tends  to 
take  up  a  position  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  that  of  his  opponent,  not  infrequently 
abandoning  to  the  enemy  the  open  flelds  of 
common  truth,  and  shutting  himself  up  within 
the  narrow  citadel  of  orthodoxy.”  Some  of 
the  would-be  defenders  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith  came  perilously  near  committing  our 
Church  to  such  a  position,  as,  for  example, 
when  Dr.  Birch,  in  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  took  the  most  extreme  view  of  verbal 
inspiration. 

The  Bible  is  as  broad  and  as  complex  as  is 
Nature.  It  gives  men  ample  space  to  investi¬ 
gate,  and  to  grow  in  knowledge.  And  to 
make  the  attempt  in  this  age  of  active  re¬ 
search  to  stay  men  in  their  thinking  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects,  is  as  vain  as  the  Pope’s 
bull  against  the  comet.  As  long  as  men  re¬ 
ceive  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  and  are  willing  to  obey  Him  in  all 
things  according  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  are  casting  out  devils,  although  they  fol¬ 
low  not  with  us,  let  us  be  assured  that  they 
are  not  against  Christ,  but  for  Him,  and  let 
us  welcome  them  in  the  mighty  conflict  that 
is  now  going  on  between  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  We  ought 
not  to  retire  men  from  this  conflict  when  they 
are  so  much  needed,  because  they  do  not 
think  in  every  detail  as  we  do.  L.  E.  R. 


The  seventy  fifth  year  of  the  organization  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chuich  in  Cleveland 
has  been  duly  celebrated,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
summary  of  the  proceedings  printed  on  page 
81.  And  on  the  following  page  we  indicate 
the  great  work  carried  on  by  Dr.  Kerr  and 
his  helpers  at  the  Canton  hospital. 


November  7,  1895. 
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The  Mogul  Emperors  of  Hindustan.  A.D. 

,  A.n  1707.  By  Edward  S.  Holden, 

LL.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1895.  $2. 

Some  time  ago  Professor  Holden  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  became  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  collection  of  miniatures  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors.  Their  possession  stimulated  him 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  original 
memoirs  of  the  native  historians  of  India  and 
of  early  ambassadors  and  travellers.  Readers 
of  magazines  have  seen  some  of  the  results  of 
this  study,  with  reproductions  of  the  minia¬ 
tures,  but  these  articles  were  far  too  valuable 
to  be  left  in  such  ephemeral  form.  Dr.  Hol¬ 
den  has  therefore  completed  them  and  col¬ 
lected  them  in  the  present  volume,  which  is 
entirely  unique,  since  it  contains  information 
nowhere  else  to  be  found  except  by  original 
research.  Its  scope,  too,  is  not  that  of  other 
books  on  the  Mogul  period,  for  it  does  not 
aim  to  give  a  history  of  the  reigns  of  the 
emperors,  but  to  present  life-like  and  accurate 
pictures  of  the  great  personages  themselves. 
The  Introductory  note  gives  the  long  list  of 
authorities  consulted  and  the  sources  of  the 
illustrations.  One  chapter  is  not  by  Professor 
Holden,  Sir  William  Hunter  having  given 
him  permission  to  reprint  his  masterly  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  downfall  of  Aurungzeb,  the  last  of 
the  great  Mogul  Emperors. 

This  work  has  a  value  far  greater  than  that 
of  ministering  to  or  awakening  a  merely  curi¬ 
ous  interest.  It  is  the  opening  of  a  door  into 
a  new  world.  We  have  almost  no  data  on 
which  to  build  an  adequate  conception  of 
Mogul  life  and  character  as  it  existed  in  the 
centuries  under  review,  and  w’e  have  never 
had  it.  As  Prof.  Holden  remarks,  though 
“Shakespeare’s  play  of  Julius  Ctesar  might 
serve  as  a  first  text-book  of  Roman  History  in 
our  schools  to-day,  Marlowe’s  scarcely  less 
famous  Tamburlaine  is  ludicrously  inadequate 
as  a  picture  of  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary. 
These  people  have  never  yet  touched  our 
national  or  our  racial  life.”  The  truest  way 
to  give  an  intelligible  representation  of  them 
is  to  sketch  them  as  they  appeared  to  Western 
eyes,  such  as  those  of  the  embassy  sent  by 
St.  Louis  of  France  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  of  King  Henry  III.  of  Castile  in  the  flf 
teenth,  and  this  is  in  part  Prof.  Holden’s 
method,  though  a  large  part  of  the  volume  is 
a  transcript  or  adaptation  of  biographies 
by  native  writers.  Prof.  Holden  finds  many 
interesting  analogies  between  the  customs  of 
Tartan  emperors  and  those  of  chiefs  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  tribes.  As  he  says,  “it  might  be 
Uncas  and  Chingacook.”  A  striking  sentence 
in  the  “maxims”  of  Tamerlane  the  Great 
might  be  prolTered  to  the  Sublime  Porte  as 
food  for  reflection.  Ordaining  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes  might,  when  necessary,  be  en¬ 
forced  by  menaces  and  threats,  but  never  by 
whips  and  scourges,  he  adds  pregnantly,  “the 
governor  whose  authority  is  inferior  to  the 
power  of  the  scourge  is  unworthy  to  govern.” 
A  very  suggestive  feature  of  this  work  is  its 
comparative  chronology .  For  example,  the 
life  of  Shah  Akbar  the  Great  covered  the 
years  A.D.  l.')42-100r),  and  the  death  of  Ctesar 
Borgia,  the  sack  of  Rome,  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  the  printing  of  the  first 
English  scientific  book  of  any  value,  the  mas¬ 


sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  the  printing  of  Shakespeare’s 
first  poem,  the  burning  of  Kepler’s  aunt  as  a 
witch,  and  many  other  interesting  events  of 
the  period  are  set  down  over  against  this 
period.  Incidentally  they  lead  up  to  the 
doubt  expressed  by  Dr.  Holden  whether  the 
peasantry  of  Europe  were  in  as  favorable  a 
condition  as  those  of  India  in  that  day.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Akbar’s  toleration  was  remarkably 
large  and  intelligent,  judging  from  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  written  by  a  poet  of  this  court  for  him  to 
place  on  one  of  the  temples  of  Cashmere.  The 
sketch  of  Akbar’s  religious  experiments  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  profoundly  suggestive  portion 
of  the  book.  The  chapter  titles  are  also  sug¬ 
gestive— that  telling  of  Jahanger  is  called  A 
Contribution  Toward  the  Natural  History  of 
Tyrants.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to  note  that 
in  the  chapter  on  the  beautiful  Nur-Mahal, 
“the  light  of  the  Palace,”  Prof.  Holden  men¬ 
tions  “the  brilliant  novel  of  Kipling  and 
Balestier,  The  Naulakha,  as  one  of  the  only 
two  works  which  give  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
power  of  Oriental  women.”  The  other  is  the 
Memoirs  of  a  certain  imzir  written  some  eight 
hundred  years  earlier.  The  illustrations  are 
interesting,  and  the  large  print  and  wide  mar¬ 
gins  make  the  book  delightful  to  read. 

A  Set  of  Rogues.  Their  Wicked  Conspiracy, 
and  a  True  Account  of  Their  Travels  and 
Adventures.  By  Frank  Barrett.  New 
York:  Macmillan  and  Company.  1895. 
§1.50. 

The  story  is  of  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague 
in  London,  where  this  small  company  of 
strolling  players  found  very  little  to  do.  They 
travel  in  Spain  and  up  and  down  in  England, 
acting  where  they  find  an  audience.  Moll, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  them,  bright  and 
pretty,  wins  the  heart  of  a  young  country 
gentleman.  His  mother  is  a  captive  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  held  under  a  ransom  so  high  that  he 
cannot  redeem  her.  Moll  pretends  to  be  a 
poor  relation  of  a  good  family,  and  is  married 
to  the  young  gentleman,  but  leaves  him  on 
the  revelation  of  her  fraud.  Through  her 
rogue  frienils  she  obtains  the  freedom  of  the 
lady  mother,  and  after  many  adventures,  the 
young  couple  are  reunited.  The  story  is  told 
in  qimint  terms, apparently  by  one  of  the  best  of 
the  rogues,  who  is  not  so  great  a  rogue  after  all. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  Studies  in  English  Classics.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.D.  New 
York :  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  55 
cents. 

Scott’s  most  perfect  poem  is  here  presented 
in  a  convenient  form,  accompanied  by  many 
historical  and  critical  notes  based  on  the  latest 
researches.  It  is  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
students,  but  the  general  reader  also  may  find 
it  interesting.  It  has  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
and  the  volume  is  neatly  bound  in  wine  colored 
cloth. 

The  Cnrlioneh,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  is  a 
story  of  country  life  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  before  good  instruction 
for  the  laboring  classes  was  thought  possible. 
An  officer  in  the  English  army  falls  heir  to  a 
small  property  in  the  country,  and  retires  to 
the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer.  He  and  his 
wife  are  earnest  Christians,  and  try  to  help 
and  elevate  the  poor  around  them.  The  in¬ 
gratitude  of  many  of  those  they  have  labored 
to  help  comes  out  in  Jack  Swing’s  Riot.  The 
family  leave  England  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  people  realize  the  difference  when 
they  are  gone.  On  their  return  after  the  long 
absence  their  welcome  from  the  la  borers  is  warm 
and  sincere ;  they  see  that  the  seed  they  long  j 
ago  planted  has  borne  fruit,  and  they  live  happy 
and  beloved  in  their  country  home.  There 
are  five  illustrations  by  W’.  S.  Stacy.  (Whita¬ 
ker.  §1.50.) 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Wonderful  Visit  is  a  bright  bit  of  satire 
by  H.  J.  Wells,  whose  clever  skit.  The  Time 
Machine,  will  be  remembered.  An  angel  by 
some  chance  gets  “separated  from  his  world,” 
that  is,  drops  into  ours,  and  being  accidentally 
shot  by  the  Vicar,  who  is  a  specialist  in 
zoology,  and  goes  a  gunning  for  the  creature 
which  everybody  considers  a  strange  bird,  he 
is  most  penitently  made  free  of  the  Vicarage 
until  such  time  as  he  may  be  able  to  find 
means  of  returning  to  his  natural  sphere. 
The  reception  accorded  to  this  erst  blithe  and 
beautiful  spirit  by  the  materialistic  doctor 
who  treats  his  broken  wing,  the  prudish 
curate’s  wife— despot  of  the  parish,  the  society 
women  of  various  fads  and  specialties,  the 
gamekeeper,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  other 
members  of  society,  is  so  true  to  what  we  must 
acknowledge  would  be  the  facts  in  such  a 
case,  that  the  quick,  bright  satire  soon  ceases 
to  be  amusing,  and  furnishes  food  for  rather 
painful  thought.  There  is  no  attempt  to  be 
witty  or  “smart” — the  smartness  is  in  the  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  situations  are  admirably  well 
painted. 

Dear  Little  Marchioness,  the  story  of  a 
child’s  faith  and  love,  tells  of  what  really 
happened  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in 
Memphis,  in  1878,  and  it  is  very  sweetly  told. 
An  old  colored  man.  Uncle  Wise,  is  the  only 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the  pretty 
little  girl  left  in  his  care,  and  at  first  he  fears 
to  tell  of  her  existence.  Kind  friends  are 
raised  up  for  the  little  girl,  whose  beauty  and 
lovely  character  earn  hci  a  good  home  with  a 
benevolent  lady  who  has  been  nursing  the 
sick.  In  the  end  simple  Uncle  Wise  tells  her 
story,  and  the  little  girl’s  relatives  are  found. 
The  author’s  name  is  not  given,  but  Bishop 
Gailor  of  Tennessee  writes  a  short  introduc¬ 
tion.  (Illustrated.  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Com¬ 
pany.  §1.) 

Half  a  Dozen  Boys,  “an  every-day  story”  by 
Annie  Chapin  Ray,  tells  of  the  doings  of  six 
school  boys  who  have  a  charming  young  lady 
friend,  the  cousin  of  one  of  their  number, 
who  believes  in  them,  and  whose  loving  sym¬ 
pathy  and  belief  in  their  good  intentions  helps 
them  to  see  their  errors  and  gives  them  a  de¬ 
sire  to  improve.  Her  home  is  a  happy  refuge 
for  them.  The  boys  are  full  of  life  and  spirits, 
as  healthy  boys  ought  to  be,  and  they  often 
get  into  mischief  and  out  again.  The  tales  of 
their  doings  are  amusing,  and  the  dog.  Fuzz, 
might  be  added  to  the  list  of  important  char¬ 
acters.  (Illustrated.  Crowell.  §1.) 

Witch  Winnie  at  Versailles  (illustrated),  by 
Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  carries  on  the  tale  of 
the  fortunes  of  our  old  friend,  the  King’s 
Daughter.  In  a  summer  stay  in  the  town  of 
Versailles,  visiting  the  palace  and  its  garden, 
painting  in  its  galleries,  Winnie  becomes  in- 
noculated  with  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time, 
has  imaginary  conversations  with  the  worthies 
and  great  men  who  once  thronged  the  place, 
and  writing  down  her  impressions,  which  are 
here  given,  she  makes  a  bright  story  of  the 
great  events  which  happened  in  these  histori 
cal  scenes.  We  are  promised  another  volume, 
and  a  scheme  of  Winnie’s  to  help  the  Home 
of  the  Elder  Brother  is  given  in  the  last 
pages.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  §1.50.) 

The  Student’s  Edition  of  Irving’s  Sketch 
Book  contains  an  introduction  with  a  short 
sketch  of  the  author’s  life,  style,  and  method 
of  writing,  a  chronological  table,  and  brief 
notes,  for  the  use  of  reading  classes  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  English  literature.  It  is  edited  by 
William  Lyon  Phelps.  Ph.D.  (Putnam.  §1.) 

The  Sale  oj  a  Soul  is  one  of  the  pretty  little 
red  bound  stories  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Series.  Several  of  these  books  have  been  re¬ 
markably  clever,  and  this  is  a  rather  strong 
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and  bright  showing' up  of  the  folly  of  the 
young  women  who  fancy  that  they  are  un¬ 
happily  wedded  because  the  ardent  lover  has 
become  the  kind,  but  somewhat  preoccupied 
husband,  and  the  rascality  of  the  men  who 
take  advantage  of  this  sort  of  foolishness. 
(Stokes.  76  cents.) 

My  Little  Boy  Blue  is  a  short  story  by  Rosa 
N.  Carey,  telling  how  a  little  herd-boy,  with 
a  love  and  talent  for  music  and  the  violin, 
was  helped  to  a  musical  education  by  some 
young  people,  one  of  whom  tells  the  story  of 
him  and  his  monkey  companion.  A  frontis¬ 
piece  shows  the  two  heroes,  the  boy  holding 
his  violin.  (Renaissance  Booklets,  Fleming 
H.  Revell.  80  cents. ) 

The  Red  Star,  by  L.  McManus,  a  story  of 
Napoleon’s  Russian  campaign,  is  one  of  the 
Autonym  Library.  It  opens  with  a  false 
marriage,  and  the  incidents  of  the  story  have 
a  martial  background  which  makes  them 
more  strikirg.  The  situation  is  slightly  like 
that  of  Ouida’s  well  known  story.  Under  Two 
Flags.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Arthur  Corrigan  McManus.  (Putnam.  50 
cents. ) 

The  Ranter  Girls,  by  Mary  L.  B.  Branch,  is 
a  fanciful  story  for  little  girls.  Janet  and 
Prue,  whose  home  was  a  little  brown  cottage, 
have  two  wonderful  rings  given  them  by  a 
rare  bluebird  whose  nest  is  in  their  apple 
tree.  The  rings  enable  them  to  visit  Fairy¬ 
land,  the  Kobolds’  country,  and  the  land  of 
the  enow  people.  The  story  is  brightly  told 
and  well  illustrated.  (Scribner.  $1.50.) 

An  Introduction  to  French  Authors  is  by 
Alphonse  Van  Daell.  It  may  be  used  with 
any  grammar.  The  selections  are  from  the 
best  modern  writers.  The  book  is  id  two 
parts,  one  merely  literary,  the  other,  contain¬ 
ing  the  geography  and  history  of  France,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  good  basis  for  conversation  and  ex¬ 
ercises  somewhat  after  the  method  of  Bliss 
Houghton’s  French  By  Reading.  It  has  also  a 
small  map  of  France  and  a  good  vocabulary  of 
the  words  used  in  this  Reader.  (Ginn.) 

A  book  interesting,  valuable,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  made  is  Prof.  Samuel  Hubbard  Scud- 
der’s  Frail  Children  of  the  Air,  being  Excur¬ 
sions  into  the  World  of  Butterflies.  The  chap¬ 
ters  are  selected  from  the  author’s  important 
and  costly  work.  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  have  been  so 
revised  as  to  be  freed  from  technicalities  and 
brought  up  to  date,  in  some  cases  by  consid¬ 
erable  additions.  In  its  present  form  the  book 
will  prove  fascinating  reading  to  all  whose 
eyes  are  already  opened  to  the  wonders  of  the 
butterfly  world,  and  to  many  readers  it  will 
assuredly  serve  as  the  “open  sesame”  into  that 
beautiful  kingdom.  (Houghton,  Blilflin  aud 
Company,  Boston.  §1.50.) 

The  narratives  of  Little  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great  which  Mr.  El¬ 
bert  Hubbard  has  been  making  for  a  year  or 
two  past  have  been  collected  into  a  well  made 
little  book  of  which  the  evenness  of  the  printed 
page  quite  makes  up  for  the  gmallness  of  the 
type.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
etched  or  otherwise  reproduced  from  cele¬ 
brated  portraits  of  the  good  and  great  men 
whose  homes  BIr.  Hubbard  very  charmingly 
describes.  These  are  Thackeray,  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Gladstone,  Turner,  Swift,  Hugo, 
Wordsworth,  Dickens,  Goldsmith,  and  Shakes¬ 
peare,  with  George  Eliot,  whose  work  as  well 
as  her  pseudonym  doubtless  entitles  her  to  a 
place  among  great  men.  (Putnam’s.  §1.75.) 

The  latest  volume  of  M.  Imbert  de  Saint- 
Amand’s  studies  of  recent  French  history 
covers  The  Revolution  of  Like  all  M. 

de  Saint  Amand’s  works,  it  is  a  vivid  picture 
rather  than  an  interpretation,  and  the  colors 
are  in  no  wise  dimmed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
Martin’s  admirable  translation.  (Scribners. 
♦1.25.) 


LITER  ARY  NOTES. 

The  Superintendent  and  Teacher  is  a  new 
magazine  intended  as  a  “journal  of  methods” 
for  the  use  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  offi¬ 
cers.  The  initial  (October)  number  opens 
with  an  article  by  Dr.  Dunning  of  The  Con 
gregationalist.  The  Blanaging  Editor  of  this 
new  periodical  is  BIr.  F.  P.  Shumway,  and 
with  him  are  associated  the  well  known  Sun¬ 
day -school  writers,  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet 
and  Bliss  Lucy  Wheelock,  with  three  other 
ladies.  The  magazine  is  intended  to  be  a 
medium  of  communication  between  Sunday- 
school  workers  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  management  of  a  Sunday  school.  The 
publishers  offer  to  send  a  copy  free  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  ask  them  to  do  so.  (W'. 
A.  Wilde  and  Company,  Boston.) 

Readers  of  the  November  North  American 
will  probably  turn  first  to  the  pages  on  which 
the  deeply  regretted  Prof.  Boyeson  has  treated 
of  The  Plague  of  Jocularity.  He  finds  that 
Americans  have  a  pernicious  habit  of  joking 
which  kills  private  conversation  and  public 
oratory.  He  attributes  it  to  the  climate — that 
factor  in  American  life  which  already  is  so 
heavily  burdened  with  responsibility  for  all 
American  shortcomings,  from  nervousness  and 
catarrh  to  badly  pitched  voices.  At  first,  he 
says,  he  thought  it  unfair  to  American  litera 
ture  that  the  only  American  writers  univer¬ 
sally  known  across  the  sea  are  the  humorists 
Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  but  he  has  come 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  correct  appreciation  of 
our  national  character.  The  other  articles  to 
tvhich  special  prominence  is  given  are  BIr. 
Austin  Corbin’s  presentation  of  Quick  Transit 
between  New  York  and  London,  and  two  on 
Our  Duty  in  the  Venezuelan  Crisis,  by  Repre 
sentatives  Joseph  Wheeler  of  Alabama  and 
Charles  H.  Grosvenor  of  Ohio.  The  first  finds 
it  our  duty  frankly  to  demand  that  England 
agree  to  arbitrate  the  question  ;  the  second, 
that  the  United  States  must  promptly  and 
clearly  define  its  understanding  of  the  Blonroe 
Doctrine,  and  determinedly  oppose  any  move¬ 
ment  of  England  which  would  infringe  upon 
the  positions  of  that  doctrine,  making  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  the  condition  of  friendly  relations 
with  any  nation  upon  the  earth. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  number.  The  opening  article  by  Prof. 
Owen  H.  Gates  on  the  Sociological  Value  of 
the  Old  Testament  pours  a  flood  of  life  on  the 
bewildering  subject  of  sociology  in  general, 
and  Christian  sociology  in  particular  (assum¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  that  there  is  such  a  sub¬ 
ject).  Dr.  Gladden  says  in  his  usual  telling 
way,  on  the  subject  of  The  Relation  of  Cor¬ 
porations  to  Public  Blorals,  many  things  that 
deserve  to  be  deeply  pondered.  The  Rev. 
Abraham  Kuyper,  D.  D. ,  of  Holland,  writing 
on  Calvinism  and  Constitutional  Liberties, 
asserts  that  the  latter  is  known  in  any  large 
degree  only  in  countries  where  the  former  pre¬ 
vails.  Other  articles  are  in  the  field  of  his 
tory  fDoctrine  of  the  Blass  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  by  Prof.  C.  Walker),  literature  (The 
Hymn  of  Blartin  Luther,  by  Prof.  Edward 
Dickinson),  theology  (Nature  of  the  Resur 
rection  Body  of  Christ  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hutch 
ing8),and  geology  (Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright’s 
reviews  of  recent  writings  of  Professor  Prest- 
wich  on  Some  Supposed  New  Evidences  of  the 
Deluge).  So  wide  a  field  is  hardly  covered  by 
any  other  periodical. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  for  October, 
Dr.  W.  Bl.  McPheeters,  commenting  on  Dr. 
Briggs’s  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch 
carefully  examines  that  work  from  a  conserva¬ 
tive  standpoint,  and  in  a  marked  desire  to  ap¬ 
pear  fair  concedes  to  it  many  good  qualities 
which  go  far  to  invalidate  some  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  which  betakes.  Dr.  BlacPheeters  points 
out  that  a  fundamental  need  to  the  study  of 
Biblical  Criticism  is  “a  full  formal  statement 
of  the  postulates,  principles,  and  methods  of 
criticism,  together  with  suitable  illustrations 
of  their  application  to  cases  outside  of  the  bib 
lical  field,”  He  adds  that  some  valuable  mate¬ 
rial  bearing  upon  this  point  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  Briggs’s  book  on  Biblical  Study,  chapter 
iv.,  but  not  adequate  to  the  vital  importance 
of  the  subject.  Dr.  BlcPheeters  has  here 
touched  a  point  of  highest  moment,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  some  master  of  liter 
ary,  and  especially  of  historical  criticism,  will 
put  forth  precisely  such  a  work  If  once  a 
canon  of  criticism  could  be  laid  down  to 
which  both  conservatives  and  liberals  would 
agree,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  judge 
whether,  for  example.  Dr.  Briggs  is  right  in 
claiming  that  he  is  aiding  the  cause  of  religion 
by  his  critical  work,  or  whether  on  the  con¬ 
trary  such  writers  as  Dr.  McPheeters  are 


right  in  insisting  that  he  is.  not  dishonest, 
but  mistaken,  in  making  such  a  claim. 

The  Bliracle  of  Blissions  with  which  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Pierson  opens  the  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World  for  November  is  a  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  What  John  Williams  Saw  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Puddefoot  fol¬ 
lows  with  a  good  paper  on  the  Importance  of 
Frontier  Blissions  in  the  United  States,  and 
illustrates  and  enforces  his  points  by  interest¬ 
ing  incidents  from  frontier  life.  South 
America  and  its  Christian  Blissions  are 
treated  of  in  three  articles  accompanied  by  a 
map  and  diagrams.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid 
writes  on  Reforms  in  China,  and  The  Work  of 
the  Spirit  in  North  Korea  is  by  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  A.  Bloffatt;  The  Jews  in  Persia,  by  the 
Rev.  S.  G.  Wilson,  and  Utility  of  Protestant 
Blissions  in  Blexico,  by  Justo  BI.  Euroza,  a  na¬ 
tive  Mexican  convert,  complete  the  wide  hori¬ 
zon  of  this  interesting  number. 

The  November  Century  is  an  “Anniversary 
Number,”  celebrating  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty  sixth  year,  and  inaugurating  the  use 
of  a  new  font  of  type  and  new  paper.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  first  chapters  of  Blrs  Humphry  Ward’s 
new  novel,  a  discussion  of  The  Issues  of  1890, 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Republican)  and  ex 
Governor  Russell  of  Blassachusetts  (Demo¬ 
cratic)  contributions  from  Bret  Harte,  How¬ 
ells,  and  others.  The  right  to  produce  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Tissot’s  remarkable  paintings  illus¬ 
trating  the  life  of  Christ,  has  just  been  se¬ 
cured  for  the  Christmas  Century. 

Among  Blessrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company’s 
announcements  are  the  following  scientific 
books;  Greenland  Icefields,  by  Prof.  G.  Fred¬ 
erick  Wright;  Blovement,  by  E.  J.  Marey ; 
Pioneers  of  Science  in  America,  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  J.  Youmans;  Old  Faiths  and  New  Facts, 
by  W.  W.  Kinsley;  Text-Book  of  Anatomy, 
by  Dr.  Frank  Baker;  Diseases  of  Children, 
by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt;  and  A  Handbook  of 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  and  Toxicology, 
edited  by  Dr.  Frank  Foster. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Reconstruction 

during  the  Civil  War;  F^ben  Greenough  Scott. - 

This  Goodly  Frame,  the  F7arth;  Francis  Tiffany. 

- In  the  Voune  World;  Edith  M.  Thomas. - 

Farrar  Year  Book;  W.  M.  L.  Jay. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Popular  Tales;  Maria 

Edgeworth. - Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  ('icero; 

Alfred  J.  Church. - Stories  from  Virgil;  Alfred  ,1. 

Church. 

The  Century  Company:  The  Century  Cook  Book: 

.’ifary  Ronald. - 'fhe  Second  Jungle  Book;  Rud- 

yanf  Kipling. - Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant. 

Two  Volumes. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  Cousin  Anthony  and  1; 

Edward  Sanford  Martin. - Miss  Jerry;  Alexander 

Black. - The  Art  of  Liying;  Robert  Grant. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Rambles  in  Japan; 

H.  B.  Tristram. - The  Shepherd  Psalm;  F.  B. 

Meyer. 

Dodd.  Mead  and  Company:  A  Doctor  of  the  Old 
School;  Ian  Maclaren. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  Little  Journeys  to  tlie 
Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great;  Elbeft  HHbl)ard. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  Sunshine  for  Shut- 
Ins;  A  Shut-lu. 

American  Tract  Society:  Tales  of  the  Warrior 
King;  ,1.  R.  BlacdufV. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company:  The  Witness  of  De¬ 
nial;  Vida  I).  Scudder. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  'Fhe  New  Life  in  Christ;  Joseph 

Agar  Beet. - Creation;  Randolph  S.  Foster. - 

Christianity  in  the  United  States;  Daniel  Dorches¬ 
ter. - Grandmont:  Walter  T.  Grittiu. - A  Golden 

Week;  Emma  J.  Gray. - Rente  Dare's  Shad  Boat; 

Charles  G.  1).  Robert.s. 

Funk  aud  Wagnalls  Company:  Practical  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology;  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 

Mayuard,  Merrill  and  Company:  Essaysof  Charles 
Lamb. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Money  and  Banking;  Hor¬ 
ace  White. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company:  'I'he  Prophets 
of  Israel;  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill. 

Sargent  Publishing  Company,  Chica^:  Francis 
Bacon  and  His  Shakespeare;  'rheron  S.  E.  Dixon. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  October:  Knox  College  Monthly. 

For  November:  Atlantic;  Forum;  McClure’s; 
North  American:  Arena:  Cosmopolitan;  Review  of 
Reviews;  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Homiletic 
Review:  Preacher’s  Magazine;  To-day;  American 
Journal  of  Science:  American  Journal  of  Folk  Lore: 
Littell;  Liberia. 
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THREESCORE  AND  TEN. 

To  me  the  years  have  gentler  grown, 

And  time  more  gracious  now  than  then; 
Though  here  I  sit  and  muse  alone, 

Threescore  and  ten. 

,  The  best  of  living  is  the  last, 

And  life  seems  sweetest  at  its  close; 

And  something  richer  than  the  past 
These  days  disclose. 

I  mourn  not  now  the  silvered  hair. 

The  trembling  hand,  the  failing  power, 

As  here  I  wait  and  calmly  dare 
The  coming  hour. 

What  dreams  of  taonor  or  of  gain, 

Of  wreaths  or  crowns  to  grace  my  brow. 
Once  stirred  my  spirit,  none  remain 
To  stir  me  now. 

The  tossing  life,  the  hope  and  fear. 

The  strife,  the  pain  of  earlier  days, — 

On  these,  all  past,  I  look  with  clear. 
Unshrinking  gaze. 

And  even  when  I  sorrow  most. 

Yet  happy  are  the  tears  I  shed. 

And  bright  the  memories  of  the  lost, 

The  precious  dead. 

The  increase  of  the  corn  and  wine. 

And  growing  gladness  in  the  heart. 

And  wondrous  grace  and  joy  are  mine. 

From  men  apart. 

Alone,  but  not  alone,  I  stand; 

Around,  above,  a  Power  divine 
Is  shining,  and  a  heavenly  Hand 
Is  touching  mine. 

Strange  glories  gild  my  closing  day. 

And  one  bright  star  from  out  the  West 
Calls  me  in  tender  tones  away 
From  work  to  rest. 

And  voices  which  amid  the  din 
Of  outward  life  I  could  not  hear, 

Are  gently  whispering  within 
Their  words  of  cheer. 

So,  welcome  is  each  flying  year. 

And  welcome  is  this  silent  bliss; 

Nor  aught  the  noisy  world  can  bear 
Compares  with  this. 

And  so,  reclining  on  the  slope 
Of  life,  apart  from  busy  men, 

I  firmly  grasp  this  larger  hope,— 

Threescore  and  ten. 

E.  D.  M. 

Lane  Sbminarv,  Oct.  31, 1895. 

A  MOGUL  PSALM. 

[A  booK  reviewed  this  week.  The  Mogul  Emperors 
of  Hindostan,  gives  a  remarkable  picture  of  the 
real  charity  of  certain  of  these  old  Moslem  rulers. 
The  following  poem,  taken  from  this  work,  is  the 
translation  of  an  inscription  wiitten  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Abul-fazI  for  one  of  the  temples  of  Cashmere, 
built  by  Shah  Akbar  the  Great  (1542-1605).  It  ex 
presses  a  catholicity  which  is  not  always  attained 
to  by  nineteenth  century  Christians. — F^ditor.] 

Oh  Uod,  in  every  temple  I  see  people  that  see  Thee,  and 
in  every  language  £  hear  spoken,  people  praise  Thee; 
Poly  theism  and  Islam  feel  after  Thee. 

Each  religion  says:  Thou  art  One  without  equal. 

If  it  be  a  mosque  people  murmur  the  holy  prayer;  and  if 
it  be  a  Ohiistian  church  people  ring  the  bell  from  love 
to  Thee. 

Sometimes  1  frequent  the  Christian  cloister  and  some¬ 
times  the  mosqur; 

But  it  is  Thee  whom  I  seek  from  temple  to  temple. 

Thy  elect  have  no  dealings  with  heresy  nor  with  ortho¬ 
doxy;  for  neither  of  these  stands  behind  the  screen 
of  truth. 

Heresy  to  the  heretic,  and  religion  to  the  orthodox. 

But  the  dust  of  the  rose-  petal  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the 
perfume-seller. 


1,  JOHN. 

Bt  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

“1,  John,.  .  .  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called 
Patinos:  I,  John  (Revised  Version,  am  he 
that),  saw  these  things  and  heard  them:  I, 
John,  saw  the  holy  city ;  John  to  the  seven 
churches :  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
.  .  .  which  He  sent  and  signified  unto  His 
servant,  John,"  such  are  the  phrases  in  which 
the  author  of  the  last  book  of  Holy  Scripture 
describes  himself.  The  personal  pronoun  :  Isaw, 
I  beheld,  I  looked,  I  heard,  I  stood,  I  went,  I 
took,  I  wept, I  fell,  I  was  about  to  write,  occur¬ 
ring  seventy  times  here  and  there  through  the 
book,  strangely  confirms  these  individualizing 
phrases.  The  discriptive  sentence  in  the 
prologue,  John  who  bore  record  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  all  things  that  he  saw  also,  indicates 
quite  clearly  who  was  the  author  of  this  won¬ 
derful  book.  Nor  is  it  strange  that,  in  the 
presence  of  such  suggestions  as  to  its  author¬ 
ship,  the  Christian  Church  in  general  should, 
from  the  second  century  down  to  our  own 
time,  have  received  and  reverenced  the  book 
as  being,  in  the  language  of  our  English  ver¬ 
sion,  The  Revelation  of  Saint  John  the  Divine. 

In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Art,  Revela¬ 
tion,  Book  of)  a  very  different  account  of  such 
authorship  appears  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Adolf  Harnack  of  Berlin.  The  writer  admits 
that  the  tradition  of  the  Church  ascribes  the 
Apocalypse  to  the  Apostle  John,  but  regards 
the  tradition  as  quite  improbable,  if  not  im¬ 
possible.  The  author  was  not  even  John  the 
Presbyter,  or  any  other  John  known  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  but  was  probably  some  un¬ 
known  Christian  Jew  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
name  of  John  was  added  later  on,  after  the 
death  of  the  Apostle,  in  order  to  give  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  book.  Harnack  affirms  the  unity 
of  the  Apocalypse  as  to  authorship,  but  thinks 
it  probable  that  it  was  interpolated  and 
touched  up  in  various  places,  and  indeed  un 
derwent  very  radical  revision  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  century.  The  author,  whoever  he  was, 
was  not  a  disciple  of  Paul,  but  rather  held  to 
a  Christianity  of  the  Jewish  type,  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Paul.  In  fact,  Harnack  intimates 
that  the  book  was  written  to  controvert  or 
correct  the  current  Paulinism,  and  was  cast 
into  the  apocalyptic  form  after  the  fashion  of 
many  preceding  Jewish  and  Christian  apoca¬ 
lypses,  in  order  the  more  effectively  to  set 
forth  the  underlying  doctrine.  Harnack 
makes  no  account  of  the  inspiration  or  divine 
authoritativeness  of  the  Revelation,  and,  in 
fact,  denies  its  proper  canonicity.  but  pro¬ 
nounces  it  one  of  the  most  instructive  docu* 
ments  of  early  Christianity. 

But  since  this  article  was  written,  the  unity 
of  the  book,  though  admitted  by  Harnack, 
has  been  questioned  in  various  ways.  Vischer 
one  of  his  pupils,  regards  it  as  an  old  Jewish 
apocalypse  translated,  edited,  and  enlarged  by 
some  Christian  author,  so  that  in  fact  we 
have  in  it  practically  two  apocalypses  blended 
into  one.  Weyland  finds  two  Jewish  apoca¬ 
lypses,  thus  improved  and  unified  by  Christian 
hands;  and  Spitta  also  finds  two  Jewish  apouaj 
lypses,  and  one  Christian  apocalypse  written 
by  John  Mark,  and  all  three  edited  by  a  re¬ 
dactor  at  some  later  date,  with  considerable 
additions.  Volter  discovers  in  the  book  an 
original  Jewish  apocalypse  enlarged  by  addi 
tions,  then  issued  in  a  new  edition  with  other 
material,  then  issued  again  ^ith  numerous 
additions,  ‘and  finally  completed  with  edi¬ 
torial  additions  and  corrections  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  A.D.  180.  These  critics  and  ethers 
who  adopt  with  them  the  documentary  hypo¬ 
thesis,  agree  in  recognizing  seams  and  inter¬ 
polations  and  editorial  emendations  at  many 
points,  but  differ  widely  as  to  the  number  of 


the  original  documents  utilized,  their  date  and 
authorship,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
materials  are  combined  in  the  final  product. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  valuable  review  and 
refutation  of  the  theory  of  Vischer,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  of  other  theories  based  on  the  docu¬ 
mentary  hypothesis,  may  be  seen  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Review,  January,  1888,  where  it  is 
strongly  maintained  that  there  are  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  book  either  of  language  or  style 
of  composition,  or  of  historical  position  or 
essential  doctrine,  which  would  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  more  than  one  author  was 
engaged  in  its  composition. 

In  the  volume  just  issued.  The  Messiah  of 
the  Apostles,  the  documentary  hypyothesis 
is  now  presented  afresh,  in  a  form  more  radi¬ 
cal  and  serious  than  that  of  Vischer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  volume  the  book  contains  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  number  of  apocalypses, 
which  were  written  by  several  authors  and 
were  once  quite  independent  of  each  other, 
each  having  its  own  literary  origin  and  organ¬ 
ism.  These  as  they  now  appear  constitute  a 
series  of  seven  Visions,  with  seven  scenes  in 
each  Vision,  arranged  with  prologue  and 
epilogue  and  episodes,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
constitute  the  one  Apocalypse.  Existing  at 
first  independently,  they  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  degrees  in  several  editions  more  or 
less  complete,  through  the  labors  of  a  number 
of  editors  and  redactors,  each  one  of  whom 
makes  changes  more  or  less  extensive  in  the 
material  which  has  come  into  his  hands.  At 
length,  the  final  redactor  appears  and  puts 
in  his  editorial  work,  transposing  parts  of  the 
original  apocalypse,  pushing  some  portions  of 
one  into  the  midst  of  the  others,  making 
seams  wherever  needful,  introducing  explana¬ 
tory  statements  here  and  there,  adapting  and 
modifying  the  details  to  meet  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  and  purpose,  and  arranging  the  entire 
material  anew  in  order  to  secure  the  symme¬ 
try  and  unity  he  was  aiming  to  produce.  And 
thus  the  last  editor,  a  person  wholly  unknown, 
becomes,  not  indeed  the  original,  but  the  final 
author  of  the  book  as  the  Church  now 
possesses  it,  not  only  its  form,  but  its  sub¬ 
stance  being  derived  largely  from  him.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  book  of  Revelation  becomes  a 
collection  of  apocalypses,  differing  in  date  and 
authorship,  probably  written  first  in  Hebrew, 
by  degrees  translated  and  combined  in  several 
successive  editions,  with  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  divisions,  additions,  emendations, 
comments  by  unknown  redactors,  and  finally 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  very  Word 
of  God. 

Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  this  volume  as  to 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  specific  evidences  on 
which  this  conclusion  is  based,  or  of  the 
documentary  hypothesis,  or  the  higher  criti¬ 
cism  as  thus  exhibited.  The  volume  itself 
does  not  furnish  the  reason  in  detail,  but 
gives  simply  the  conclusion  that  has  been 
reached.  In  general,  this  may  be  said  to  rest 
on  certain  supposed  variations  in  language 
and  style,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  con¬ 
struction  and  teaching  which  are  presumed 
to  indicate  the  agency  of  several  workers 
rather  than  one.  The  validity  of  this  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  absolutely  determined  only  by  a 
searching  investigation  of  all  the  facts  and 
evidences  in  the  case.  And  certainly  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  that  a  hypothesis  so  startling  and 
revolutionary  should  be  verified  by  irresisti¬ 
ble  proof  before  it  can  be  allowed  to  supplant 
and  repel  the  existing  belief  that  John  the 
Apostle  was  the  sole  author  of  the  Book  which 
for  eighteen  centuries  has  borne  his  name. 

But  while  such  scholarly  investigation  is  in 
progress,  there  are  certain  practical  questions 
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which  may  be  legitimately  raised  at  once, 
and  which  those  who  are  not  exegetical  schol¬ 
ars  are  in  some  degree  competent  to  discuss. 
To  the  statement  of  these  practical  queries, 
the  present  article  is  devoted : 

First :  Can  the  Book  of  Revelation,  on  this 
hypothesis,  be  regarded  as  canonical?  If  it  be 
what  is  here  described,  has  the  Book  any 
legitimate  place  in  the  Scriptures?  As  such, 
how  did  it  make  its  way  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  early  Church,  into  the  circle  of 
Sacred  Oracles?  How,  as  such,  can  it  main¬ 
tain  its  position  among  them?  Its  canonicity 
has  indeed  been  questioned  by  individual 
minds  at  different  periods  on  the  ground  of  its 
obscurity  and  of  the  failure  thus  far  to  solve 
its  mysteries,  and  such  scholars  as  Harnack 
have  actually  thrown  it  out  from  the  Canon, 
partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  on  account 
of  difficulties,  linguistic  and  historical,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  found  in  it.  Some  sporadic  doubt 
on  this  point  existed,  as  we  know,  in  the  early 
Church;  but  such  doubt  never  rested  on  un 
certainty  as  to  the  authorship  or  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Book.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  belief  that  John  the  Apostle  had  writ¬ 
ten  it  was  the  strongest  reason  from  the  first 
for  its  introduction  into  the  sacred  Canon.  In 
a  word,  it  was  its  supposed  Apostolicity  that 
secured  credence  and  canonical  position  for  it 
at  the  beginning.  Had  it  been  known  or  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  early  Church  to  be  such  a  con- 
glamerate  as  is  described  in  this  volume,  is 
it  not  well  nigh  incredible  that  the  Book 
could  ever  have  been  accepted  as  a  portion  of 
the  Word  of  God?  And  if  such  a  theory  were 
now  adopted  universally,  is  it  not  certain  that 
the  question  of  canonicity  would  be  raised  at 
once,  and  that  multitudes  would  follow  Har¬ 
nack  and  his  German  disciples  in  eliminating 
the  book  from  Scripture  and  relegating  it,  as 
Harnack  does,  to  a  place  among  the  early 
Christian  writings,  interesting  indeed,  but 
void  of  title  to  any  place  in  the  Divine  Word? 
In  other  terms,  while  rejecting  the  ground, 
and  the  only  ground  on  which  the  Church  has 
hitherto  received  it,  and  accepting  this  new 
view  of  it,  what  rational  basis  have  we  left 
for  confident  affirmation  as  to  its  canonicity? 

Secondly :  Is  the  Book  of  Revelation  on  this 
hypothesis  impired?  Did  holy  men  write  it  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  Was 
the  hand  of  God  present,  and  supremely  pres¬ 
ent,  in  the  very  complex  and  prolonged  process 
of  evolution  and  construction  described  in  this 
volume?  Doubt  as  to  canonicity  involves,  of 
course,  serious  doubt  as  to  inspiration  also. 
It  should  be  freely  granted  that  our  belief  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  books  does  not 
rest  exclusively  on  our  ability  to  name  their 
author  in  every  case ;  other  evidences  may  be 
found  in  or  about  them  which  are  sufficient 
to  justify  our  faith.  The  volume  in  considera¬ 
tion  admits  that  we  are  compelled  by  certain 
traditions  either  to  suppose  that  the  John  of 
these  apocalypses  was  the  Apostle,  or  that 
some  one  must  have  used  his  name  as  a 
pseudonym  ;  and  it  further  supposes  that  the 
Apostle  was,  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  author  of  the  apocalypse  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  and  of  those  concern¬ 
ing  the  Seals  and  the  Bowl.  But  we  are  also 
told  that  as  to  the  rest  of  the  apocalypses,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  John,  Mark,  or  the 
presbyter  John,  or  any  other  John,  or  any 
other  person,  wrote  them  or  edited  them.  The 
whole  Apocalj'pse  is  recognized  as  a  holy  book 
of  God— it  is  said— because  of  its  holy  con¬ 
tents  simply,  and  not  on  any  historic  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  its  authorship. 

Yet  the  inspiration  in  the  case  must  have 
been  located  somewhere,  and  in  some  person 
or  persons.  Where  and  in  whom?  Were  these 
original  apocalypses,  each  and  all,  written  by 
men  supernaturally  moved  and  qualified  and 


commissioned  to  prepare  them?  Were  the 
several  editors  also  so  endowed  and  in¬ 
structed?  Was  the  final  editor  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  final  author,  plenarily  inspired 
in  the  task  of  manipulating  these  original 
documents  — altering,  abridging,  amending 
them  just  as  the  Holy  Ghost  directed,  in 
order  to  produce  at  last  a  book  on  which  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Spirit  could  be  fitly  placed? 
Was  this  man  divinely  moved,  divinely  quali¬ 
fied,  who  cast  this  mass  of  material  into  a 
form  never  contemplated  by  those  who  wrote 
the  original  apocalypses,  throwing  out  some 
of  their  inspired  matter,  and  correcting  other 
parts  of  it,  and  at  last  using  the  name  of  the 
beloved  Apsotle  as  a  pseudonym  in  order  to 
give  credibility  and  currency  to  his  produc¬ 
tion?  Is  there  any  real  analogy  to  such  a 
process  as  this  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  either 
the  New  Testament  or  the  Old?  And  how 
can  we  receive  this  Revelation  as  a  holy  book 
of  God,  filled  with  holy  contents  instinct  with 
divinity,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  theory  as 
to  its  origination? 

Thridly  :  Is  this  Revelation,  in  the  Biblical 
sense  and  usage  authoritative?  Are  we  war 
ranted  in  believing  its  doctrines  as  truths 
which  God  has  uttered  and  has  imposed  on  us 
as  articles  of  faith?  Shall  we  receive  its 
warnings  as  if  they  were  sounded  forth  from 
the  skies,  and  rest  on  its  blessed  promises  as 
made  to  us,  not  by  men,  but  by  God  himself? 
May  we  sing  its  wonderful  hymns  as  if  they 
were  veritable  songs  of  heaven  td  be  repeated 
on  earth  by  believers  and  the  Church  while 
the  world  standeth?  Does  a  divine  authorita¬ 
tiveness  pervade  the  Book  through  and 
through,  so  that,  above  all  human  writing  or 
editing,  we  may  be  assured  that  what  we  dis 
cern  is,  in  the  language  of  our  Confession,  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Serpiture?  These 
are  the  supreme  questions  which  must  confront 
any  and  all  theories  that  derogate  from  the 
essential  unity,  the  Johannine  origin,  the 
Apostolic  quality,  the  canonical  position,  as  to 
the  full  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  closing 
Book  of  Holy  Scripture.  Far  better  will  it  be 
for  us  all  to  adhere  closely  to  the  affirmation 
of  the  sublime  Prologue  to  this  sublime  Book : 

“The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
gave  unto  Him,  to  show  unto  His  servants 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass ,  and 
He  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  His 
servant,  John,  who  bore  record  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  all  things  that  he  saw.” 

Lane  Seminary,  Oct. 

THE  WALDENSIAN  SYNOIK 

The  annual  Synod  of  the  Vaudois  met  at  La 
Tour,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne  at  the  foot  of 
the  Piedmontese  Alps,  a  short  time  ago. 
There  was  a  large  gathering  of  ministers  and 
elders,  and  of  the  general  public,  together 
with  delegates  from  the  Reformed  churches 
of  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  The 
English  Presbyterian  Church  was  represented 
by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Richard  Leitch, 
M.A..  Newcastle-on  Tyne.  Among  other  mat¬ 
ters  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Synod 
was  the  great  celebration  that  took  place  in 
Rome  on  Sept.  20th,  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  freedom  of  Rome  and 
the  annexation  of  the  Papal  States  to  Italy. 
After  a  long  and  animated  discussion  the  fol 
lowing  finding  was  come  to:  “The  Waldensian 
Synod  joins  in  the  rejoicings  of  Italy  on  this 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1870,  the  day  that  assured  Italy’s 
unity  forever,  along  with  her  liberties, 
among  which  that  of  conscience  and  free¬ 
dom  of  worship  holds  the  first  place.  The 
members  of  the  Presidential  Office,  acting 
concurrently  with  the  Boards  of  the  Church, 
are  diiected  to  make  the  above  decision  known 
through  whatever  means  they  may  consider 
worthy  of  the  Church  they  represent,  and  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  offered.”  A  deputa¬ 
tion,  headed  by  Dr.  Prochet  of  Rome,  Dr. 
Gamonet,  of  Florence,  the  Moderator  of  the 
Synod,  and  Pastor  Pons  of  La  Tour,  were  to 
attend  at  Rome  and  join  in  the  celebration. 
A  letter  was  also  sent  to  King  Umberto  I.  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  good  feeling  which  the  Wal¬ 
densian  Church  cherishes  towards  him,  and 
congratulating  him  on  his  reigning  over  free 
and  united  Italy 


UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

This  new  precinct  of  the  wonderfully  grow¬ 
ing  city  of  New  York  has  come  suddenly  into 
notice  and  provokes  unexpected  inquiry.  The 
older  citizens  are  asking  where  it  may  be^ 
and  one  of  them  who  has  spent  his  life  on 
Manhattan  Island,  prominent  in  business  no 
less  than  in  public  life,  confesses  to  us  his 
ignorance  of  the  locality,  and  begs  for  in¬ 
formation.  Even  the  citizens  of  Yonkers, 
whose  daily  journey  into  town  by  their  branch 
of  the  New  York  and  Putnam  line  of  the 
“Central,”  have  mildly  wondered  at  the  new 
station  under  the  bluff  of  the  Harlem,  whose 
sole  exit  to  the  upper  and  outer  world  is  hy 
water  or  an  airy  bridge  that  spans  the  road¬ 
ways  aloft  and  vanishes  into  the  shadows  of 
century  old  trees  that  seem  to  soar  up  to  the 
sky.  To  the  dwellers  up  the  Hudson  who 
swing  down  this  secluded  valley  deep  in  the 
morning  paper,  the  name  even  makes  no  sign, 
and  one  who  has  gone  that  way  for  years  re¬ 
ceiving  an  invitation  to  the  festival  of  re¬ 
moval  from  Washington  Square,  declined  to 
attempt  a  journey  of  discovery  that  seemed  as 
dimly  uncertain  as  explorations  in  strange 
and  unknown  lands. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  late  William  E.  Dodge 
drove  a  few  friends  over  what  is  now  the 
upper  limit  of  Central  Park,  and  halting  at  a 
point  commanding  a  wide  prospect  over  the 
valley  to  the  height  beyond  the  Harlem,  re¬ 
marked  to  rather  incredulous  auditors :  The 
time  will  come  when  all  these  plains  will  be 
covered  with  buildings  as  down  town  is  now, 
with  residences  of  the  better  class  probably 
crowning  the  hills  that  close  the  view.  It 
was  a  far  outlook  then,  and  to-day  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  reproduce  the  picture  then  under 
inspection.  A  few  years  later  the  late  D.  N. 
Barney,  walking  in  his  library  one  evening  at 
Irvington  recounted  the  story  of  his  struggle 
with  Aldermen  and  Legislature  to  get  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  experimental  line  of  elevated 
road  from  Thirtieth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue 
to  the  old  Bloomingdale  Road,  or  Broadway 
and  Seventy-second  Street  of  to  day.  He 
sadly  confessed  that  it  seemed  a  losing  fight, 
and  yet  he  steadfastly  affirmed  that  such  a 
road  would  redeem  the  wastes  of  criminal 
desolation  and  danger  up  town,  or  “out  of- 
town,”  as  it  then  seemed  to  be,  and  recoup  the 
city  a  hundredfold  for  any  and  all  expend! 
ture.  Standing  on  the  magnificent  site  of 
the  New  York  University  the  other  day  we 
recalled  these  bits  of  “ancient  history”  with 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  men  who  pushed  on 
improvements  in  transportation  under  such 
discouragements,  and  a  keen  regret  that  one 
could  not  pay  to  them  personal  homage  for  their 
brave  belief  in  the  vital  needs  of  the  near 
future.  For  true  progress  is  a  battle  under 
skilful  generals.  Our  immense  gains  are 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  sagacity  and 
persistence  of  a  few  prophets  and  ministers  to 
our  civilization. 

It  was  this  sentiment  which  gave  so  much 
point  to  the  handsome  tribute  to  Chancellor 
MacCracken  paid  in  behalf  of  the  Alumni  by 
William  Allen  Butler.  The  trans-Alpine  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Julius  Ca'sar  made  Rome  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  modern  life  and  fixed  the  fame  of  the 
martyred  Emperor  among  the  stars.  To  make 
the  trans-Harlem  move  of  one  of  New  York’s 
great  schools  was  a  feat  of  daring  and  of  far- 
seeing  policy  that  at  first  seemed  full  of  diffi¬ 
culties  insuperable  and  of  imminent  danger  of 
overleaping  history.  With  its  grand  achieve¬ 
ment,  its  wisdom  and  its  wonder  burst  upon 
us  with  such  conviction  as  to  shame  every 
doubt  and  silence  every  criticism.  Listening 
to  the  praises  of  the  position  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  institutions  we  almost  re- 
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gretted  the  new  location  of  Columbia,  and 
even  fancied  a  shade  of  regret  on  the  face  of 
President  Seth  Low,  that  Moringside  Heights 
were  so  far  “down-town.”  Now  the  point  of 
danger  has  so  shifted  as  to  make  us  look  for 
safe  seclusion  from  trade,  and  sites  sufticiently 
central  to  the  home  of  the  city  in  the  region 
beyond  the  extremest  point  of  Manhattan 
Island.  The  hope  that  the  Itiverside  Ridge 
will  remain  a  residence  part  of  the  city  justi 
Bes  the  location  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bishop 
Potter,  but  twenty  five  years  more  will  crowd 
even  that  to  repletion.  Our  Chancellor  was  a 
true  prophet  of  the  city’s  further  expansion. 
Within  twenty  years,  there  will  be  no  more 
talk  of  the  “annexed  district.”  The  young 
pastor  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  whom  we  first  met 
away  back  in  the  sixties  on  the  streets  of 
Dayton,  has  proved  the  man  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  ;  he  has  crossed  the  Harlem  and  that 
dividing  line  in  the  life  tides  of  the  city  will 
speedily  disappear.  Changes  like  that  are 
proudest  conquests.  Those  private  battles  for 
the  best  in  sight  of  a  broad  vision,  fought 
quietly,  as  Dr.  Butler  well  said,  “with 
patience,  persistence,  and  pugnacity,”  give 
victories  that  are  bloodless  truly,  but  are 
verily  beyond  all  price. 

Just  another  such  victory  gave  the  ground 
for  this  later  one,  when  that  beautiful  Wash¬ 
ington  Bridge  was  sprung  over  the  narrowest 
point  between  the  Highlands  of  the  Harlem,  a 
genuine  work  of  faith  almost  poetic  in  its 
lonely  loftiness,  when  planned  and  achieved 
by  Andrew  H.  Green,  the  beat  friend  New 
York  City  ever  had,  and  who  yet  lives  to  do 
her  grander  service  by  delivering  millions  of 
men  and  women  from  dreary  bondage  to  the 
sluggish  and  oft  slovenly  ferry-boats.  He  it 
was  who  opened  the  way  to  University 
Heights.  The  old  homesteads  of  Ogden  and 
Carman,  of  Butler  and  Mali  were  remote  and 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  but  the  exploring 
foot  passer  over  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Bridge. 
The  estate  of  Mr.  Mali  is  now  occupied  by  the 
University  campus  with  its  first  edifices;  the 
adjoining  Butler  estate  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Chancellor  as  his  home.  Controlling  ad¬ 
jacent  property,  the  University  is  secure  in  its 
surroundings,  and  now  with  this  touch  of 
what  President  Gates  of  Amherst  in  his  de¬ 
lightfully  finished  address  styled  the  “intensest 
life  of  man,”  it  becomes  a  centre  of  influence 
and  interest  imperishable  as  the  foundations 
of  these  lovely  hilts. 

The  new  University  is  but  an  extension  of 
the  old.  Three  great  schools  hold  on  down¬ 
town.  The  Medical  School  in  Tweny  third 
Street,  the  School  of  Law  under  Judge  Abbott, 
and  the  new  and  most  promising  School  of 
Pedagogy  under  Professor  Shaw  hold  the 
“heights”  of  the  grand  structure  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  site  where  Morse  and  Matthews,  Crosby 
and  our  beloved  Henry  M.  Baird,  for  so  long 
gave  tone  to  the  life  of  a  busy  city,  and  held 
aloft  the  torch  of  true  learning  amid  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  traffic,  with  zeal  and  with  success. 

THE  SOUL’S  RESURRECTION. 

Some  day  we  are  to  go  forth  in  our  spiritual 
responsibility  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
spiritual  existence.  The  soul,  buried  under 
the  cares  of  life  thrills  when  it  hears  such 
tidings  as  that.  Is  it  ready — is  it  any  way 
getting  ready— for  such  resurrection?  See 
how  the  whole  evangelical  experience  starts 
with  such  an  intelligence.  The  soul  brought 
face  to  face  with  its  destiny  feels  its  utter  un¬ 
fitness  for  it.  Sin  and  stain  are  on  its  gar¬ 
ments.  It  must  have  some  deliverer.  It  must 
find  its  deliverer  there  whither  it  is  going,  in 
that  spiritual  world  for  which  it  feels  its  un¬ 
fitness,  for  which  it  must  be  fit.  It  cries  out 
for  Christ.  Christ  comes,  and  the  mysterious 
work  of  pardon  and  regeneration  passes  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  soul ;  and  then  the  soul, 
with  a  spiritual  immortality  now  set  clearly 
before  it,  goes  to  work  to  struggle  with  itself, 
to  conquer  down  its  yet  remaining  sin,  to  win 
Christ  perfectly,  to  be  good,  pure,  and  holy. — 
Bishop  Brooks. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  Exposition  at  Atlanta  has  had  no  trouble 
with  the  Sabbath  question.  Having  passed 
several  weeks  of  the  time  it  is  to  be  open,  it 
may  not  now  have  any  trouble.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  people  of  the  South  commend 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  closing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This 
must  be  so.  or  the  papers  of  the  South  would 
have  cried  out  against  it.  Then,  too,  the 
Commissioners  remember  the  experience  at 
Chicago.  Although  the  gates  were  open, 
many  of  the  exhibits  were  covered,  and  the 
people  in  large  numbers  would  not  attend  the 
Exposition.  The  action  at  Atlanta  in  closing 
the  Fair,  has  saved  the  country  a  great  deal 
of  debate,  establishes  a  good  precedent  for  the 
Exposition  the  people  of  Baltimore  intend  hold¬ 
ing  in  1897,  and  shows  the  effect  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  controversy  in  1893. 

The  Sabbath  opening  at  the  Chicago  Fair 
was  a  subject  that  was  participated  in  by  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  country.  Great  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  to  protest  against  it  or  in  favor 
of  it.  The  decision  of  courts  was  invoked. 
After  all  the  discussion  about  it,  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  produced  by  it,  the  question  was  not 
decided  by  newspapers  or  by  courts,  but  by 
the  people,  the  people  themselves.  While  the 
gates  were  open,  they  were  practically  closed. 
We  hope  that  as  the  Fair  proceeds,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Sabbath  closing  will  become  more 
and  more  apparent.  We  hope  so  for  our  own 
sake,  for  the  people  of  Baltimore  do  not  want 
to  fight  this  battle  over  again  at  the  opening 
of  our  Exposition.  We  would  like  to  have  it 
understood  from  this  time  that  we  intend  to 
observe  the  Sabbath.  We  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  authorities  here  will  regard  the  lesson 
taught  both  at  Chicago  and  at  Atlanta,  where 
in  the  former  the  people,  and  in  the  latter  the 
authorities,  decided  that  the  Sabbath  should 
be  observed.  Fierce  as  the  contention  was  in 
1893,  and  apparently  fruitless  as  was  the  re¬ 
sult,  the  controversy  was  not  in  vain.  The 
Sabbath  has  a  good  many  more  defenders  than 
it  had  before.  Some  who  were  doubtful  as 
to  where  they  stood  on  this  question,  have  be¬ 
come  very  decided  in  their  desire  to  have  the 
Sabbath  observed.  The  public  conscience  has 
been  quickened,  and  Sabbath  desecration  in 
many  forms  has  been  checked.  Remote  as 
may  seem  to  be  the  connection,  Messrs. 
Parkhurst  and  Roosevelt  and  others  following 
in  their  footsteps,  we  believe,  have  been  made 
more  decided  in  their  purpose  and  more  sue 
cessful  in  their  efforts  by  the  people’s  Sabbath 
decisions  of  1893.  And  now  that  Sabbath 
observance  is  to  be  an  issue  in  the  coming 
elections,  we  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  to 
make  the  people  less  earnest  for  the  holy  day. 

If  we  have  to  decide  between  a  Sabbath  with 
the  Exposition  closed,  or  a  Sabbath  with  the 
Exposition  open,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  American  people  will  decide  for  the 
former.  If  we  are  to  decide  for  a  liberal  Sun¬ 
day,  as  some  call  it,  or  a  Puritan  Sabbath,  as 
others  call  it,  we  think  a  majority  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  would  decide  for  the  Puritan  Sabbath.  A 
Sabbath  with  Exposition  and  saloons  and 
gambling  dens  all  open,  leads  to  mobs  and 
riots  and  violence  and  crimes  of  all  kinds, 
while  a  Sabbath  with  these  closed,  leads  to 
quietness,  sobriety,  and  a  peacefulness  condu¬ 
cive  to  a  proper  observance  of  the  day.  While 
worldly  people  would  do  away  with  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  a  sacred  day,  we  think  that  religious 
people  are  disposed  to  crowd  too  much  into  it. 

Since  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  the 
little  space  for  reading  and  meditation  has 
been  taken  away.  Many  Sabbath  schools  are 
held  both  morning  and  afternoon.  The  morn¬ 
ing  school  commences  too  early  for  much 
private  devotion.  The  afternoon  school  closes 
too  late  for  attention  to  the  private  duties  of 


religion  before  the  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society.  The  whole  day  is  taken  up 
by  many  with  the  public  duties  of  religion. 
The  most  active  and  useful  people  in  our 
churches  get  no  time  to  refresh  their  souls  on 
the  Sabbath-day  with  private  study  and  prayer. 

Then  there  is  a  tendency  to  preoccupy  the 
Sabbath  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  other  bodies  as  though  there  was  no 
other  day  for  certain  important  subjects. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  we  had  a  week 
day  as  a  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.  It  was 
the  last  Thursday  in  February  which  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  of  the  South  continued  to 
observe  until  this  year,  and  which  our  Assem¬ 
bly  changed  to  the  last  Thursday  in  January, 
1870,  and  to  the  last  Wednesday  in  January, 
1888,  and  to  the  last  Thursday  in  January, 
1891.  This  year  for  the  first  time  we  are 
called  to  observe  the  second  Sabbath  of  Janu¬ 
ary  as’ a  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  and  the 
Southern  Assembly  call  their  people  to  observe 
the  first  Sabbath  in  November.  That  the 
same  prompting  that  led  both  Assemblies  to 
the  Sabbath  as  the  Day  of  Prayer,  did  not  lead 
them  both  to  the  same  Sabbath,  is  most  re¬ 
markable. 

By  this  change  Faculties  of  colleges  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  upper  classes  will  find  that  the 
day  is  not  what  it  was;  in  a  sense,  such  a  day 
ceases,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  min¬ 
isters  and  others  that  these  colleges  desire  on 
that  day  to  assist  in  the  service.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  for  information,  and  also  to  show 
the  tendency  to  crowd  everything  into  the 
Sabbath.  If  we  make  nothing  of  a  week  day 
as  a  day  to  be  specially  observed  by  relig’ous 
worship,  is  it  any  wonder  that  week-day  ser¬ 
vices  are  neglected  by  a  large  number  of  our 
people  ? 

The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  have  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  Million  Dollar  Fund,  who 
are  working  with  great  vigor.  They  have  sent 
out  a  circular  to  the  churches,  in  which  they 
say:  “The  money  can  easily  be  raised  if  all  of 
us  will  thoughtfully,  generously  give  our 
share.  The  apportionment  to  each  church  of 
one  tenth  of  its  congregational  expenses  is 
suggestive  rather  than  admonitory.  It  bears 
too  hard  on  the  weak  churches.  But  if  the 
weaker  churches  come  as  close  to  the  mark  as 
they  can,  and  the  stronger  go  as  much  beyond 
it  as  they  can,  the  fund  will  be  secured.” 

These  words  are  appropriate  in  any  part  of 
our  Church,  and  for  that  reason  we  quote 
them  here.  Dr.  Babcock  of  the  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  and  Dr.  Witherspoon  of  the  First 
Church  of  Baltimore,  made  earnest  speeches 
on  this  subject  before  the  Synod  of  Baltimore. 

R.  H.  W. 

A  TOTAL  ABSTAINER’S  VIEW. 

An  “Anti-Alcoholic  Congress”  has  recently 
been  held  at  Basle,  Europe,  attended  by  five 
hundred  delegates,  representing  all  classes  of 
society  and  all  professions.  It  seems  that 
some  of  its  members  were  far  from  being  ex¬ 
tremists,  in  theory  at  least.  Witness  this : 

To  quote  from  a  member  of  this  body  (pre¬ 
sumably  a  clergyman)  who  reported  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  L’Eglise  Libre:  “The  members  of 
Blue  Cross  have  no  desire  to  see  the  vines 
pulled  up;  they  see  in  abstinence  only  a 
remedy  for  disease ;  once  the  disease  is  cured, 
they  will  all  be  happy  to  discontinue  the 
medicine.  For  my  part,  I,  a  total  abstainer, 
declare  that  a  glass  of  one  of  your  excellent 
cruz  of  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  is  something 
truly  delicious  which  one  may  take  with  the 
giving  of  thanks,  and  that  in  warm  weather 
like  the  present,  a  mu^  of  beer  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  precious  and  desirable  thing.  I  deprive 
myself  of  both  because  I  desire  to  help,  by 
my  example,  those  unfortunate  brethren  of 
mine  whose  will  is  atrophied,  and  who  are 
obliged  to  deprive  themselves  of  what  they 
cannot  use  without  abusing ;  but  as  for  curs¬ 
ing  that  which  my  Saviour  deemed  werthy  to 
serve  as  the  symbol  of  His  blood  shed  for  us, 
I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  do 
so.” 
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MISSIONARY  MAP  OF  ALASKA 


FROM  THK  OKitilNAL,  BY  I>R.  SHKLDON  JACKSON,  SHOWING  HOW  HE  AND  THE  SECRETARIES  WHO  UNITED  WITH  HIM  DIVIDED  THE 
LAND  BETWEEN  THE  MISSIONS  OF  Dli  FERENT  DENOMINATIONS  SO  THAT  ONE  SHOUED  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  ANOTHER. 


below  zero,  a  situation  that  called  for  no  ordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  “grit  and  grace”! 

“Here  was  an  ideal  distribution  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  force,  in  which  there  was  no  sacrifice 
of  principle,  but  an  overflow  of  Christian  love, 
which  seemed  to  come  as  a  baptism  from  on 
high.  It  was  not  in  pride  or  scorn,  but  in 
truest  love  that  these  soldiers  of  the  cross 
turned  to  the  right  and  the  left,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  great  Leader,  and  marched  to 
their  several  positions  of  duty  and  of  danger. 

“How  wide  was  the  separation  of  these  brave 
men,  may  he  seen  from  a  table  of  distances. 
Starting  from  the  Presbyterian  stations  in 
Alaska,  and  sailing  northwest,  one  might  espy 
a  little  Swedish  church  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Saint  Elias ;  but  then  turning  southwest,  he 
would  have  to  sail  five  hundred  miles  before 
he  came  to  the  position  held  by  the  Baptists, 
from  which  to  Unga,  where  the  Methodists 
pitched  their  tents,  is  another  stretch  of  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles. 
These  are  all  island  stations,  while  the  Epis- 
copalains,  Moravians,  and  Congregational - 
ists  are  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior. 

“  These  distances  are  reckoned  from  the 
outside— from  the  circumference — where¬ 
as,  if  measured  from  centre  to  centre,  the 
distance  from  Sitka  to  Kadiak  is  six  hund¬ 
red  and  thirty-three  miles  in  an  air  line, 
and  other  stations  “stand  off”  on  the  land, 
or  into  the  sea,  in  the  same  majestic  isola¬ 
tion.  These  magnificent  distances  would 
keep  the  most  belligerent  of  men,  even 
those  who  were  sticklers  for  creeds  and 
forms,  from  controversy.  No  man  could 
“despise  his  brother”  over  such  vast  stretch¬ 
es  of  land  and  sea  ” 


The  Christian  wisdom  that  presided  over  this 
division  is  illustrated  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  Dr.  Field’s  book,  “Our  Western 
Archipelago,”  pages  146  and  147.  He  com¬ 
pares  the  meeting  of  four  men  (for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Episcopal  Board  could  not  be 
present)  to  another  meeting  in  an  upper  room, 
and  then  proceeds  with  the  following  picture : 

“And  now  I  see  these  four  heads  bending 
over  the  little  table,  on  which  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  has  spread  out  a  map  of  Alaska.  For  the 
first  time  they  seen  its  tremendous  propor¬ 
tions,  as  it  reaches  over  many  degrees  of 
longitude  and  far  up  into  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  allotment  was  made  in  perfect  harmony. 
As  the  Presbyterians  had  been  the  first  to  en¬ 
ter  Southeastern  Alaska,  all  agreed  that  they 
should  retain  it,  untroubled  by  any  intrusion. 
By  the  same  rule  the  Episcopalians  were  to 
keep  the  valley  of  the  Yukon,  where  the 
Church  of  England,  following  in  the  track  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  had  planted  its 


missions  forty  years  before.  The  island  of 
Kadiak,  with  the  adjoining  region  of  Cook’s 
Inlet,  made  a  generous  portion  for  the  Bap¬ 
tist  brethren  ;  while  to  the  Methodists  were 
assigned  the  Aleutian  and  Shumagin  Islands. 
The  Moravians  were  to  pitch  their  tent  in  the 
interior  — in  the  valleys  of  the  Kushokwin  and 
the  Nushkagak  ;  while  the  Congregationalists 
mounted  higher  to  the  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  American  side  of  Bering  Strait ;  and 
last  of  all,  as  nobody  else  would  take  it,  the 
Presbyterians  went  to  Point  Barrow,  in  lati¬ 
tude  seventy-one  degrees  and  twenty-three 
minutes,  the  most  northern  mission  station  in 
the  world !  There  is  a  little  Danish  church  at 
Upernavik,  in  Greenland,  which  is  higher— 
seventy-two  degrees  and  forty  minutes— but 
no  mission  station.  Thus,  in  the  military 
assignment  of  posts  to  be  held  the  stout¬ 
hearted  Presbyterians  at  once  led  the  advance 
and  brought  up  the  rear  in  a  climate  where 
the  thermometer  was  at  times  fifty  degrees 
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The  Intelligencer  has  this  reference  to  Brit¬ 
ish  domination  in  many  lands: 

Great  Britain  has  taken  possession  of  and 
fortified  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  virtually 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  Aden  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India, 
Australia,  and  other  islands  of  Australasia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Hong  Kong.  All  these 
positions  command  and  threaten  the  most  im¬ 
portant  routes  of  commerce.  Possession  has 
been  obtained  of  nearly  every  one  by  decidedly 
questionable  proceedings,  often  with  hardly  a 
shadow  of  right.  Recent  events  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Great  Britain  will  take  possession  of 
commnading  positions  in  Central  and  South 
America,  if  allowed  to  do  so.  The  probable 
completion  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  appar 
ently  prompts  Englishmen  to  seek  to  secure  a 
position  which  will  threaten  the  outlets  of 
that  waterway,  and  any  doubtful  pretext  that 
can  give  a  shadow  of  right  to  an  endeavor  to 
secure  such  a  foothold  will  be  improved  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  utmost. 

These  facts  and  indications  raise  the  question 
whether  the  earth  exists  simply  to  promote 
English  interests,  and  whether  other  nations 
have  any  interests,  which  Englishmen  regard 
worthy  of  respect?  We  have  witnessed  the 
partition  of  Africa  among  Powers  who  have 
no  right  to  it.  Are  we  to  witness  a  similar  par¬ 
tition  of  Central  and  South  America?  Is  it  right 
to  do  nothing,  and  allow  the  British  greed  of 
territory,  especially  of  that  which  commands 
commercial  routes,  to  have  a  free  hand,  or  is 
it  wise  and  right  to  say  that  seizures  of  terri¬ 
tory,  such  as  have  been  occurring  for  many 
years  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  shall  not  be 
made  on  the  Americas  if  the  pe^le  of  the 
United  States  can  prevent  it?  We  may  be 
compelled  before  long  to  reach  a  decision. 
The  American  republics  are  young  and  weak, 
but  they  are  steadily  advancing  in  those  at¬ 
tainments  which  constitute  national  prosper¬ 
ity,  power,  and  happiness.  They  are  worthy 
of  protection  and  encouragement. 


The  Independent  has  come  upon  what  it  de¬ 
scribes  as  “a  disgrace  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,”  namely,  a  Benedictine  Brewery.  It 
has  long  flourished  in  the  face  of  some  oppo¬ 
sition,  its  product  having  once  received  the 
sanction  if  not  the  certificate  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
Thus  once  for  all  infallibly  indorsed  by  the 
Pope,  all  who  presume  to  question  about  it  or 
complain  of  its  influence,  even  in  a  mild  way, 
are  looked  upon  as  but  a  shade,  if  at  all,  bet¬ 
ter  than  outright  heretics.  It  is  a  Rt.  Rev. 
Abbot,  who  evidently  knows  all  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  tipple  turned  out  who 
thus  arraigns  his  brethren.  Trusting  that  our 
contemporary  would,  on  further  reflection,  have 
eliminated  the  disedifying  word  “richness” 
we  quote  its  text  and  remarks.  We  quite  agree 
with  its  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  “to  get  around  the  blundei'ing  act 
of  a  dead  Pope”— this  even  by  a  fallible  and 
virtually  heretical  proceeding: 

Probably  we  ought  not  to  let  the  richness  of 
the  following  letter  be  lost  to  our  readers. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  St.  Vincent 
Monastery  makes  and  sells  beer  to  the  public; 
and  not  a  few  Catholic  priests  and  laymen, 
with  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  active  aid,  of  a 
number  of  bishops,  are  attacking  this  busi¬ 
ness  as — to  use  a  Roman  Catholic  word — dis¬ 
edifying,  and  are  even  declaring  that  it  must 
stop.  So  the  Right  Reverend  Abbot,  Nepomuk 
Jaeger— not  the  arch  abbot  in  charge  but  an¬ 
other  abbot— thus  replies  in  the  Chicago  Re¬ 
view  : 

“I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  fight  against  St. 
Vincent’s  Brewery  is  a  colossal  humbug  based  on 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy.  .  .  .  From  1877  to  1884  1 
was  the  only  Slavonic  missionary  in  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Everywhere  where  Bohemians, 
Poles  and  Slavs  were  working  I  was  sent  to  bring 
them  the  consolation  of  our  holy  religion.  Once,  in 
Ravenna,  I  had  to  hear  400  confessions,  and  when  I, 
fatigued  as  I  was,  was  invited  by  the  local  pastor  to 
dine  at  his  hou.se,  four  Irish  priests  began  to  banter 
me  about  St.  Vincent’s  beer.  I  was  too  tired  to 
joke  or  to  polemicize,  so  when  they  would  not  cease 
their  rallying  I  told  them:  ‘Gentlemen,  if  the  priests 
and  hard-working  brothers  of  St.  Vincent’s  had 
champagne,  Rhine  wine,  ginger  and  brandy  at  din¬ 
ner,  as  you  have  here,  I  am  quite  sure  they  would 


not  drink  beer:  but  we  are  too  poor  to  buy  these 
costly  beverages.  Besides  we  con.sider  our  beer  less 
dangerous  for  the  spirit  and  more  wholesome  for 
the  boil y.’  There  was  a  ‘tableau’  when  I  drew  their 
attention  to  hypoerLsy.  The  former  Pastor  K.,  of 
Latrobe,  often  spoke  against  the  brewery  at  St. 
Vincent's.  But  when  I  visited  him  once  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  bishop  he  got  several  bottles  of  wine 
from  out  of  a  secret  hiding-place  and  offered  them 
to  us.  It  was  a  good  brand,  and  we  enjoyed  it.  1 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  late  Bishop 
O’Connor  of  Pittsburg,  got  scruples  on  account  of 
St.  Vincent’s  Brewery  and  confided  them  to  Pope 
Pius  IX.  After  the  Holy  Father  had  heard  Arch- 
Abliot  Wimmer’s  side  of  the  matter  he  told  Mgr. 
O’Connor,  ‘My  son,  just  let  Boniface  Wimmerdrink 
and  sell  his  beer.’  Since  then  all  was  quiet  until 
recently,  when  eight  teetotalers,  led  by  a  priest,  got 
it  into  their  heads  to  hand  us  a  set  of  resolutions 
wherein  they  prescribe  to  us  what  we  shall  and 
what  we  shall  not  drink.  Oh,  the.se  hypocrites!” 

We  will  not  dicuss  the  propriety  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Abbot’s  telling  what  drinks 
the  local  pastor  in  Ravenna  provided  at  his 
private  table,  nor  of  the  secret  hiding  place 
out  of  which  Father  K.  of  Latrobe,  now  dead, 
got  the  bottle  of  wine  wi-h  which  he  enter 
tained  the  bishop ;  but  we  are  interested  in 
this  distinct  statement  of  the  difficulty  which 
Bishop  O’Connor  and  others  have  met  in  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  scandal.  It  is  that  Pope 
Pius  IX.  had  given  special  authority  to  the 
St.  Vincent  brewery  to  make  and  sell  beer. 

This  monastery  and  brewery  is  not  at  all 
under  the  control  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
A  bishop  cannot  meddle  with  a  monastery  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  regular  order  like  the  Benedic¬ 
tines.  He  may  see  that  their  conduct  is  quite 
disedifying,  but  the  monastery  is  responsible 
only  to  the  head  of  the  order,  and  he  can  *do 
nothing. 

The  most  active  apostle  of  total  abstinence 
among  the  Catholics,  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin, 
tells  the  story  of  the  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
the  liquor  business  as  carried  on  by  the  St. 
Vincent  Abbey.  Bishop  O’Connor,  the  first 
bishop  of  Pittsburg,  believed  the  scandal  so 
great  that  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  Holy 
See  at  Rome ;  but  he  could  do  nothing,  as 
Arch-Abbot  Wimmer  had  already  got  from 
Pius  IX.  permission  to  both  brew  and  to  sell 
beer.  The  subject  came  up,  so  it  is  said,  in 
the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  where 
it  met  the  same  impassable  objection — the 
Pope  had  given  express  permission.  Then 
Griffin’s  Journal  took  up  the  fight  some  three 
years  ago,  and  has  kept  it  up  very  vigorously 
ever  since.  Last  spring  the  Pittsburg  Cath¬ 
olic  Total  Abstinence  Union  unanimously 
passed  vigorous  resolutions  specifically  con¬ 
demning  this  Benedictine  Abbey. 


The  Outlook  notes  what  is  going  on  in  De¬ 
troit  just  now,  by  way  of  valuable  example 
to  other  American  cities  : 

Just  how  rapidly  the  cities  of  this  country 
are  approaching  the  European  standard  of 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  may 
be  judged  by  a  proposition  now  before  the 
Aldermen  of  Detroit  for  consideration. 
Through  lapse  of  franchise  now  claimed,  or 
by  earlier  termination  of  such  franchise  as  an 
outcome  of  litigation  now  pending,  the  city 
of  Detroit  expects  to  take  possession,  upon 
payment  therefor  as  may  be  finally  deter¬ 
mined,  of  the  rails  and  equipment  of  the  De 
troit  Citizens’  Street  Railway  Company.  Thus 
much  of  the  situation  it  is  necessary  to  know 
in  order  to  understand  the  terms  and  realize 
the  significance  of  the  proposition  herein  after 
to  be  outlined.  The  Detroit  Railway  is  now 
operating  a  street  railway  in  Detroit  at  a 
three-cent  fare,  with  liberal  transfers.  This 
Company,  through  its  Vice-President,  H.  A. 
Everett,  makes  the  proposition  referred  to : 
it  contains  the  following  features: 

(1)  It,  the  Detroit  Railway,  will  lea.se  from  the 
City  of  Detroit  the  tracks  and  street  work  which 
the  latter  may  acquire  from  the  Citizens’  Company, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  same  will  pay  “ihree  and  one- 
halt  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  actual 
value  necessary  to  be  paid  by  the  city  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  said  tracks;”  which  proposition,  if  realized, 
would,  as  Mayor  Pingree  says,  “enable  the  city  to 
handle  its  tracks  in  its  own  way,”  and  is  a  nearer 
approach  to  Glasgow’s  successful  plan  than  has  yet 
been  attempted  in  this  country. 

(3)  It,  the  Detroit  Railway,  will  carry  passengers 
day  and  night,  furnishing  universal  transfers,  for 
the  uniform  rate  of  “three  cents  per  passenger,  and 
w  e  will  sell  tickets  at  the  rate  of  forty  for  fl  (or  for 
two  and  one-half  cents  each).” 

Thus,  in  these  simple  propositions,  are  at 
once  realized  the  two  ideal  results  which 
municipal  ownership  seeks,  i.  e.,  control  of 
the  streets  by  the  people  and  low  rates  of 


transportation.  There  are  some  minor  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  proposition,  but  the  two  already 
named  are  the  important  ones,  touching,  as 
they  do,  the  essentials  of  muncipial  owner¬ 
ship.  Will  Detroit  accept  the  offer?  With 
commendable  sagacity  and  promptitude,  the 
Common  Council,  at  the  Mayor’s  suggestion, 
appointed  a  committee  of  four  Aldermen  and 
the  Mayor  to  investigate  the  proposition,  and 
the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  that  com¬ 
mittee. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  has  this  reference  to 
the  unexpectedly  large  sum  contributed  for 
missions  on  a  stormy  October  Sabbath  here  in 
New  York : 

The  last  day  of  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Christian  Alliance,  recently  held  in  this 
city,  was  a  remarkable  one,  in  regard  to  the 
large  amount  of  money  pledged.  On  Sabbath 
morning,  notwithstanding  the  drenching  rain, 
a  good  audience  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  people  assembled  in  the  American  The¬ 
atre.  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  preached  the  annual 
sermon  from  John  iii.  16.  At  the  close  of  the 
sermon  the  missionary  offering  was  begun. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  seemed  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  large  offering  from  the  congregation. 
Very  many  of  those  who  had  given  so  liberally 
last  year  were  absent,  and  although  their 
gifts  will  still  continue,  yet  the  offering  of 
the  day  did  not  seem  likely,  judging  by 
human  probabilities,  to  be  an  especially  large 
one.  But  the  audience  was  broken  into  ten¬ 
derness  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  amid  a  hush 
of  holy  earnestness,  the  offering  began.  So¬ 
phie  was  the  first,  and  her  pledge  of  $25,  the 
earnings  of  her  washing  for  the  next  year, 
seemed  to  touch  all  hearts  and  to  be  a  kind 
of  first  fruit  of  the  sacrificial  gifts  of  the 
year.  Then  the  cards  began  to  come  up  in 
various  sums— §250,  $300,  $2000,  $3000,  then 
$5000,  and  as  each  of  these  extraordinary 
pledges  was  announced,  the  audience  burst 
forth  into  hallelujahs  of  praise,  and  so  it  went 
on  for  nearly  two  hours,  until  three  hundred 
and  fifty  people  had  pledged  for  the  coming 
year  various  amounts,  from  $5000  down  to  $5. 
Then  the  meeting  closed,  to  resume  at  three 
o’clock,  when  about  fifty  more  offerings  were 
presented  and  Mr.  Simpson  announced  the 
result  of  the  pledges.  It  was  a  delightful  sur¬ 
prise,  and  when  he  quietly  said  that  the  sum 
of  $53,^00  had  been  pledged,  and  that  probably 
this  was  the  largest  offering  that  had  ever 
been  made  at  any  of  the  Conventions  in  New 
York  City  the  great  audience  rose  to  its  feet 
and  sang  again,  and  again,  and  again,  doxol- 
ogies  of  praise  to  God.  A  number  of  other 
pledges  came  in  during  the  evening,  and  the 
total  amount  pledged  before  the  close  of  the 
Convention  reached  the  large  sum  of  sixty 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  1 


The  Christian  Observer  tells  the  story  of  a 
mission  Sunday  school  suddenly  left  without 
a  head,  and  the  choice,  by  the  session,  of  a 
very  diffident  business  man  of  large  interests 
as  superintendent.  The  pastor  insisting  on 
his  acceptance,  we  are  told  : 

For  a  time  under  his  care  the  school  had  an 
ordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  but  little  or  no 
growth.  Then  there  came  a  change.  In  some 
unperceived  way,  it  took  a  start  and  went 
forward  to  a  great  success.  The  pastor  won¬ 
dered  and  studied  over  it.  At  last  he  asked 
the  new  superintendent.  His  answer  is  one 
that  is  well  worthy  of  pondering  by  all  Chris¬ 
tian  workers.  He  said  that  ho  felt  that  the 
change  had  been  in  his  own  spirit  and  conse¬ 
quent  methods  of  work.  At  the  first,  he  said, 
he  felt  himself  stimulated  to  work  in  part  by 
an  honest  pride  in  making  the  work  grow  un¬ 
der  his  hands.  But  at  the  time  just  spoken  of 
he  decided  that  there  was  a  higher  motive  to 
stimulate  him  to  work,  namely  the  honor  of 
Christ,  and  the  privilege  of  promoting  the 
Saviour’s  glory.  He  said  that  as  soon  as  ho 
made  this  the  dominant  motive  in  his  heart, 
the  work  assumed  a  growth  and  prosperity 
that  amazed  even  himself.  Under  this,  God 
blessed  both  him  and  his  school. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  pastor’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  ruling  elder  as  he  repeated  the 
facts  to  us.  In  many  of  our  congregations 
there  are  men  (and  women,  too)  who  think 
they  cannot  do  anything.  They  feel  too  diffi¬ 
dent  to  make  the  effort.  But  God  giveth  his 
help  to  those  who  try. 
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INTRODUCTION:  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION. 
The  Foundation  op  the  Kingdom. 

I  Samuel  xi.,  xiii.-xv. 

We  learned  last  week  that  although  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  Israel  were  satisfied  with  the 
divinely  appointed  choice  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x. 
26),  the  majority  were  not  disposed  to  accept 
as  their  king.  Saul  therefore  took  no  step 
toward  the  kingship  (vs.  27),  but  went  home 
and  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 

His  opportunity  must  have  come  very  soon ; 
the  Ammonites  were  already  threatening 
when  the  elders  of  Israel  made  their  first  re¬ 
quest  for  a  king  (last  lesson),  and  our  present 
lesson  begins  with  their  coming  up  against 
Jabesh  Oilead,  that  eastern  outpost  beyond 
the  Jordan  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  early  history  of  Israel. 

The  Ammonites  were  a  powerful,  but  savage 
nation  of  marauders  (see  Amos  i.  13),  by  no 
means  so  nearly  civilized  as  their  neighbors, 
the  Moabites,  to  whom  they  were  nearly  akin 
(Oen.  xix.  87,38).  Their  territory  skirted  the 
trans-Jordanic portion  of  Gad  and  Manasseh.the 
boundaries  of  which  were  never  clearly  defined  ; 
a  hundred  years  before  they  had  been  subdued 
by  Jephthah  (Jud.  xi.  29  33),  and  that  doubt¬ 
less  was  the  time  when  Israel  should  have 
made  its  boundary  secure.  It  bad  neglected 
to  do  so,  however,  and  now  Ammon  had  gath¬ 
ered  strength  and  come  up  in  great  force 
against  the  Israelitish  tribes  east  of  Jordan. 
In  terror  these  begged  for  a  treaty  of  alli¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  conditions  offered  by  Nahasb 
were  so  barbarous  (1  Sam.  xi.  2),  that  terri¬ 
fied  though  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead  were, 
(hey  could  not  submit  to  them.  Apparently 
the  Jabesh-Gileadites  had  heard  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Saul  and  just  as  evidently  Nahash  had 
not,  or  he  would  not  have  granted  the  seven 
days’  respite  asked  for  (verse  3).  It  may  be 
noted  that  a  special  friendliness  existed  be¬ 
tween  Jabesh  Gilead  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
That  town  alone  did  not  take  part  in  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  tribe  several  generations 
before  (Jud.  xxi.  8,  9),  and  their  loyalty  to 
Saul  in  later  days  was  pathetically  strong 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  11-13).  Now  they  send  messen¬ 
gers  directly  to  Saul’s  city,Gibeah.  The  tidings 
they  bore  moved  the  people  of  that  city  to 
abject  terror  (ISam.  xi.  4),  until  Saul,  coming 
home  with  bis  oxen  (see  7)  from  the  field 
where  he  had  been  ploughing,  like  another 
Cincinnatus  arose  to  the  emergency.  The 
Spirit  of  God  came  mightily  upon  him  ;  hewing 
his  oxen  in  pieces,  he  sent  the  ghastly  tokens 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
summoning  the  people  to  come  up  at  once  to 
fight  for  their  eastern  brethren  and  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  whole  land  from  the  danger 
that  threatened.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Saul 
associated  Samuel’s  name  with  his  own  in 
this  summons.  It  showed  that  he  was  acting 
with  the  authority  of  Jehovah. 

The  figures  in  verse  8  are  manifestly  cor¬ 
rupted,  a  very  easy  thing  in  writing  Hebrew, 
where  the  slightest  possible  change  of  a 


stroke  may  change  the  meaning  of  two  or 
three  words.  The  word  “numbered”  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  same  connection  does  not 
mean  counted,  but  organized;  he  set  them  in 
companies  and  regiments,  or,  as  the  Hebrew 
would  have  it.  in  fifties  and  thousands. 

The  result  of  Saul’s  prompt  action  was  two¬ 
fold.  Ammon  was  utterly  discomfited  (vs. 
11),  and  the  enemies  of  Saul  were  put  to 
silence  (vs.  12).  The  victory  completed,  the 
whole  body  repaired  to  Gilgai  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho  (there  were  three  Gilgals  in  Pales¬ 
tine),  the  scene  of  the  first  religious  services 
in  the  Promised  Land  (Josh.  v. ),  and  there 
solemnly  ratified  the  choice  of  Saul  as  king. 

The  formal  abdication  of  Samuel  which  fol¬ 
lows  in  chapter  xii.,  we  studied  last  week. 
The  first  verse  of  chapter  xiii.  is  certainly 
corrupt.  It  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.  ;  a  proper 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  as  it  stands  would  be, 
Saul  was  one  year  old,  and  when  he  was  two 
years  old,”  etc.  Nearly  all  scholars  agree  that 
the  verse  probably  read, “Saul  was  .  .  .  .  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  and  he  reigned 
.  .  .  and  two  years  over  Israel.  ”  Precisely  how 
long  Saul  reigned  we  do  not  know.  Paul  says 
forty  years  (Acts  xiii.  21),  but  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  round  number.  (Note  the  number  of 
judges  and  kings  who  are  said  to  have  held 
office  forty  years.) 

At  just  what  period  in  his  reign  Saul  began 
to  form  a  standing  army  we  cannot  tell,  but 
it  is  of  this  event  that  we  are  told  in  xiii.  2, 
and  that  Jonathan,  the  king’s  son,  w'as  made 
lieutenant  (under  Abner  his  uncle.  1  Sam. 
xiv.  50).  In  forming  a  standing  army  of  only 
three  thousand  men,  Saul  seems  to  have  acted 
on  much  the  same  principles  that  govern 
the  United  States.  It  is  evident  that  this 
band  of  picked  and  highly  trained  men  were 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  large  volunteer  body 
in  any  time  of  emergency. 

We  already  know  that  there  were  Philistine 
garrisons  in  various  Israelitish  centres.  One 
of  these  was  on  a  hill  overlooking  Gibeah, 
and  Jonathan, fgoaded  by  the  sight,  made  a 
sally  and  destroyed  the  “pillar”  (not  garrison, 
xiii.  3,  4),  which  was  their  token  of  suprem¬ 
acy.  As  a  result,  the  entire  Philistine  host 
was  immdiately  called  out  (vs.  5).  Saul  issued 
a  call  for  volunteers,  but  the  terror  of  the 
Philistines  was  still  upon  Israel,  and  they  were 
slow  to  come  to  the  rendezvous  (vs.  7),  which 
was  not  the  Gilgai  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  but 
a  rock  fortress  in  the  country  of  Ephraim 
(the  Gilgai  of  2  Kings  ii.  1). 

One  of  the  three  signs  which  Samuel  had 
given  Saul  at  his  anointing  was  that  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  should  one  day  bring  him  to 
Gilgai,  where  he  must  wait  till  Samuel  should 
tell  him  what  to  do  (1  Sam.  x.  8).  The  time 
had  now  come,  but  Saul’s  faith  and  obedience 
were  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  army 
was  melting  away  (vss.  8,  11),  Saul’s  courage 
was  unequal  to  the  “seven  days’  ”  waiting  of 
the  sign,  and  he  offered  the  sacrifice  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  engaging  in  battle.  Thus  breaking 
down  under  the  first  test^of  obedience,  Sam¬ 
uel  proclaimed  Saul  unfit  to  rule  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  and  prophesied  that  another  would 
be  raised  up  to  found  a  lasting  dynasty. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  remarkable  battle  of  Michmash 
by  which  the  power  of  Philistines  was  broken 
and  might  have  been  destroyed  but  for  the 
impetuous  self-will  of^Saul  (xiii.  16-xiv.  46). 
It  well  rewards  minute  study  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  the  topography  of  Palestine. 
It  is  interesting  also  not  only  as  a  telling 
chapter  of  military  history,  but  as  showing 
the  customs  of  the  time  and  bringing  out  in 
high  relief  some  of  the  strongest  features  of 
the  character  of  Saul,  and  more  especially  of 
Jonathan.  This  interesting  story  is  followed 
by  a  summary  of  Saul’s  deeds,  in  which  some 


of  David’s  victories  are  attributed  to  him 
(xiv.  47,  48),  and  a  sketch  of  his  family  rela¬ 
tions  (vss.  49  .51).  Then  follows  the  narrative 
of  Saul’s  final  rejection,  the  subject  of  the 
International  Lesson. 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON:  SAUL  RE¬ 
JECTED. 

1  Samuel  xv.  10-23. 

Golden  Text.— To  obey  is  better  than  sacri¬ 
fice. —  1  Samuel  xv.  22. 

Saul’s  reign  was  a  period  of  wars.  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  on  the  east,  Philistines  on  the 
west,  and  Amalekites  in  the  Negeb,  the  desert 
of  the  south,  were  continually  hostile,  while 
on  the  north  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  encroach  on  Israel’s  territory. 
Over  all  these  he  was  victorious  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree. 

After  the  temporary  check  given  to  the 
Philistines  at  Michmash,  the  next  struggle  of 
which  details  are  given  us  was  with  the  wild 
Amalekites  of  the  Negeb,  the  ancient  foes  of 
Israel  (Ex.  xvii.  8-14;  Jud.  iii.  13).  The  time 
had  come  for  their  destruction  (compare  Deut. 
XXV.  17-19),  and  Samuel,  whose  authority  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  Jehovah  was  as  fully  recog¬ 
nized  now  as  before  the  institution  of  the 
kingdom,  brought  to  Saul  the  divine  com¬ 
mand  to  exterminate  this  people  utterly  (1 
Sam.  XV.  13).  The  righteousness  of  such 
wholesale  slaughters  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  if  ever 
extreme  punishment  is  lawful,  it  was  so 
in  the  case  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes ;  that  the 
stability  of  the  kingdom  demanded  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  Amalekites ;  that  Israel 
was  the  instrument  of  God  for  destruction  just 
as  pestilence  or  famine  are,  and  that  the  moral 
influence  was  not  disastrous,  but  rather, 
turned  to  good  by  “the  devoting”  of  all  or  a 
part  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered,  lifting  the 
exterminating  wars  into  the  sphere  of  religious 
service. 

Again  Saul  set  up  his  judgment  against  the 
command  of  God.  His  victory  was  complete; 
his  armies  swept  the  whole  desert  to  the  very 
border  of  Egypt  (vs.  7),  but  far  from  carrying 
out  the  divine  interdict,  he  saved  alive  the 
king  to  glorify  his  triumphant  return,  and 
reserved  all  the  best  of  the  spoil. 

We  have  already  learned  that  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “It  repenteth  me”  (vs.  11)  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  God  are  simply  to  be  regarded  as 
adaptations  of  a  divine  fact  to  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  Not  that  God  was  sorry  or  regretful 
for  having  made  Saul  king;  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Saul’s  disobedience  a  new  depart¬ 
ure,  a  new  policy  was  necessary,  such  as,  in 
the  case  of  man  would  show  sorrow  or  regret 
for  a  preceding  policy. 

Samuel  was,  not  grieved  (vs.  11),  but  indig¬ 
nant,  as  the  word  properly  means,  yet  he  spent 
the  whole  night  in  prayer  for  the  disobedient 
king.  Then  on  the  morrow  he  set  out  (from 
Ramah)  to  meet  Saul.  The  victorious  king 
had  come  up  with  army  and  spoils  from  the 
desert  scene  of  his  victories ;  at  Carmel,  on  a 
lovely  plateau  south  of  Bethel  (comp.xxv.  2)  he 
had  set  up  a  pillar,  inscribed,  no  doubt,  with  a 
record  of  his  victories  (like  the  Moabite  Stone 
and  other  ancient  monuments),  and  had  gone 
on  down  to  Gilgai  in  the  deep  Jordan  valley. 
There  Samuel  found  him  (vs.  13) ;  the  LXX. 
adds,  “and  behold  he  was  offering  the  first 
fruits  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  brought  from 
the  Amalekites  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the 
Lord.” 

If  Saul’s  greeting  of  Samuel  was  not  a  mere 
subterfuge,  if  he  had  really  persuaded  himself 
that  he  bad  performed  the  commandment  of 
Jehovah,  his  moral  blindness  was  all  the  more 
lamentable.  Samuel  sternly  tears  away  the 
veil  from  his  blindness  or  his  falsehood— the 


bleating  of  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  oxen 
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betray  Saul’s  disobedience.  That  it  was  a 
case  of  actua]  moral  blindness  and  not  bare¬ 
faced  falsehood, appears  from  Saul’s  persistence 
in  asserting  his  obedience  (vs.  15).  Even  after 
Samuel’s  stern  denunciation  of  his  conduct, 
given  as  the  very  message  of  Jehovah  (vss. 
16-19),  Saul  persisted  in  asserting  his  own 
obedience,  though  admitting  “It  is  true  that 
the  people  spared  the  chief  of  the  devoted 
things even  they,  however,  not  for  seliiBh 
ends,  but  to  do  homage  to  Jehovah  by  sacri 
flee. 

Samuel  interrupts  with  the  utterance  of  the 
great  principle  of  human  relations  with  God 
(vs.  23).  Prophet  and  psalmist  many  a  time 
after  this  enforced  this  principle  upon  Israel 
(Psa.  1.  8;  Isa.  i.  11  18;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Mic.  vi.6  8, 
comp.  Mark  12.  33),  and  our  Lord  himself  re¬ 
peated  the  lesson  (Matt  ix.  13).  Not  external 
ceremonial,  but  heart  obedience  is  what  God 
demands  ;  the  former  has  value  only  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  latter.  Disobedience  is  a  sin 
so  abhorrent  to  God  as  to  be  classed  with  idol- 
try  and  witchcraft  (1  Sam.  XV.  23).  And  with 
this  teaching  followed  the  formal  and  final  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Saul’s  rejection  by  Jehovah, 
whose  commands  he  had  himself  rejected. 

(Tbristtaii 
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By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 


Keif'ctlng  Christ. 

Nov.  11.  Because  of  wraith.  Matthew  19:  16-21. 

12.  Because  of  bittotry.  Luke  23  :  20  26. 

13.  Because  of  fear.  Luke  22 :  .M- 62. 

14.  Because  of  prirte.  Acts  8 :  1-4;  9 :  1-6. 

15.  Because  of  jealousy.  Acts  13:  6-12. 

16.  Because  of  bad  advice.  Acts  14 :  8-19. 

17.  Topic— Reject  ins:  Christ;  the  consequences. 

Matthew  10:  11-15,  ;13,  33. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  sending  out  of  His 
disciples  the  first  time  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
our  Lord  told  them  that  whosoever  would  not 
receive  them  nor  hear  their  words,  they 
should  shake  oil  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
them,  showing  thus  rejection  of  them.  And 
He  adds  with  solemn  emphasis  that  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  vile  and  guilty  Sodom  in 
the  day  of  judgment  than  for  them.  The 
guilt  of  rejecting  Christ  is  greater  than  the 
moral  turpitude  of  that  doomed  city.  Sodom 
shall  be  judged  according  to  its  knowledge 
and  opportunity.  They  who  have  the  Gospel 
have  knowledge  unto  salvation,  and  choicest 
opportunity.  Christ  sent  forth  His  disciples  in 
His  name,  and  they  need  not  fear  what  man 
should  do  unto  them.  He  who  cared  for  the 
sparrows  would  much  more  care  for  them.  It 
would  pay  them  to  deny  themselves  and  take 
up  any  cross  for  Him,  and  there  would  be  no 
profit  in  gaining  the  world  and  losing  one’s 
life.  They  are  sent  ones,  or  missionaries,  in 
Christ’s  name  and  on  His  behalf.  His  am¬ 
bassadors  bearing  His  flag  and  representing 
His  kingdom.  He  will  confess,  or  deny,  or  be 
ashamed  of  men  in  heaven,  before  His  Father 
and  the  holy  angels,  as  they  confess,  or  deny, 
or  are  ashamed  of  Him  and  His  words. 

The  life  and  words  and  works  of  His  disci¬ 
ples  come  up  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
angels  rejoide  over  their  success.  It  is  not 
they  alone  who  speak,  but  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
who  speaks  in  and  through  them.  As  men 
hear  and  trust  them  and  their  message,  so 
shall  the  Spirit  legard  and  trust  them.  He 
has  a  purpose  in  both  the  preaching  and  the 
hearing.  Our  Lord  here  takes  in  the  whole 
reach  of  His  kingdom  from  its  proclamation 
to  its  consummation,  when  the  jubilee  of 
redemption  shall  be  held. 

This  change  concerns  as  much  those  who 
bear  as  those  who  preach  the  Gospel.  Minis¬ 
ters  and  Christians  are  severely  criticized  and 
held^to  -a  strict  account  by  the  world  ;  none 


the  less  strictly  are  they  held  by  the  Lord  for 
hearing  and  not  believing.  Take  heed  how  ye 
hear,  is  a  most  solemn  warning.  Hear  and 
live,  or  neglect  and  perish.  There  is  no  neu¬ 
tral  ground ;  not  to  confess  is  to  deny. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  every 
one  who  hears  the  Gospel  would  accept  it  at 
once  and  esteem  it  an  unspeakable  privilege  to 
have  Christ  for  his  personal  Friend  and  Sa¬ 
viour.  Who  would  think  of  being  ashamed  of 
Jesus?  What  sinner  would  not  be  forgiven 
and  saved?  Who  would  not  only  confess  Him, 
but  at  all  hazards  and  everywhere. 

Christ  demands  of  every  man  a  belief  in 
Him  and  a  public  confession  of  His  name, 
and  a  living  confession ;  and  not  to  do  this 
He  regards  as  a  denial  and  rejection  of  Him. 
Such  a  confession  implies  an  acknowledgment 
of  Him  and  His  claims  as  the  Christ,  and  a 
belief  in  and  reception  of  Him  as  one  per¬ 
sonal  Saviour.  The  latter  is  the  chief  thing, 
for  one  may  confess  the  first  and  reject  the 
second  to  his  own  shame  and  undoing. 
Christ  claims  to  be  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King,  our  Teacher,  Redeemer,  Lord ;  and  His 
Gospel  is  God’s  merciful  way  of  salvation. 

These  claims  surpass  in  number  and  grandeur 
all  the  combined  claims  of  all  the  visionaries 
and  conquerors  of  all  the  ages.  And  they  are 
either  true  or  false.  If  false.  He  was  the 
boldest  blasphemer  and  wickedest  imposter 
the  world  ever  knew ;  If  true.  He  is  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God,  worthy  of 
supreme  faith  and  devotion ;  and  His  words 
and  promises  are  of  unspeakable  importance 
to  us.  Not  to  believe  in  Him,  not  to  confess 
Him,  is  to  perish  in  our  sins,  to  reject  our 
only  hope ;  to  receive  Him  is  to  have  in  Him 
eternal  life.  An  intellectual  belief  is  not  a 
confession  of  Christ,  while  personally  to 
neglect  and  at  heart  to  reject,  is  practically 
to  deny  Him.  To  believe  with  the  heart  and 
confess  with  the  mouth  and  follow  in  the  life 
is  the  least  Christ  can  require  to  express  His 
relation  to  us.  “With  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  con¬ 
fession  is  made  unto  salvation.”  “Whosoever 
shall  believe  in  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed.” 
Great  stress  is  properly  laid  on  confessing 
Christ  before  men  On  what  principle  of 
human  or  divine  justice,  or  power,  or  charity, 
can  we  claim  to  be  owned  by  Him,  who  do  not 
believe  in  and  follow  Him?  If  we  will  not 
have  His  name  on  us,  can  we  expect  Him  to 
put  our  name  on  His  Book  of  Life?  Not  to  be 
for  Him  is  to  be  against  Him. 

The  confession  which  Christ  demands  is  not, 
however,  a  single  act,  although  the  first  con 
fession  of  Christ  is  the  most  prominent  as 
marking  one’s  introduction’into  His  kingdom  ; 
but  once  made,  it  is  to  continue  through  life. 
One  takes  His  name  and  bears  it  henceforth. 
He  is  always  and  everywhere  a  confessor  of 
Christ  and  a  witness  and  disciple.  When  one 
has  accepted  Christ  and  received  forgiveness 
and  peace,  the  first  impulse  would  seem  to  be 
to  proclaim  it  and  boast  of  it  and  glory  in  it, 
and  to  call  on  all  around  to  rejoice  with  him. 
Gratitude,  obligation,  love,  obedience,  every 
motive  would  lead  one  to  do  this  at  once  and 
before  all  men^at  any  cost. 

“  Ashamed  of  Jesus !  that  dear  Friend 
On  whom  my  hopes  of  heaven  depend. 

Ashamed  of  Jesus !  sooner  far 
Let  evening  blush  to  own  a  star.” 

It  is  well  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
meant  to  confess  or  deny  Christ  before  men. 
In  the  choice  of  His  Apostles  and  in  sending 
them  out  to  preach  is  His  name  with  author¬ 
ity  to  demand  that  their  hearers  believe  in 
Christ  and  follow  them,  we  have  the  begin- 
!  ning  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  His 
witnesses  who  were  to  evangelize  the  world  in 
His  name.  The  visible  Church  consists  of 
believers  and  their  households.  Tbe  Church 


represents  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  and  works  through  her.  To 
her  is  committed  the  world’s  conversion  and 
the  edification  of  the  saints.  She  only  can 
orderly  administer  the  sacraments.  Thus  the 
Church  has  a  vital  connection  with  Christ 
through  the  Spirit.  These  sacraments  of  Bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  nothing  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  full  of  significance  and  of  great 
spiritual  profit.  The  disciples  were  to  baptize 
believers  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  name,  or 
better,  into  the  name,  means  into  faith  in  the 
name,  or  into  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and  this 
was  a  public  confession  of  that  faith.  At 
Pentecost  they  preached  repentance  and  bap¬ 
tism  into  the  name  of  Christ  for  remission  of 
sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
provided  for  the  beginning  and  continuance  of 
a  Christian  confession. 

Baptism  is  the  outward  sign  and  seal  of  the 
washing  away  of  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  outward  cleansing  by  water  signifying  the 
inward  cleansing  by  the  Spirit.  All  believers 
were  baptized  at  once,  and  in  this  formal  and 
public  way  were  known  by  this  seal  as  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  those  who  were  not  baptized  were  un¬ 
willing  to  be  known  as  disciples,  and  so  far 
rejected  Him. 

Just  before  His  death  oui  Lord  instituted 
His  Supper,  which  was  to  be  observed  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  Him,  and  by  which  one  should 
show  forth  His  death,  or  confess  his  faith  in 
Him,  until  He  should  come.  This  has  been 
another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  all  ages.  It  is  an  observance  for  all 
Christians,  and  in  this  way  He  is  openly  and 
formally  confessed  before  men.  The  Lord’s 
death  for  sin  is  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
system,  or  showing  this  confirms  faith  in  Him 
as  one’s  Redeemer. 

As  society  is  now  constituted,  and  as  the 
world  views  it,  not  to  speak  of  the  Church, 
there  is  no  other  way  of  openly  and  publicly 
confessing  Christ  before  men,  with  the  idea 
which  the  early  disciples  had  of  it,  than  by 
confessing  Him  in  these  sacraments.  And 
that  means  uniting  with  His  visible  Church.* 
To  remain  out  of  the  Church  is  practically  re 
fusing  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  and  to 
class  one’s  self  with  unbelievers.  Not  to  con¬ 
fess  Him  in  some  open  manner  seems  so  like 
being  ashamed  of  Him  and  rejecting  Him, 
that  there  is  no  other  naipe  to  give  to  it. 
What  one  believes  he  speaks  and  shows  forth 
in  life.  A  secret  confession  is  a  contradiction 
of  terms.  Silent  discipleship  is  disloyalty. 
If  one  would  honor  the  Lord  who  died  for 
him,  he  will  give  Him  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt.  If  he  loves  Him,  he  will  show  it 
forth.  If  he  obeys  Him,  he  will  confess  Him. 

•Some  may  be  kept  from  a  public  confession 
by  a  mistake  as  to  its  meaning,  making  a 
stumbling-block  of  the  word  “profession,” 
which  is  not  Biblical,  for  such  an  act.  One 
does  not  profess  to  be  anything,  least  of  all 
to  be  better  than  others,  or  worthy  of  salva¬ 
tion;  but  he  confesses  his  sin  and  unworthi- 
ness  and  his  reliance  on  Christ  solely  as  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  that  in  which  he  trusts 
for  salvation.  The  faith  is  not  at  all  in  self, 
what  one  is.  or  has  done,  or  shall  do,  but 
wholly  in'what  Christ  is  and  has  done.  His 
merit  and  work  and  intercession,  all  is  of 
grace.  One  does  not  confess  himself,  but 
Christ.  Nothing  can  be  easier  or  more  simple 
if  one  only  believes  in  Him ;  not  to  do  it, 
means  unbelief. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  confession  be 
made  at  once  and  at  the  earliest  age.  The 
Scripture  time  is  “straightway,”  “immedi¬ 
ately,”  “that  same  day,”  when  and  as  soon  as 

hey  believed  they  were  baptized  and  received 
into  the  Church.  As  well  might  a  mother  re- 
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fuse  to  receive  to  her  bosom  her  new-born 
babe  as  for  the  Church  to  refuse  to  admit  a 
new  believer.  Suffer  the  children  to  come, 
says  the  Master.  The  surest  way  to  unfit  one¬ 
self  for  church  membership  and  to  hide  and 
dwarf  his  faith,  is  for  a  convert  not  to  make 
such  a  public  confession  of  his  faith.  The 
tender  March  lambs  should  have  the  warmest 
place  in  the  fold. 

This  demand  for  a  confession  before  men  is 
not,  however,  an  arbitrary  requirement,  but 
is  founded  in  the  need  of  disciples.-  It  is  very 
important  that  one  shall  be  required  to  take 
a  stand  and  show  his  colors  for  his  own  sake. 
The  line  needs  to  be  drawn  so  that  unbeliev¬ 
ers  and  rejecters  of  Christ  shall  know  them¬ 
selves  and  be  known  as  such.  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  matter,  and  for  life  eternal.  It  concerns 
and  decides  one’s  doom  at  the  judgment.  To 
confess  Him  one  must  break  with  the  world 
and  come  on  the  Lord’s  side  and  serve  Him. 
He  must  assume  the  Christian  name  and  duties 
and  responsibilities.  He  needs  to  be  restrained 
by  this  relation  from  evil  habit  and  act  and 
companionship.  The  loss  will  be  not  so  much 
that  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  as  his  own. 
He  needs  the  Church  and  cannot  well  live 
without  her  confession  and  privileges  and  sac¬ 
raments.  She  is  a  nurse  and  home  and  school 
and  workshop,  and  sometimes  a  hospital  for 
Christians.  There  is  also  honor  in  being  a 
disciple,  as  well  as  labor  and  restraint  and  a 
name.  Out  of  the  Church  one  can  have  no 
definite  aim  and  work,  and  will  neglect  the 
means  of  grace  and  be  specially  liable  to 
temptation  and  Satan  will  claim  him  as  his 
own.  It  will  be  asked’of  him,  “Is  he  a  Chris¬ 
tian?” 

The  Church  is  aggressive,  and  every  Chris¬ 
tian  should  have  a  part  in  her  world  wide 
work.  The  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ,  says. 
Come !  One  must  witness  a  good  confession 
and  hold  it  fast,  even  to  the  end.  Silence 
may  most  strongly  deny  Christ.  Reader,  are 
you  for  Christ  or  against  Him?  If  you  are  for 
him,  how  are  you  confessing  Him?  To  be 
owned  and  acknowledged  of  Christ  before  the 
universe,  and  to  abide  in  His  presence  and 
partake  of  His  glory,  shall  be  the  portion  of 
confessors.  To  others  He  must  say.  Depart, 
I  never  knew  you.  There  will  be  a  separation 
to  be  determined  by  the  relation  one  sustained 
towards  Christ  in  this  world. 


WH.4T  WILL  BE  THE  RESULT  ? 

Let  us  consider ‘for  a  moment  what  will  be 
the  result  if  the  wishes  of  some  intense  de- 
nominationalists  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  are  carried  out. 
Their  sole  objection  seems  to  be  that  the 
movement  is  not  confined  to  their  denomina¬ 
tion.  They  do  not  criticise  the  method  or 
plan  of  work,  or  the  results  accomplished  by 
the  local  societies;  but  they  say  that  the  lit¬ 
erature  sent  out  by  the  United  Society,  and 
the  conventions  arranged  by  it,  ignore  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  denominational  peculiarities.  So 
they  say  we  must  have  a  denominational  so¬ 
ciety.  If  they  are  honest  in  their  criticism, 
what  will  be  the  logical  result?  In  their  lit¬ 
erature  they  will  magnify  the  points  on  which 
they  differ  from  other  evangelical  Christians, 
and  in  their  conventions  they  will  emphasize 
sectarianism  instead  of  Christianitjf.  Is  this 
the  crying  need  of  the  world  to  day?  With 
the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil  presenting 
a  solid  front  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  it  not 
time  for  Christians  to  emphasize  the  things 
on  which  they  are  agreed  rather  than  the 
points  on  which  they  differ?  But  let  us  look 
into  this  matter  a  little  deeper.  Each  society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  like  each  Sunday- 
school,  is  independent  of  every  other,  and  is 
solely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  its 
own  church  and  pastor ;  and  right  there,  in  its 


own  church  and  from  its  own  pastor,  should 
receive  its  denominational  training  and  in¬ 
struction. 

In  regard  to  the  literature,  whose  fault  is  it 
if  there  is  a  lack  of  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist, 
or  Methodist  Christian  Endeavor  literature? 
No  one  has  a  monopoly  of  this.  The  de¬ 
nominational  publishing-houses  can  get  out  as 
much  as  they  please ;  and  every  article,  leafiet, 
or  book  that  they  issue  will  be  gladly  wel- 
conied  by  all  the  friends  of  Christian.  En¬ 
deavor.  The  special  copyrighted  leafiets  of 
the  United  Society  can  be  issued  by  any 
denominational  publishing  house  by  making 
such  request  known  to  the  United  Society. 
The  United  Society  has  from  the  beginning 
refused  to  do  that  which  each  church  and  de¬ 
nomination  is  supposed  to  do  for  its  own 
young  people.  The  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  is  a  method  of  work  for  young  people 
that  has  been  marvellously  successful  in  all 
evangelical  denominations,  and  among  nearly 
all  classes  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  is  a  world  movement.  The  United  Society 
issues  literature  outlining  the  general  plan  of 
work,  but  leaves  the  local  church  and  pastor 
to  fill  in  the  details  that  will  adapt  it  to  their 
special  need.  Because  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  helps  Sunday-schools  in  all  de¬ 
nominations,  and  issues  generally  Sunday- 
school  literature,  would  any  denomination  be 
justified  in  withdrawing  from  the  fellowship 
of  this  great  movement,  and  calling  its  school 
by  some  other  name,  such  as  the  “Wesley  In¬ 
stitute,”  or  the  “Calvin  Brotherhood,”  par 
ticularly  if  in  doing  so  it  used  the  literature 
and  methods  developed  by  the  Union,  simply 
making  a  few  verbal  changes?  Yet  this  is 
practically  what  some  advise  to-day  in  con¬ 
nection  with  young  people’s  work.  But  there 
are  some  good  people  who  are  troubled  be¬ 
cause  the  international  representative.  The 
Golden  Rule,  is  so  warmly  received  by  the 
young  people,  and  because  they  do  not  find 
their  own  pet  views  magnified  in  it,  but  simply 
Christ  exalted  as  “the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life ;”  but  these  good  people  should  re 
member  that  the  mission  of  The  Golden  Rule 
is  to  magnify  the  points  on  which  all  evan¬ 
gelical  denominations  are  agreed,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  young  people  to  do  Christ’s  will, 
that  they  may  know  of  the  doctrine.  Surely, 
with  several  hundred  religious  papers  in  this 
country,  whose  business  it  is  to  conserve  their 
denominational  interests,  there  is  room  for  a 
paper  that  shall  make  much  of  the  truths  and 
methods  of  work  upon  which  all  agree.  This 
The  Golden  Rule  tries  to  do,  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  should  be  opposed  because  it  has  a 
loyal  newspaper  representative  than  why  the 
Sunday  school  movement  should  be  opposed 
because  The  Sunday  school  Times  stands  as 
the  special  representative  of  its  work.  Neither 
does  the  position  of  The  Times  prevent  the  de¬ 
nominations  from  having  their  denominational 
Sunday  school  literature.  In  the  same  way 
each  denomination  can  have  its  own  Christian 
Endeavor  literature  and  department  in  the  de 
nominational  papers,  while  The  Golden  Rule 
will  stand  related  to  the  whole  movement  as 
The  Times  does  to  the  Sunday  school. 

I  would  like  to  have  those  who  are  troubled 
about  The  Golden  Rule  give  the  names  of  the 
religious  papers  that  make  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  young  people’s  work  in  the  Church,  or 
that  had  even  a  department  of  that  kind  prior 
to  1887,  when  The  Golden  Rule  entered  the 
field  as  the  champion  of  young  Christians.  I 
do  not  mean  a  boys’  and  girls’  story  page,  but 
a  young  people’s  prayer  meeting  department, 
with  suggestions  for  definite  religious  work. 
While  they  are  looking  this  up,  will  they  also 
please  tell  when  and  where,  before  the  Chris 
tian  Endeavor  movement  was  started,  fifty  six 
thousand  young  Christians  came  together 
from  forty -four  States  and  provinces,  and 
from  foreign  lands,  even  from  far  away  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  from  over  thirty  two  evangelical 
denominations,  to  plan  for  more  aggressive 
work  “For  Christ  and  the'Church”?  Let  them 
also  name  the  society  that  rallied  the  young 
people  for  definite  service  in  the  Church  be¬ 
fore  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  was  started.  Then  let  them  con¬ 
sider  how,  in  spite  of  captious  citicism  and  de¬ 
termined  opposition,  God  has  so  guided  and 
blessed  this  movement  that  it  stands  as  the 


most  remrkable  development  of  the  Church  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  Let  them  consider  all 
these  facts  before  they  oppose  and  misrepre¬ 
sent  a  movement  whose  only  purpose  is  to  ex¬ 
alt  Christ  and  rally  the  young  people  under 
His  standard.  Let  us  also  remember  that, 
while  the  names  of  the  grand  old  heroes  of  the 
Church,  and  their  birthplaces  and  burial- 
places,  are  dear  to  us,  it  is  only  because  of 
their  connection  with  Christ.  Movements 
whose  rallying  cry  is  the  name  of  any  man 
cannot  be  world  wide  in  their  influence.  Our 
leader  is  Christ,  and  our  endeavor,  to  serve 
Him.  Whatever  name  we  may  add  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  family  to  which  we  belong,  let  us 
always  retain,  as  the  expression  of  our  aim 
and  purpose,  the  xame  that  has  rallied  over 
two  million  of  Christian  youth  to  earnest  ser¬ 
vice  “For  Christ  and  the  Church” — the  name 
of  “Christian  Endeavor.” 

John  Willis  Baer. 

General  Secretary,  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 


A  UNIFORM  VERSION  OF  THE  METRICAL 
PSALMf. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  to  consider 
the  matter  of  a  joint  revision  of  the  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  met  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Thursday  morning,  October  24,  1895. 
The  following  persons  were  present :  E.  R. 
Craven,  D.  D. ,  and  William  H.  Roberts,  D.D. 
from  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  ;  W. 
J.  Robinson,  D.  D. ,  from  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Assembly;  W.  J.  Coleman,  D  D. ,  and 
Prof.  D.  B.  Wilson,  D.D.  from  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod;  David  Steele  D. D. ,  Prof. 
Matthew  Gailey,  and  James  D.  Steele,  Ph  D. , 
from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  General 
Synod. 

The  Joint  Committee  organized  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Craven  as  Chairman,  and  Dr. 
Robinson  as  Secretary.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  of  the  committees  was  stated  to  be 
set  forth  in  a  memorial  sent  to  several  relig¬ 
ious  bodies.  The  memorial  is  in  substance  as 
follows : 

To  secure  a  metrical  version  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  which  will  be  correct  and  elegant  and 
conform  to  the  present  canons  of  literary  taste 
in  the  English  tongue.  The  object  proposed  is 
not  to  commit  any  body  of  Christians  to  the 
use  of  such  book  in  whole  or  in  part  when 
completed,  but  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  met¬ 
rical  translation  of  the  Psalter  of  such  ex¬ 
cellence  as  will  commend  it  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  ail  who  may  desire  to  use  the 
Psalms  in  praise,  and  as  will  secure  it  a  place 
in  the  hymnody  of  all  the  churches.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  material  for  such  a  version  is 
already  in  hand  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
many  versions  and  the  many  manuals  of  the 
churches,  as  also  in  many  separate  individual 
renderings.  Thus  while  new  renderings  would 
not  be  excluded  from  consideration,  the  pro¬ 
posed  work  would  be  chiefly  that  of  collation, 
selection,  and  compilation  of  metrical  transla¬ 
tions  now  in  existence. 

The  Joint  Committee,  after  reading  of  the 
memorial,  resolved  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
the  following  denominations  to  cooperate  in 
the  movement :  The  Presbyterian  Assembly 
(South),  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopal  Church,  the  Holland  Chris¬ 
tian  Reformed  Church,  the  Canada  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  A  letter  was  forwarded  from 
ministers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
of  the  South,  intimating  that  this  denomina¬ 
tion  would  probably  appoint  a  committee  to 
cooperate  in  the  movement. 

This  meeting  being  merely  preliminary, 
after  an  interchange  of  views  among  those 
present,  the  Joint  Committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Publication’s  building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  • 
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Cbilbren's  Department. 

A  SSfALIi  BOY’S  PLiAINT. 

Wlitn  the  blizzard  is  blowing  outside  in  the  street,  I 
have  to  stay  here  in  the  house. 

I  liave  to  sit  quiet  the  whole  of  the  time,  as  still  as  a 
little  brown  mouse. 

They  won’t  let  me  tease  my  small  brother  at  all,  or  play 
with  my  small  sister's  things 

And  mamma’s  not  pleased  if  I  stop  in  her  room  and  set 
up  a  store  with  rings. 

.\iid  papa  gets  mad  as  a  crazy  March  hare  when  I  cut 
pictures  out  of  his  books. 

1  cannot  go  down  to  the  kitchen  to  stay  because  we’ve 
the  crossest  of  cooks. 

The  waitress  don’t  like  it  if  by  some  mischance  I  upset 
the  cranberry  pie. 

On  blizzardy  days  there  isn’t  a  boy  so  unhappy  and  tired 
as  I. 

The  dog  he  snaps  at  me  if  1  pull  his  tail,  and  pussy  she 
scratches  my  band 

If  I  put  her  aboard  the  piano  and  play  she’s  the  head  of  a 
musical  band. 

The  baby  he  cries  if  I  poke  at  his  eyes,  and  his  nurse 
drives  me  out  of  the  place. 

And  tells  me  that  all  through  the  rest  of  the  day  she 
don’t  want  a  sight  of  my  face. 

1  wish  it  would  clear  for  I  want  to  go  out:  I  cannot  stay 
quiet  and  still. 

I’m  so  full  of  moviness  all  of  the  time  that  sitting  down 
makes  me  feel  ill. 

I  cannot  do  anything— no.  not  a  thing -I  can’t  say  I  will 
or  I  wont; 

1  cannot  go  out  and  I  cannot  stay  in  when  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  don’t. 

—Harper’s  Bazar, 


DO  THY  lilTTIiE. 

Do  thy  little,  do  it  well; 

Do  what  right  and  reason  tell. 

Do  thy  little,  Ood  has  made 
Million  leaves  for  forest  shade, 
timallest  stars  their  g'ory  bring, 

Ood  employeth  everything. 

All  the  little  thou  hast  done— 

Little  battles  thou  hast  won. 

Little  masteries  achieved. 

Little  wants  with  care  relieved; 
Little  words  in  love  expressed. 

Little  wrongs  at  once  confessed; 
Little  favors  kindly  done. 

Little  toils  thou  did'st  not  shun; 
Little  graces  meekly  worn; 

Little  slights  with  patience  borne— 
These  are  treasures  that  shall  rise 
Far  beyond  the  smiling  skies. 


THE  NETTING  PARTY  AT  GROVELAND. 

It  was  the  first  time  Aleck  and  Grace  had 
stayed  at  their  grandfather’s  until  October. 
They  always  had  to  go  back  to  the  city  early 
in  September,  because  school  began  at  that 
time.  But  that  year  their  father  and  mother 
left  them  at  grandpapa’s  as  soon  as  school 
closed,  and  then  they  went  abroad.  They  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  home  in  time  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  back  in  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  but  were  delayed  until  late  in  October. 
Aleck  and  Grace,  although  they  wished  very 
much  to  see  their  dear  father  and  mother  at 
the  time  appointed,  yet  in  one  way  were  glad 
they  could  remain  at  grandpapa’s  until  nutting 
time.  They  had  had  a  great  desire  every  year 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  go  with  a  nutting 
party  to  the  woods.  So  early  one  Saturday 
morning  grandmamma  put  up  a  large  basket 
of  luncheon,  and  Aleck  and  Grace  started  off 
in  Mr.  Cameron’s  large  hay  wagon,  with  his 
two  boys  and  girls,  and  six  other  girls  and 
buys  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  Jack 
Green  drove  the  old  farm  horses,  for  he  was 
used  to  them,  and  fathers  and  mothers  and 
grandpas  and  grandmas  felt  safe  to  have  the 
children  with  him. 

Jack  Green  was  Mr.  Cameron’s  hired  boy. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  other 
boys,  for  he  knew  the  best  places  to  find 
arbutus  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  finest 
brooks  for  fishing,  as  well  as  the  fullest  nut 
trees  in  nutting  time.  When  the  boys'  fath- 
«rs  sent  them  into  the  garden  to  weed  carrots, 
or  hoe  beans,  or  get  the  bugs  off  from  the 


potatoes,  they  found  it  very  hard  work,  but 
they  never  got  tired  going  over  to  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron’s  lot  and  helping  Jack  at  the  same  kind 
of  work.  Jack  was  hired,  and  so  he  had  to 
keep  at  his  work ;  the  other  boys  were  work¬ 
ing  at  home,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  great  hard¬ 
ship  to  have  to  do  such  work  on  their  own 
places.  It  was  not  an  unusual  freak  on  their 
part,  for  other  boys  in  other  localities  have 
been  known  to  feel  and  act  much  as  the  boys 
at  Groveland  did.  It  is  strange,  though,  that 
they  found  it  pleasanter  to  work  away  from 
home.  But  one  thing  that  made  them  like  to 
work  with  Jack  was  because  he  had  so  many 
wonderful  stories  to  tell  that  interested  them, 
and  then,  too.  Jack  knew  so  much.  Really, 
those  boys  had  come  to  think  that  what  Jack 
Green  did  not  know  could  hardly  be  worth 
knowing.  Happily  for  those  boys,  Jack,  al¬ 
though  an  orphan  boy  whom  Mr.  Cameron  had 
taken  from  a  charitable  institution,  was  a 
good,  honest  Christian  boy.  His  companion¬ 
ship  was  not  hurtful  in  the  least  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  boys  was  for  good. 

After  the  children  had  found  the  best  place 
for  gathering  the  nuts.  Jack  tied  his  horses 
and  threw  blankets  over  them,  as  the  air  was 
cold.  Jack  was  very  kind  to  animals,  and 
animals  never  ran  away  from  him  as  they  did 
from  some  boys.  When  he  went  into  the  barn 
to  feed  the  horses  their  oats  in  the  morning, 
he  always  talked  pleasantly  to  them  as  if  they 
were  people,  and  they  in  turn  would  lean  their 
heads  over  and  rest  them  on  Jack’s  shouder. 

It  is  quite  strange  that  Aleck  and  Grace 
had  never  found  out  until  that  day  how  the 
nuts  grow.  They  thought  the  chestnuts  hung 
from  the  trees  just  as  we  buy  them  in  the 
stores.  When  they  saw  the  boys  throwing  the 
green,  prickly  balls  down  from  the  trees,  they 
thought  they  must  be  a  new  kind  of  nut  they 
had  never  seen.  Of  course  the  girls  and  boys 
with  them  were  too  polite  to  laugh  at  their 
ignorance,  but  when  Grace  and  Aleck  saw 
Jack  Green  cracking  open  the  chestnut  burrs, 
and  they  saw  each  chestnut  lying,  as  it  were, 
in  a  little  cradle  of  its  own,  they  were  very 
much  interested.  They  were  not  like  the 
large  horse  chestnuts  the  boys  had  in  their 
pockets  at  school  sometimes,  and  Jack  ex¬ 
plained  the  difference.  The  chestnut  tree 
which  has  the  chestnuts  we  eat,  has  large, 
handsome,  dark  green  leaves  all  in  one  piece, 
while  the  horse  chesntut  is  a  compound  leaf 
with  sharply  notched  edges.  The  horse  chest¬ 
nut’s  pyramid-like  spikes  of  flowers  are  very 
beautiful ;  the  country  children  had  seen 
them,  and  one  of  the  girls  said  she  had  read 
that  some  children  call  them  the  “Fairies 
Christmas  trees.”  The  flowers  of  the  common 
chestnut  hang  down  in  pale,  creamy  catkins. 

While  they  were  breaking  open  the  chestnut 
burrs  on  the  rocks,  Grace  remembered  reading 
in  a  book  not  long  before  that  there  is  a  giant 
chestnut  tree  growing  on  the  lower  slope  of 
Mount  Etna,  whose  trunk  is  so  large  that  it 
measures  no  less  than  190  feet  around,  and  is 
old,  so  old,  that  nobody  can  tell  its  real  age. 
It  is  called  “the  chestnut  of  the  hundred 
horses,”  because  there  is  a  legend  which  tells 
that  its  branches  once  gave  shelter  to  Queen 
Jeanne  of  Arragon  and  her  suite  of  a  hundred 
horsemen,  when  they  were  overtaken  in  a 
violent  storm. 

When  Grace  finished  telling  this  incident, 
the  girls  began  to  speak  of  luncheon.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  not  noon  yet,  but  like  all  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  going  pleasuring,  they  had  not 
eaten  much  breakfast.  The  boys  rather  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  luncheon  so  early,  yet  they 
were  just  as  hungry  as  the  girls.  Really,  I 
think  hoys  can  store  away  more  luncheon  than 
girls ;  some  boys  seem  to  be  hungry  all  the 
while.  There  is  no  place  like  mother’s  cup¬ 
board  for  a  visit  when  they  come  into  the 


house,  if  it  is  ninety-nine  times  a  day. 

The  boys  kept  on  shaking  the  trees  while 
the  girls  were  getting  the  luncheon  ready. 
Grandpa  had  told  grandma  that  she  had  put 
up  just  three  times  as  much  as  those  children 
would  eat,  but  she  only  smiled  and  said,  “I 
guess  you  have  forgotten  when  you  were  a 
boy  out  in  the  woods  nutting,”  and  then  the 
dear,  good  old  lady,  at  the  remembrance  of 
seeing  grandpa  in  their  school  days  eat  at  a 
pic-nic,  put  in  another  handful  of  cookies  and 
doughnuts.  Each  family  of  children  brought 
nice  things  for  the  luncheon,  but  somehow 
Aleck  and  Grace  did  not  think  they  were 
quite  as  good  as  grandmamma’s.  You  know 
grandmammas,  somehow,  do  make  their 
c  ookies  and  other  good  things  a  little  better 
than  anybody  else  can,  at  least  children  say  so. 

When  the  luncheon  was  ready  the  girls  pre¬ 
tended  to  ring  a  bell  by  saying,  “Ting-a  ling, 
ting  a-lingl”  and  the  boys  were  not  long  in 
getting  together,  I  can  tell  you. 

While  they  were  eating  and  talking  pleas¬ 
antly  together.  Jack  saw  two  little  dirty  faces 
peeping  through  the  trees  at  them.  “There 
are  the  Decker  children,”  he  said,  pointing 
his  finger  in  their  direction.  They  bobbed 
their  heads  further  in  between  the  tree  turnks, 
and  Aleck  and  Grace  saw  that  their  hair  was 
uncombed  and  they  looked  very  forlorn.  They 
had  seen  such  chidlren  in  the  city,  but  never 
before  in  the  country. 

“They’re  hungry,”  said  one  of  the  girls. 

“No  matter,  tell  them  to  go  away,”  spoke 
one  of  the  boys.  “They  have  no  business 
here.  ” 

The  boy  picked  up  a  chestnut  burr  to  throw 
at  them,  when  Jack  took  hold  of  hie  hand  and 
said:  “Don’t  do  that.  If  you  knew  what  I 
do  about  them,  you  woudn’t  do  so.  They 
have  a  hard  life  up  there  in  the  mountain, 
poor  things.  Their  father  wont  work,  but 
gets  what  he  can  from  their  mother  to  buy 
liquor  to  get  drunk  with,  and  he  frets  and 
scolds  at  those  children  and  their  mother 
from  the  time  he  comes  into  the  house  until 
he  goes  out  of  it.  And  I’ve  seen  him  throw 
great  pieces  of  wood  at  those  children.  You 
see  I  go  up  there  in  the  woods  near  their 
house  in  winter  to  draw  logs  to  the  saw¬ 
mill,  and  I  tell  you  I’ve  felt  sorry  for  them 
lots  of  times.  Their  mother  goes  to  the  mill 
to  work  in  the  rag-room,  sotting  rags,  and 
has  to  leave  them  all  day.” 

“Let  us  give  them  a  real  good  feast,”  said 
Grace.  “We  have  dinners  for  poor  children 
in  the  city.  Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
gave  four  big  dinners  last  winter.  ” 

The  two  Decker  children  were  glad  enough 
to  sit  down  and  eat  their  fill  of  the  good 
luncheon.  The  little  girl  held  a  shocking 
looking  doll  tightly  in  her  hand.  Its  eyes 
had  been  gouged  out,  and  its  hair  was  all 
gone,  except  a  little  tuft  on  the  top  of  its 
head,  which  looked  very  comical.  The  little 
girl  tried  to  feed  it  some  cake,  and  when  the 
boys  saw  her,  they  shouted  with  laughter. 
The  girls  did  not  think  this  kind  at  all  in  the 
boys,  they  knew  how  much  that  little  girl 
loved  her  dolly,  shocking  as  its  appearance 
was.  One  boy  whispered  to  Grace  that  the 
doll’s  arms  and  legs  were  paralyzed,  because 
they  hung  so  limp  and  lifeless. 

All  these  girls  and  boys  belonged  to  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  on  their  way 
home  Grace  said;  •'Why  don’t  you  begin  your 
work  for  the  poor  right  here  at  home  this 
winter?  If  I  were  you,  I  should  make  it  a 
first  duty  to  help  those  Decker  fchildren.  We 
forget  our  own  poor  at  our  very  doors  some¬ 
times,  in  sending  our  money  away  off  to  other 
places.”  That  suggestion  of  Grace’s  was  acted 
upon  that  winter  with  excellent  results. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  after  Jack 
had  fed  his  horses,  he  told  the  girls  and  boys 
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to  put  their  bags  of  nuts  in  the  wagon.  He 
said :  “It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  stay  any 
longer  in  the  woods ;  they  grow  damp  and 
chilly  two  hours  before  sunset  ”  It  was  a 
merry  drive  home  they  all  had,  and  that  nut¬ 
ting  party  will  always  be  a  pleasant  memory 
to  Aleck  and  Grace  and  the  children  of  Grove- 
land. 

When  Aleck  and  Grace  had  their  trunk 
checked  at  the  station  on  their  return  home, 
it  was  much  heavier  than  when  the  baggage¬ 
man  put  it  on  the  platform  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  time.  They  had  packed  a  large  bag  of 
the  chestnuts  they  had  gathered  themselves, 
which  they  were  going  to  distribute  among 
their  young  friends  when  they  got  home 
again.  And  Grace,  before  she  went,  dressed 
a  pretty  doll,  that  even  the  boys  thought 
“fine,”  and  took  it  to  the  poor  little  Decker 
girl.  Sus.^N  Teall  Perry. 


ARTIC  CHILDREN. 

The  Seal  Islands  are  in  Bering’s  Sea,  up  in 
the  far  North,  and  the  natives  of  these  islands 
are  called  Aleuts.  Temple  Bar  gives  an  amus¬ 
ing  account  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  Aleut 
children,  who  must,  indeed,  be  hardy  to  live 
through  the  process : 

If  a  baby  Aleut  cries — as  of  course  all 
babies  do  at  times— he  is  promptly  ducked  in 
cold  water,  real  ice  cold  water;  indeed,  the 
ice  has  often  to  be  broken  to  enable  the  baby 
to  have  its  ducking!  If  it  grows  up,  how¬ 
ever,  as  some  of  them  do  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  it  is  well  fed  and  kindly  treated.  Per 
haps,  however,  our  children  might  not  relish 
the  food,  for  seal’s  eyes  and  warm  blood 
from  a  living  animal  are  some  of  the  dainties 
given  to  the  little  Aleut.  The  first  act  of  the 
mother,  when  day  breaks,  is  to  put  snow  on 
the  child’s  mouth  for  drink  and  blubber  for 
meat.  As  he  grows  older  he  plays  about  the 
village,  flying  bis  kite  or  spinning  his  top  un¬ 
hindered  of  man.  His  parents  enter  into  his 
amusements  in  the  most  sympathetic  way, 
and  I  have  heard  a  father  weeping  with  grief 
because  his  little  son  had  failed  to  crack  his 
whip  as  loudly  as  his  playmates. 


THE  MALLOW  COLLAR. 

An  English  gentleman  who  attended  a  flower 
show  in  London,  writes  of  this  flower  wonder: 
A  pretty  lace  collar,  made  from  the  common 
mallow,  was  on  exhibition.  It  was  made  in 
this  way :  The  bark  was  stripped  off  the  stem, 
soaked  so  that  it  could  be  beaten,  and  stripped 
into  very  fine  threads,  and  these  were  spun 
into  something  like  flax  threads.  This  thread 
was  worked  up  and  made  into  lace  by  some 
ladies  in  Ireland,  and  no  one  could  know  that 
it  was  not  lace  made  in  the  usual  way.  The 
collar  was  made  to  show  that  even  from  the 
common  wayside  mallow  a  lace  collar  could 
be  made  that  was  fit  to  decorate  the  finest 
lady  in  the  land. 


On  Top 

No  other  preparation  has  ever 
equalled  in  success,  sales,  or 
cures,  the  wonderful  record 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It 
has  a  record  of  cures  un¬ 
known  to  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion.  Its  sales  are  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  the  Labor¬ 
atory  in  which  it  is  prepared 
is  the  largest  building  on 
earth  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  medicine  business. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Hood’s  Pills  are  mild  and  effective. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COM  Mil  TEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  Tyrian  damsels  gave  their  hair  to  be 
woven  into  cables  and  cordage  for  the  army 
of  Tyre  in  time  of  war ;  the  Carthagenian 
maids  cut  off  their  rare  tresses  to  braid  them 
for  bow-strings  for  the  archers;  the  women  of 
Israel  gave  their  jewels  for  the  Tabernacle. 
And  shall  not  we  give  our  lives,  wealth, 
time,  and  influence  to  win  this  Continent  for 
Jesus  Christ?” 

The  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  the  last  verse 
of  the  opening  hymn  was  the  prayer : 

“  O  Thou  by  Whom  we  come  to  God, 

The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 

The  path  of  prayer  Thyself  hast  trod, 

Ixird,  teach  us  how  to  pray.” 

The  Scripture  lesson  was  drawn  from  2  Kings 
xiii.,  the  failure  of  Joash,  King  of  Israel,  to 
apprehend  the  significance  of  what  seemed  to 
him  a  useless  sign,  when  directed  by  the 
prophet  Elisha  to  smite  with  the  arrows  upon 
the  ground.  Because  of  impatience  and  un¬ 
belief,  his  victories  over  the  Syrians  were 
limited.  The  lesson  for  us  is  that  if  we  fail 
to  ask  great  things  of  God,  we  dishonor  Him, 
our  faith  is  small,  and  we  bring  to  ourselves 
failure  and  defeat. 

Miss  Lincoln  read  a  pitiful  letter  from  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Fait,  Superintendent  of  the  school 
at  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  because  of  arrears  of 
salary,  greatly  embarrassing  himself  and  the 
work.  The  letter  elicited  deep  sympathy,  and 
earnest  prayers  were  offered  for  this  tried  mis¬ 
sionary,  to  whom  partial  relief  has  been  sent. 

There  was  a  call  for  thanksgiving  that  prayer 
offered  before  the  convening  of  the  Synodical 
meeting  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  had  been 
heard  and  signally  answered  in  helpful  words 
there  spoken.  A  request  from  Mrs.  James 
that  she  might  be  divinely  guided  in  present¬ 
ing  the  work  at  two  coming  meetings  was 
also  remembered. 

A  teacher  on  the  Indian  field  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  prayer  for  a  native  pastor, that  the  quick¬ 
ening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  might  fill 
his  heart  and  make  his  preaching  fruitful. 

Prayer  was  offered  for  a  native  evangelist  in 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Arreola,  whose  wife  has  re¬ 
cently  died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  who  is  pros¬ 
trated  by  the  same  disease.  In  consequence 
of  this  visitation,  Mrs  Granger  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  are  keeping  up  all  the  services  at  Las 
Cruces,  in  addition  to  the  school  work.  She 
writes:  “I  ask  your  prayers  that  we  may  have 
grace  and  strength  sufficient  for 'all  our  need  ;” 
and  Miss  Granger  adds  this  request  for  prayer: 
“That  the  people  may  remain  firm  and  stead¬ 
fast  in  the  faith  end  not  wander  away  from 
the  church  now  that  we  have  no  evangelist  to 
watch  over  them.” 

Mr.  J.  M.  Robe  of  the  Nuyaka  Mission  is 
much  distressed  because  of  the  temptations 
that  assail  his  pupils  through  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  and  election,  and  a  per  capita  payment. 
He  says:  “We  certainly  need  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  to  deliver  this  people  from 
their  numerous  enemies.  We  pray  for  re¬ 
newed  strength  that  we  may  go  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  undoing  the  evil  that  is  be 
ing  done,  and  that  he  will  make  the  lone  light 
of  Nuyaka  Mission  shine  so  brightly  that  it  will 
kindle  other  lights,  till  this  part  of  Indian 
Territory  shall  be  illumined  with  the  light  of 
Christ.” 

Mrs.  Brownell  reported  that  the  Synodical 
meeting  at  Binghamton  was  very  interesting ; 
there  was  increase  in  receipts.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  wipe  out  the  debt.  Another  object  pro¬ 
posed  was  the  raising  of  a  fund  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  perpetual  scholarships  on  the  field. 

Extracts  were  read  from  a  leaflet  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  regarding  the  need  of  a 


higher  type  of  piety  in  the  Chuich.  The  great 
incubus  of  debt  upon  the  missionary  Boards  is 
the  result  of  selfishness  and  the  spirit  of 
worldliness  in  the  Church.  All  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  all  the  churches  of  Christendom 
amount  to  but  one  cent  per  capita  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  souls.  Professor  Gates  has  said 
that  we  would  suffer  less  and  it  would  be  far 
better  to  close  our  churches  in  the  East  than 
that  missionary  work  in  the  West  should  be 
hindered.  A  notable  instance  was  cited  of  a 
church  in  New  Jersey,  some  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  willing  to  mortgage  their  homes  in 
order  to  wipe  out  a  debt. 

Of  the  Mexican  work,  Miss  Laura  Case  writes 
from  San  Luis,  Colorado:  “Even  little  chil¬ 
dren  six  and  seven  years  old  are  kept  from 
school  to  gather  in  hay  and  grain.  They  are 
expected  to  work  like  old  men.  Many  are  re¬ 
quired  to  work  beyond  their  strength.  They 
have  an  old,  tired  look,  while  they  should  be 
running  about  at  play.  The  people  evince 
more  appreciation  of  Scripture  this  year  than 
last.” 

The  Tucson  school,  Arizona,  is  reported  .«.» 
growing  in  favor  with  the  Indians,  and  the 
way  is  open  to  accomplish  much  good  among 
them. 

A  teacher  returning  to  “Sunderland  Hall,” 
North  Carolina,  says:  “I  tried  to  economize 
the  table  expenses  as  much  as  possible,  think- 
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will  cure  when  everything  else  has 
failed.  Prescribed  and  endorsed  now^ 
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A  lamp  witli  wrong  chim¬ 
ney  is  like  a  man  with  another 
man’s  hat  on — what  is  he 
good  for  ? 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  will  send  you  the  “  In¬ 
dex  to  Chimneys.” 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 


Something  New 

for  Christmas ! 

Not  to  take  the  place  of  the  Christmas 
Tree  1  By  no  means.  But  to  furnish  a 
maj'nificent  entertainment  in  connection 
with  it.  The  best  Christmas  stories  in 
Knglish  literature  illustrated  by  life-model 
pictures.  Santa  Claus  and  St.  Nicholas 
brought  into  dazzling  light  on  the  screen 
by  our  wonderful  lanterns. 

Complete  outfits  $^o  up;  sold  on  easy  instalments, 
and  slides  rented.  l>o  you  want  to  know  more  about 
this?  Then  write  to 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

Branches  :  i6  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

nosToN :  244  Wanbinaton  St.  CHICAGO  IM  La  Ralle  St. 
Kansas  <;itY  (Mo.);  SIT)  Kast  14th  St.  Minneafolik  :  1M4 
Hrnnepin  Ava.  ('hattanoooa  -  708  Market  St.  Sak  Fran* 
Cis<  u  43U  Kearny  St.  PORTLAND  *  ill  Couch  St. 


Newldeasin  LAMPS 

(Our  Patents.) 

Itliasnoeuual-“THE  WILLER.” 

Tin*  liifbt  is  80  piirOf  nnd  Ntmily  it  is  blotter  for 
III#*  vyvH  tlifin  gas  or  electrio  light.  So  Hiiiiple  ii 
rliilfl  r:iii  «ulV*ly  iiNe.  We  make  all  best 

UK^Kortineiit  in  thr  riiiltMl  SliilrN. 

**AliUur’*  Lumps  make  appropriate,  useful  ana  ueautiiul 
VVi:i>l»lN<;  AND  HOI.IHAY  GIFTS. 

If  not  for  3ule  by  your  dealer  com(«  to  onr  store, 

’’CSSsiS’S  E0W«RD  MILLER  *  CO.. 

sW  and  West  Broad\v;iy,  and  66  Park  Place,  New  V  ork. 
For  cool  weather  buy  a  “AliUer**  oil  heater. 
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Liebig 
Company’s 
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The  genuine  has  signa¬ 
ture  of  Baron  Liebig,  in 
bine,  on  every  jar,  thus: 
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1)0  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  so 
send  this  “Ad”  and  1.5o.  1u  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  ^Ib.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Biit  premiums, 
etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Raking  Powder  and 
Send  tor  terms.  (Kvan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


ing  that  would  be  one  way  to  help  with  the 
Million  Dollar  Fund.  I  surprised  the  girls 
who  were  very  busy,  by  doing  my  own  laun¬ 
dry  work,  by  baking  and  cooking  a  little,  by 
washing  dishes,  and  even  scrubbing  a  floor 
occasionally.  ” 

If  any  church  accepting  the  new  “Hymn 
Books”  have  fifty  old  “Hymnals”  to  donate  for 
an  Indian  school,  they  will  be  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Good  Will  Mission.  Kindly  ad¬ 
dress  the  package  to  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Basker- 
ville.  Good  Will,  South  Dakota,  via  Brown’s 
Valley,  Minn.  H.  E.  B. 

THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  Second  Annual  Loan  Exhibition  at  the 
Academy  of  Design  for  the  benefit  of  St. 
John’s  Guild  and  the  Orthopedic  Hospital 
opened  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  bOth.  About 
four  hundred  portraits  are  collected  here,  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  public  an  historical  and  social  as 
well  as  an  artistic  study. 

On  entering  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  one 
sees  the  face  of  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
painted  by  Muller-Ury,  and  near  it  Mrs.  Levi 
P.  Morton  and  her  three  children,  by  Jules 
Machard ;  also  a  pretty  group  of  mother  and 
children  by  J.  Wells  Champney;  Miss  Lillian 
Russell  as  “A  Muse,”  is  by  Eliot  Gregory,  a 
portrait  of  N.  P.  Willis  is  by  Charles  Loring 
Elliott ;  a  little  girl  and  dog,  by  William  M. 
Chase.  There  are  three  glasses  of  miniatures 
in  the  corridor,  some  of  l<jng  ago,  quaint, 
ugly  or  beautiful,  with  odd-shaped  or  well- 
worn  setting, some  the  fine  and  striking  faces  of 
our  own  time.  A  number  of  very  fine  por¬ 
traits  of  children  are  in  these  cases,  which 
contain  about  two  hundred  miniatures.  In 
the  North  Gallery  are  the  Old  Masters  and 
portraits  by  early  American  painters,  among 
the  former  a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Rig- 
nard,  and  a  pretty  portrait  of  Mile,  de  Valois, 
with  portraits  of  Frencli,  Dutch  and  Spanish 
schools.  One  of  Gilbert  Stuart’s  portraits  of 
Washington  is  the  principal  early  American 
portrait.  Of  the  Englisli  paintings.  Sir  Peter 
Lely’s  Duchesses  of  Cleveland  and  Portland,  | 
of  Lady  Falconer,  Oliver  Cromwell’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  “The  Shy  Girl,”  a  charming  picture  of 
a  bashful  child  by  Romney,  a  portrait  of 
Sheridan  by  Gainsborough,  Copley’s  “Girl  with 
Doves,”  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  “A  Child,” 
“A  Lady,”  and  a  full-length  portrait  of  Lady 
Burdett,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’ portrait  of  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  are  the  most  interesting, “;;In’the 
doorway  between  the  North  Gallery  and  'the 
East  Room  are  some  of  Mrs.  Pennoyer’s  quaint 
miniatures.  We  find  in  the  East  Gallery 
Chartran’s  “Carmen,”  Calve’s  impersonation; 
Mrs.  Daniel  Chancey,  by  Benjamin  Constant, 
a  number  of  portraits  by  Eastman  Johnson, 
and  two  bright  pretty  children  from  the  brush 
of  Anna  Lea  Merritt ;  also  a  painting  of  a 
young  lady  in  white  walking  costume,  which 
took  a  medal  at  the  W’orld’s  Fair  in  ’93.  The 
West  Gallery  has  Carolus  Duran’s  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Ayer,  which  was  at  the  World’s  Fair; 
Daniel  Huntington’s  “Lady  in  Blue,”  a  pretty 
child  by  Muller-Ury ;  a  portrait  of  General 
Grant  by  E.  Wood  Perry,  two  of  Bonnat’s 
and  many  others,  making  a  very  interesting 
and  pleiising  collection.  The  decoration  of 
the  rooms  made  them  seem  more  like  drawing 
rooms  than  galleries.  The  exhibition  will  be 
open  to  the  public  at  50  cents  .a  ticket. 


A  Good  Child 

is  usually  healtby,  and  both  conditiona  are  developed  bv 
use  of  uroper  food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eajrle  Brand  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  is  the  l)e8t  infant’s  food;  so  easily  prepared 
that  improper  feeding  is  inexcusable  and  unnecessary. 


is  what  you  ask  for — not  ad¬ 
vice.  Tell  the  salesman  so  the 
next  time  he  says  that  some 
other  binding  is  “just  as  good 
as  the  “  S.  H.  &  M.  ” 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  simples,  showing  labels  and  materials, 
to  the  S.H.  &  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699  New  York  City 


FORTY-THIRD  SEASON. 

F.  BOOSS  &  BRO. 


*  Iriuc 

Cudahy’s  Rex  Brand 
Extract  of  Beef 
FOR  A  FINE  . . . 


FLAVOR 


Cuoup  IS  Quickly  Relieved,  and  M'hooplnfr  Cough 
greatly  helped  and  its  duration  shortened  by  Dr.  I). 
Jayne's  Expectorant,  the  old  family  stand-by  for  Coughs 
and  Colds.  an<i  all  Lung  or  Throat  aflfeetions,  The  best 
family  Pill,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 


ELEGANT  DESIGNS  IN 

Sealskin  Garments. 

COATS.  CAPES.  COLLARETTES  &  JACKETS 

In  Every  Variety  of  Furs. 

A  Special  Department  for  Remodeling 
and  Repairing  into  Latest  De.signs. 

449  Broadway,  26  Mercer  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

('ataUmvei  nwUftI  on  application. 


JAEBER 

The  Standard  Underwear  of  the  World. 

At  Greatly  Redaced  Prices; 

In  Nfw-York  City  at  our  own  stores  only: 

176  Fifth  Av.,  belnw  23d  Stoy  (Main  Retall.> 

ddaijpucq^>‘®9  Broadway,  Near  28th  st. 
hl'ANLintO  1 5  j  B’dway,  below  Cortlandt  St, 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free  by  Mail. 


DQYLEY  & 
CENTERPIECE 
BOOK 


The 
Most 

up  to  date  ”  book  on  the  subject. 

„  Chapters  on  Embroidery  Stitches, 
Centerpieces,  Doyleys, Ideal  Houlton,  Luu- 
eheoii  and  Tea  Cloths,  Cut  Work  and  Tattle 
Spreads  in  Denim.  Over  70  Engraved 
Illustrations.  Instructions  for  working 
e:ieU  pattern  are  so  plain  that  the  beginner 
need  not  hesitate  to  undertake  them.  In- 
val  liable  to  every  lady  who  embroiders. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  10c.  or 
the  names  of  five  ladies  interested  in 
embroidery  and  4c.  to  cover  postage. 

2  Union  St,  New  London,  Conn. 
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WHY  ORGAN  RECITALS  ARE  UNPOPULAR 

A  well  known  musical  critic  wrote  of  a  re¬ 
cent  organ  concert:  “I  know  of  nothing 
drearier  than  an  ordinary  organ  recital.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  People  seem 
in  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  applause. 
The  church  is  damp  or  stuffy,  reminding  one 
of  the  grave,”  etc.,  all  of  which  he  sums  up 
by  exclaiming:  “No  wonder  that  this  form 
of  entertainment  is  not  popular!” 

No  doubt  these  attendant  circumstances 
tend  to  make  an  organ  recital  a  sort  of  nonde¬ 
script  entertainment,  half  way  between  a 
church  service  and  a  so-called  sacred  concert, 
the  program  of  which  is  mainly  composed  of 
secular  works. 

But  there  are  two  other  causes  which  have 
contributed  in  the  past  (and  for  that  matter 
are  still  in  operation)  toward  making  an  organ 
recital  the  most  unappreciated  variety  of 
musical  entertainment,  namely,  the  ignorance 
of  the  public  and  the  artistic  shortcomings  of 
many  organists  who,  in  the  words  of  a  well 
known  New  York  musician,  simply  “play 
pieces  on  the  organ.” 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  is  in 
America  a  great  general  ignorance  concerning 
organ  music.  Among  musicians  this  igno¬ 
rance  is  often  a  matter  of  irritation  and  bitter 
jesting.  But  the  people  are  not  to  blame  for 
not  liking  music  of  a  high  class  if  they  have 
only  beep  able  to  hear  second  or  third  rate 
music  or  musical  performers.  If  we,  as  musi¬ 
cians,  would  educate  the  “masses,”  we  must 
put  before  them  only  good  music,  first,  of  a 
character  which  they  can  grasp,  and  then  by 
gradual  steps  more  advanced  work.  And  this 
music  must  also  be  presented  in  an  artistic 
form. 

It  is  here  that  organists  are  guilty  of  what 
might  almost  be  called  an  artistic  crime.  For 
advertising  purposes,  as  a  spur  to  extra  prac¬ 
tice,  when  perhaps  their  life  is  already  over¬ 
crowded,  or  for  experience  in  public  appear¬ 
ance,  organists  will  give  recitals  when  they 
know  that  they  are  insufficiently  prepared,  and 
that  their  performances  will  be  far  from  per¬ 
fect.  “The  public  do  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence,”  is  the  excuse  that  we  have  heard  many 
times.  These  performances  are  given  with  all 
the  social  brilliancy  that  can  be*manufactured, 
and  the  unsuspecting  public  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  have  heard  a  fine  organ  concert. 
Then  they  wonder  why  they  did  not  enjoy  it. 

Let  a  recital  of  the  same  artistic  grade  be 
given  upon  the  piano,  and  the  performer  would 
be  stamped  “cheap,”  simply  because  the  piano 
is  an  instrument  familiar  to  every  one  and  its 
capabilities  are  more  or  less  understood  by  the 
concert-going  public.  But  the  organ  is  to 
most  people  a  profound  mystery,  and  its  capa¬ 
bilities  are  but  little  known.  It  affords,  there¬ 
fore,  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  mas¬ 
querading  of  mediocrity  and  incompetency. 

What  wonder  is  it  that  the  public  do  not  go 
to  organ  concerts,  much  less  enjoy  them?  It 
matters  little  whether  the  performance  be  in 
a  church  or  hall,  organ  recitals  are  not  popu¬ 
lar,  and  never  will  be  until  they  are  made 
uniformly  artistic  by  a  player  who  can  give 
time  and  care  to  the  preparation  of  hie  pro¬ 
grams  and  present  the  same  to  hie  audience  in 
a  manner  which  will  carry  its  own  excellence 
with  it. 

We  look  upon  the  opening  of  Carnegie  Hall, 
Pittsburg,  where  Mr.  Frederic  Archer  is  to 
give  two  organ  recitals  a  week,  for  which  he 
will  be  paid  by  the  city,  as  marking  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  organ 


music  in  this  country.  If  the  Pittsburg 
scheme  is  successful  in  creating  an  interest  in 
this  unknown  branch  of  musical  art,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  plan  may  be  tried  in 
other  places,  and  organ  recitals  will  then  be 
come  an  important  factor  in  the  musical  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people. 


THE  CLASSICS  IN  SACRED  MUSIC. 

II. 

In  last  week’s  Evangelist  we  printed  the  first 
of  Mrs.  Frissell’s  letters  on  her  impressions  of 
English  church  music  and  musicians.  The 
remaining  letter  is  printed  herewith,  and  it 
will  be  found  very  interesting  and  suggestive : 

In  my  last  letter  I  described  the  English 
methods  of  training  their  church  choirs  and 
their  results,  with  some  reference  to  the  con 
gregational  singing  we  heard  at  Islington  in 
the  Union  Chapel,  where  Mr.  Fountain  Meen 
is  organist.  Here  the  people  are  left  more  to 
their  own  taste  as  to  the  selection  of  their 
music,  and  yet  they  choose  the  oldest  and  best 
hymns,  fine  anthems,  and  even  the  sacred  ora¬ 
torio,  and  all  from  the  beet  sources  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  music.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  take  any  of  the  semi  secular,  semi¬ 
religious,  weakly  sentimental  trash  that  is 
often  forced  upon  our  unw’illing  ears  in  place 
of  the  true  strains  from  the  polyphonic  muse. 

I  am  often  asked  to  define  ecclesiastical 
music.  Scientifically  regarded,  there  can  be 
only  one  answer.  In  England  the  masters  will 
tell  you  all  their  church  music  is  founded 
upon  the  school  of  Palestrina,  or  of  his  later 
exponent.  Gibbons,  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  all  purely  ecclesiastical 
music  is  founded  upon  the  Gregorian  tunes. 
In  the  short  talks  I  had  with  Dr.  Naylor  of 
York  and  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  and  also  with 
Sir  John  Stainer  after  his  short  but  compre¬ 
hensive  paper  read  before  the  Musical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  London,  not  one  of  them  failed  to 
point  out,  as  of  the  first  importance,  the  re¬ 


ligious  and  spiritual  features  of  church  music 
in  contradistinction  to  the  dramatic  element 
or  the  emotional  appeal  to  the  senses  in 
operatic  music,  and  the  unseemliness  of  any 
thing  like  conceitizing  in  the  church. 

“You  must  pardon  me  if  I  speak  like  a 
father  to  hie  children,”  said  Sir  John 
Stainer.  “You  are  all  young,  yet  I  have 
given  to  this  subject  the  greater  and  best 
part  of  my  life.  Do  not  neglect  the  anthem, 
for  in  no  other  way  can  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ  be  made  so  eloquently  expressive  of 
the  worship  of  our  hearts  or  lift  our  souls 
higher  heavenward  on  the  wings  of  spiritual 
fervor  and  devotion.”  “The  music  of  the 
church  appeals  to  the  eternal  verities,"  said 
Prof.  Pratt  in  his  admirable  paper  read  before 
the  same  society,  which  was  most  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  received.  “They  are  to  me”  the  Dean 
of  York  (A.  P.  Pusey-Cust)  so  beautifully 
said  in  speaking  of  the  musical  services  of 
the  church,  “the  highest  and  most  beautiful 
form  of  preachment— sermons  in  tones  that 
often  lift  our  souls  higher  than  the  spoken 
homilies.  ” 

And  it  is  an  enthusiastic  English  writer  who 
has  told  us  that  “If  it  was  given  to  Okenheim 
to  unite  the  dry  bones  of  counterpoint  into  a 
wonderfully  articulated  skeleton,  and  to 
Josquiri  to  clothe  that  skeleton  with  ffesh,  to 
Palestrina  was  committed  the  infinitely  higher 
privilege  of  endowing  the  perfect  form  with 
the  spirit  which  enabled  it  not  only  to  live, 
but  to  give  thanks  to  God  in  strains  such  as 
polyphony  had  never  before  imagined.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  beauty  of  its  construction, 
but  the  presence  of  the  soul  within  it  that 
rendered  his  music  immortal.” 

It  was  when  the  Papal  Marcelli  Mass  of 
Palestrina  was  performed  that  all  present  felt 
the  future  style  and  destiny  of  sacred  art  was 
forevermore  determined.  The  Pope  declared 
it  must  have  been  some  such  muic  that  “the 
Apostle  of  the  Apocalypse  heard  sung  by  the 


“  Has  a  magnificent  future.” — Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

“  Rare  combination  of  power  and  sweetness.” — Patti. 

“  Remarkable  Instrument.” — Damrosch. 

The  Mason  &  Risch 
Church,  Chapel 

.  .  .  AND  .  .  . 

Concert  Organ 

IS  NOT  A  MERE  PIPE  ORGAN  ; 

IS  NOT  A  MERE  REED  ORGAN  ; 

BUT  IS  A  VOCAL  ORGAN— 

Vocalion;  every  note  is  a  Throat.  Played  like  any  other  organ.  Great  saving  in 
expense  of  construction.  Perfect  organ  tone — grand,  buoyant,  pervading.  In¬ 
vestigate  the  marvelous  development  of  our  LARGE  as  well  as  our  small  organs. 
Catalogues  furnished  ;  correspondence  solicited. 

The  Mason  &  Risch  Vocalion  Co.,  Ltd., 

WAREROOMS :  FACTORY : 

10  E.  16th  St.,  New  York.  Worcester,  Mass. 

In  Buying  a  Piano  or  an  Organ 

do  not  fall  to  examine  the  latest  Mason  &  Hamlin  models.  Recent 
Improvements  together  with  time-tested  points  of  superiority  render  them 
instruments  par  excellence.  Old  pianos  or  organs  taken  in  exchange. 

Instruments  soid  for  cash  or  easy  payments. 

Catalogues  and  full  information  sent  free. 

illason$r^aiiilm€0. 

BOSTON*  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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CHRISTMAS 

CANTATAS 


FOR 


CHILDREN 


“T&bles  Turned;  or,  A  Christmas  for 
Santa  Glaus. 

By  Misses  Emerson  snd  Brown.  Santa  Claus  gets  tired 
•f  bis  Cliristnias  duties,  so  ali  the  children  in  the  world 
give  him  a  Christ nia-*  o  his  own.  Full  of  liuinor,  pretty 
dialogue,  nud  c*  arming  music.  There  is  a  beautiful  tab¬ 
leau  of  the  ChrUtmae  star.  Eleven  characters  and 
choruses.  30  Cents,  Postpaid. 

“Tha  Revolt  of  the  Toys.” 

By  H.  W.  Hart.  A  certain  small  boy  has  broken  and 
abused  bis  to> 8  so  l  a  lly  that  with  Santa  Claus’  permis¬ 
sion  they  rise  in  revolt  on  Christmas  Eve  and  prep  ire  to 
take  vengeance,  from  which  the  small  boy  has  a  narrow 
and  exciting  escape.  The  cantataisuiiusually  cleverund 
laughable  ii-roupnout,  and  the  music  is  very  pretty.  Ten 
characters  and  chorus.  20  Cents,  Postpaid. 

'‘Jingle  Bells.” 

By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis.  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  and  the 
children  insist  on  accompanyi  g  Santa  Claus  on  his  ta- 
mous  Christmas  Eve  Journey,  and  ha vesome  very  mirth¬ 
ful  experieni  e-,  which  end  In  a  distribution  of  presents 
to  the  audience.  Ten  characters.  Beautiful  songs  and 
choruses.  30  Cents,  Postpaid. 

“  Good  Tidings;  or,  The  Sailor-Boy's 
*  Christmas.’’ 

By  Rosabo'.  The  belated  ship,  .Tane.  arrives  home  on 
Christmas  Eve.  an.i  a  Christmas  festival  is  held  in  honor 
of  the  sai1or-l)oys.  Each  sailor  gives  a  de.scriuiion  of 
Christmas  in  some  foreign  land,  and  there  is  much  enter¬ 
taining  dialogue  and  many  pretty  songs.  Nine  charac¬ 
ters  and  chorus.  25  Cents,  Postpaid. 

If  you  are  Intercuted  in  Cantatas  of  any  sort, 
grave  or  gay,  short  or  tony,  for  young  people  or 
grown-ups,  send  for  our  Complete  Catalogue  of 
Cantatas  and  Operettas.  I'ree  on  request.  Any 
Cantata  published  i  n  A  meriea  or  abroad  can  be  pro- 
oured  of  us  at  shortest  notice  and  lowest  cost. 

•'  lAberal  dlsamnts  on  all  Cantatas  by  the  dozen  and  to 
Schools  and  Sunday  Schools. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  N.  Y.  J.  E  DITSON  &  CO..  Phlla 


IVIUCH  FOR  LITTLE 


is  what  PIANO  PLAYERS,  SINGERS  and  those  interested  In 
Musical  Matters,  will  re-  iillCinAI  IflCITAD 
ceive  in  subscribing  for  the  IflUOlUAL  wlmlUII| 
a  MuuUily  Mai'a^tue  devoted  to  the  interests  of 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

32  Page  each  issue  containing  practical  suggestions  from 
prumineai  musical  writers,  discussions  of  teaching  methods, 
sketches,  poeiu»,  correspondence  and 

VOCAL  AND  PIANO  MUSIC 

by  the  Iiest  writers  and  composers.  There  will  be  Supplements 
to  the  Noveoiticr  and  I>eceml>cr  nuinliers,  containing  Choir 
Music  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  respectively.  CHOIR 
MUSIC  as  a  regular  feature  of  tlie  Magazine  has  Men  dis* 
tontinued  and  will  l>e  replaced  by  VocAl  And  Piano  Music 
to  meet  general  demands.  Subscription  $1.50  per  year;  single 
copies  15  cents.  The  new  departure  as  to  class  of  music  began 
witli  September  1895  issue. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  TOBK,  CUIOAGO. 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

The  Holy  Child.  Servli-e  by  the  Kev.  Rorgut  Lowhy,  most 
popular  of  tlie  series,  Iti  pages. 

$4  per  100;  5  cents  each,  If  by  mall. 

The  Feast  of  Lights.  By  Mrs.  W.  F.  CRAtTsand  H.  P.  Main. 
A  new  Service  for  Primary  Classes,  very  pretty  and  effective, 

printed  In  colors  . •>  cents, 

Christmas  Annual  No.  ‘JO.  Seven  new  carols,  by  popular 

writers . 4  cents 

Selected  Carols  from  previous  Issues,  by  best  authors,  16  carols 
In  each  number. 
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triumphant  hosts  of  angels  in  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem.”  Baini  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
writing  his  fifth  volume  of  Matteti  for  five 
voices,  published  in  1584,  Palestrina  must 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  consider  himself 
the  simple  amanuensis  of  God  ! 

At  Worcester,  Canon  Knox  Little  showed  us 
the  beauties  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  organ¬ 
ist  and  choirmaster,  Mr.  Hugh  Blair,  ex¬ 
plained  briefly  how  Palestrina,  who  might  be 
called  the  polyphonic  muse  of  the  Church, 
and  Gibbons,  who  imitated  him  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  expression  of  the  highest  form 
of  religious  and  devotional  sentiment  when 
they  composed  their  great  ecclesiastical  works. 
The  former’s  proved  to  be  the  everlasting 
rout  of  the  unseemly  “Chanson,”  and  the 
madrigal  and  all  the  corrupting  elements  of 
church  music  which  were  rife  in  that  day. 
The  basis  of  their  work  are  the  “Gregorian 
tones,”  which  were  only  a  later  and  more 
scientific  development  from  the  Plain  Song 
Melodies  collected  and  introduced  by  St.  Am¬ 
brose  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  definite  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  “Four  Authentic  Modes”  in  which 
all  the  ancient  melodies  were  written ;  to 
these  St.  Gregory  added  the  four  plagal  modes, 
from  which  six  more  were  deduced  later,  form¬ 
ing  the  so  called  “ecclesiastical  modes,”  four¬ 
teen  in  number.  Upon  these  modes,  or  “Gre¬ 
gorian  tones,”  or  Plain  Song,  whatever  term 
may  be  applied  to  them,  the  whole  musical 
ritual  of  the  Church  was  founded.  As  Dr. 
Vincent  put  it:  “Exactly  as  you  learn  to  read, 
so  the  later  writers,  and  the  modern  as  well. 
Dykes,  Barnby,  and  Stainer,  Garrett,  Blair, 
and  Bridge,  learned  to  read,  so  to  speak,  in 
Gibbons,  Purcell,  and  Greene,  and  then  gave 
expression  to  their  own  ideas  by  means  of 
those  they  had  acquired.  Or,  just  as  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  in  conversation,  they  look  up  these 
earlier  ideas  and  gave  them  to  us  in  a  newer 
and  fresher,  perhaps  more  elaborate  presenta¬ 
tion.  Ail  the  music  of  this  composition  has 
distinct  features  of  its  own,  is  pure,  simple, 
and  spiritual  in  its  tone,  and  as  unlike  other 
music  as  “the  wild  harmonies  of  Chopin  are 
unlike  the  pure  and  celestial  strains  of  Pales¬ 
trina.” 

“At  St.  Paul’s,”  said  Sir  John  Stainer,  “all 
the  versicles  and  responses,  all  the  psalter 
and  chants,  even  the  anthem  you  heard,  were 
founded  on  Plain  Song,  the  same  that  you 
might  have  heard  more  than  800  years  ago  at 
Old  Sarum.  ‘The  Use  of  Saruni’  still  survives 
in  all  our  ritual.” 

Sir  John’s  manner  is  most  kindly  and 
genial,  and  his  hearty  “Hear,  hear!”  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  during  the  reading  of  Prof. 
Pratt’s  paper,  show’ed  how  warmly  he  appre¬ 
ciated  it.  His  fine  residence  was  shown  to  us 
at  Oxford,  where  he  is  still  a  teacher,  and 
where  under  his  paternal  care  is  being  fos¬ 
tered  the  talent  of  a  son  (or  grandson?)  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  a  nephew  of  Joachim. 

We  had  a  hearty  and  cordial  welcome  at 
Windsor.  After  the  beautiful  service  at  the 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  the  Mayor  of  the  Town, 
after  reminding  us  that  the  ivy  and  moss  cov¬ 
ered  church  of  Stoke  Pogis,  where  Gray  wrote 
bis  immortal  Elegy,  was  not  far  distant,  al¬ 
luded  to  the  name  of  Marbecke,  dear  to  the 
memory  of  the  chapel,  whose  adaptation  of 
Plain  Song  to  the  Anglican  Ritual,  after  the 
old  had  been  abolished,  has  been  in  constant 
use  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  to 
the  present  day. 

After  the  Mayor,  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  organ¬ 
ist  of  the  chapel,  when  he  had  paid  a  most 
cordial  tribute  to  the  American  gift  of  speech¬ 
making,  no  doubt  suggested  by  Dr.  Field’s 
graceful  and  apropos  speech,  spoke  of  his 
great  predecessor,  Elvey,  the  very  mention  of 
whose  name  was  followed  by  an  outburst  of 


applause,  showing  how  greatly  his  work  in  the 
sacred  art  is  valued  by  present  day  musicians. 
Some  of  these  names  will  seem  to  show  the 
sources  of  strictly  ecclesiastical  music.  “We 
bring  them  up  and  nourish  them  on  Purcell 
and  Greene,”  said  Drs.  Mann  and  Roberts  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  almost  the  last 
thing  I  beard  Dr.  Bridge  of  Westminster  say, 
was  that  his  choir  boys  were  “fed  on  Purcell 
and  Greene,”  who  are  to  the  church  choir 
what  Bach  and  Beethoven  are  to  the  piano 
and  organ  in  some  sense. 

At  York  we  heard  an  excellent  rendering  of 
the  old  church  musicians  in  the  peculiar  simple 
style  that  belongs  to  it,  entirely  free  from  any 
affectation  and  all  forced  effects.  Byrde, 
Greene,  Bcyce,  Lurner,  Jones,  and  Batten, 
whose  chronology  collectively  ranges  from 
1638-1779,  were  all  represented.  A  new  fea 
ture,  an  intrdouctory  anthem,  “Bow  Thine 
ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear,”  by  Byrde,  was  very 
touching  and  effective. 

Dr.  Naylor  afterward  told  us  he  had  grouped 
together  these  old  musicians  in  one  service  to 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  bolder  works  of 
this  style,  and  how  their  composers  wished 
them  to  be  rendered  ;  and  this  was  admirably 
done. 

The  English  organs  are  truly  wonderful  for 
their  enormous  size  and  tremendous  volume 
of  tone.  They  excel  in  their  fine  crescendo, 
the  perfect  swell  box  and  the  full  diapasons, 
but  their  registration  is  not  so  delicate  as  the 
Cavailli  Coll  organ,  as  a  rule.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever  could  exceed  the  delicacy  of  the  soft 
stops  in  Dr.  Bridge’s  rendering  at  Chester  of 
Chipp’s  Ave  Maria,  where  the  idea  seems  to 
be  a  distant  chanting  of  the  nuns  followed  by 
the  full  “chorale”  of  the  choir.  This  was  an 
exquisitely  handled  piece  of  work,  and  some¬ 
thing  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  We  have 
hardly  an  edifice  large  enough  to  support  the 
tremendous  tone  of  the  great  organ  of  the 
English  cathedral  or  hall. 

Eheline  Potter  Frissell. 

London,  July  18,  1895, 
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NEW  IDEAS  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  the  best  new 
Compositions,  Hymn  Books,  Instruments,  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Appliances,  to  promote  the  musi¬ 
cal  interests  of  your  church,  write  to  the 

Bureau  of  Information, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square.  -  New  York  City. 

We  are  always  glad  to  place  our  knowledge  and  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  service  of  onr  readers. 
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Cburcb  donstruction 
anb  Equipment. 


THE  BOARD  BOOM. 

The  following  letter  from  an  elder  touchee 
on  a  subject  which  is  far  too  little  regarded 
in  our  churches.  It  was  properly  treated  in 
our  discussion  of  the  “Pastor’s  Study”  in  last 
week’s  Evangelist.  The  two  are  intimately 
connected  in  a  vigorous  church  life.  We 
commend  the  letter  to  pastors,  elders,  and 
other  officers  of  churches  : 

New  York,  Nov.  1, 1886. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evanobust 

Dear  Sir:  The  article  in  this  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist  regarding  the  Pastor’s  Study  prompts 
me  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Board 
Room.  This  might  be  called  the  Officers’ 
Study,  because  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  room 
where  the  officers  of  the  church  meet  to  trans¬ 
act  their  official  business,  and  it  should  be  a 
room  where  they  can  do  their  business  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  Board  Room  should  be 
in  its  way  a  sacred  place.  It  should  have  a 
character  of  its  own.  appropriate  to  the  trans¬ 
actions  there  carried  on.  W’e  all  know  the 
impoitance  of  suitable  quarters  for  business 
or  pleasure.  Every  legislative  body  and  large 
business  concern  has  a  place  where  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  due  form  and  amid  appropri 
ate  surroundings.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that 
one  of  the  prominent  New  York  churches  has 
taken  steps  to  set  apart  a  Board  Room,  which 
shall  be  furnished  for  that  special  purpose. 
Tables,  chairs,  etc.,  are  to  be  selected  with 
a  view  to  appropriateness,  and  around  the 
walls  are  to  be  photographs  of  ex  officers  and 
others,  whose  presence  on  the  walls  will 
give  the  room  a  character  of  its  own.  The 
use  of  a  room  specially  designed  for  this 
sacred  purpose  will  soon  become  in  itself 
a  means  of  spritual  growth.  The  members 
of  the  various  Boards  will  feel  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  more  deeply,  and  will  develop  an  at 
tachment  to  their  duties  that  will  be  most 
valuable. 

Such  a  room  should  be  comfortable  ^nd  safe 
to  sit  in  through  long  evening  sessions.  The 
({uestions  of  heating,  ventilation,  and  lighting 
should  be  carefully  considered.  The  ladies 
could  very  easily  be  induced  to  take  charge  of 
the  decorations  and  give  it  a  pleasant  and 
homelike  atmosphere.  The  room  could  be 
made  the  repository  of  the  church’s  docu¬ 
ments  and  valuables,  as  a  safe  could  be  placed 
in  the  corner,  so  treated  as  to  be  made  part  of 
the  decoration. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
churches  where  a  room  of  this  sort  is  in  suc¬ 
cessful  use  as  the  practice  of  the  churches 
would  be  valuable  in  guiding  those  who  have 
not  yet  adopted  such  a  system. 

Sincerely  yours.  Ax  Elder. 

We  may  add  that  we  should  be  most  happy 
to  hear  from  churches,  as  our  correspondent 
requests.  We  doubt  not  that  the  experience 
of  many  churches  could  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  such  a  room. 
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“The  appropriate  style  for  a  church  is  that 
which  most  clearly  and  earnestly  expresses 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  erected.  Because 
we  do  not  act  upon  this  self-evident  principle, 
our  architectural  progress  is  slow,  and  our 
architectural  failures  are  many.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  then,  that  the  structure  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  divine  worship 
should  by  its  visible  form  excite  our  reverent 
admiration  and  delight.  As  far  as  such  qual 
ities  can  be  ascribed  to  inanimate  things,  it 
should  always  be  peaceful,  harmonious,  digni¬ 
fied  and  gracious— as  widely  removed  on  the 
one  hand  from  cold  solemnity  and  forbidding 
gloom  as  it  is  from  vain  and  brilliant  display 
on  the  other;  but  to  fix  a  boundary  that  will 
include  the  cheerful  grace  and  brightness  that 
are  appropriate  and  desirable  in  a  house  of 
worship,  and  shut  out  the  ostentation  of 
wealth  and  artistic  fancy  that  often  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  BHcred  edifice,  is  difficult.”— 
Pariah  Buildinga. 
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FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 

Special  flagic  Lantern 


With  first-class  condensing  lenses  and  either 
the  No.  15  Parabolon  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  15  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 

This  is  a  first-class  lantern  for  use  in  Church, 
Sunday-school  or  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Full  information 
given  on  application  to 

THE  EVAN GE LIST  PUB  CO. 


The  Evangelist  to  its  Readers. 


A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

1)0  PaHtorSf  Eiders  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
tho  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  new^est  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  Communion  sets 
of  solid  silver  or  plated-ware,  cost,  new  de¬ 
signs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping,  etc.  ;  the  latest 
books  on  religious  topics,  their  character,  or 
cost;  stationery  or  job  printing ;  stained  glass 
windows ;  memorial  tablets ;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading  desks,  reading-lights,  pulpit  furniture, 
carpets,  cushions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos, 
organs,  great  or  small,  or  anything  else  of 
use  in  or  about  the  church?  If  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist,  and  information  will  be 
given  you  promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have ‘under  con¬ 
sideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir  Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun- 
taiies,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scripture 
sentences,  or  selections  from  any  oratorios ;  of 
new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
musical  service?  If  so,  have  him  write  to  The 
Evangelist. 

!  Does  the  Sa nda i/Sehooi  Superin¬ 
tendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday-school  work, seats,  black-boards,  maps, 
charts,  texts,  song  books,  cards,  cantatas, 
lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  libra¬ 
ries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library 
cards,  librarians’  lecords,  superintendents’ 
records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Youuff  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Wednesday,  October  XOth,  brought  us  to¬ 
gether  again  in  the  upper  room  at  156  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  first  letter  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Kimball,  and  was  from  Miss  La  Orange,  then 
summering  on  Mt.  Lebanon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson,  Mr.'  and  Mrs.  March,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harris,  her  fellow-laborers  in  Tripoli. 
“I  am  care  free  this  summer,  having  no  house 
or  servants  to  look  after.  I  have  my  own 
hired  room,  and  go  to  Mrs.  Nelson’s  for  my 
meals.  So  I  have  the  best  of  good  times  with 
my  books  and  study  and  writing  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  noon,  and  the  same  again  till  the  joint 
reading  hour,  from  4  to  6  P.  M.  We  meet  at 
the  house  of  one  of  our  number,  and  while  one 
reads  aloud,  the  others  sew  or  play  with  baby 
Stanley.  We  are  now  reading  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush,  and  notwithstanding  its  abundant 
dialect,  we  do  get  into  the  sweetness  of  the 
story.  To-day  we  buried  the  good  old  doc¬ 
tor,  but  not  with  dry  eyes.  How  beautiful 
his  death  and  how  pathetic.  Mrs.  Nelson, 
who  is  Scotch,  not  far  away,  her  father  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  there  and  speaking  the  language 
still  on  occasion,  reads  and  translates  for  us. 

.  .  .  This  village  is  not  far  from  Tripoli ;  it  is 
only  a  hamlet  of  not  more  than  twenty  houses, 
but  the  families  are  sheiks  and  well-to-do; 
they  winter  lower  down  the  mountain.  It  is 
a  pleasant  place,  surrounded,  as  most  of  these 
villages  are,  by  vineyards.  Many  of  the  hills 
are  wooded  with  pine  or  other  evergreens. 

“Below  my  window  is  a  deep  little  valley 
which  opens  out  upon  a  plain  where  numerous 
villages,  the  homes  of  some  of  our  girls,  are 
plainly  seen,  and  beyond  is  the  Mediterranean, 
ever  blue,  where  we  may  see  the  sun  go  down 
every  day.  Up  the  coast,  not  distinctly  visible 
on  account  of  the  haze  over  all  the  landscape 
at  this  season,  is  the  island  of^Arwad,  histoiic 
Arwad,  mentioned  in  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Bible ;  and  far  away  to  the  north  in  the  still 
dimmer  distance,  may  be  seen  the  outline  of 
Mt.  Cassius,  under  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

“The  people  are  friendly,  though  Maronite, 
and  do  not  like  to  hear  anything  against  the 
Virgin  and  saints;  still  when  we  speak  of 
these  things  cautiously,  not  to  antagonize, 
they  listen  respectfully,  and  often  attentively, 
even  asking  questions.  We  try  to  give  a 
message  to  one  and  another,  hoping  it  may  be 
a  ‘nail  in  a  sure  place.’  ...  In  Hadeth  last 
year  it  was  quite  different,  the  people  being 
controlled  by  the  priests,  who  forbade  them 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  us,  and  who 
effectually  close  the  door  against  our  return 
this  year  by  binding  the  people  with  heavy 
sums  of  money. 

“Dr.  Harris  has  his  dispensary  here,  but  the 
patients  are  not  many,  the  place  being  isolated 
and  the  accommodations  small.  One  poor  girl 
from  a  neighboring  village  has  bad  both  feet 
removed.  The  doctor’s  assistant  is  also  the 
laborer  among  them  for  their  souls,  and  we 
ladies  sometimes  go  down  and  talk  with 
them.  .  .  . 

“School  opens,  if  all  is  well,  on  October 
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18th.  A  and  green  cook  for  both  tables 
are  some  of  the  trials  foreseen  for  next  year, 
as  well  as  a  new  steward,  also  verdant,  the 
cook  and  steward  of  last  year  having  gone  to 
Amercia.  The  Jessup  family  have  arrived 
safely,  and  Fanny  will  be  in  Tripoli  on  Octo¬ 
ber  4th,  we  hope.  Cholera  has  been  quite 
near  us  this  summer,  Hamath,  in  our  field, 
being  separated  from  us  by  quarantine,  and 
at  one  time  the  Lebanon  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  plain,  but  that  cloud  has  lifted  now,  and 
the  disease,  which  was  not  severe,  is  disap¬ 
pearing 

“This  afternoon,  while  we  were  celebrating 
Amy  March’s  birthday,  an  uproar  was  heard, 
and  we  learned  that  a  young  man  of  seventeen 
had  been  stabbed  to  death,  and  his  father, 
who  tried  to  save  him,  was  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition.  There  is  much  drinking  among  the 
people,  and  not  much  law,  and  these  scenes 
often  occur,  bringing  more  sorrow  to  this  sor¬ 
rowing  world.” 

Miss  Fanny  Jessup,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Jessup,  will  have  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  in  the  girls’  school  at  Tripoli. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hawkes  were  returning  to  Hamadan  from 
Kermanshah  in  June,  the  caravan  was  robbed 
just  after  leaving  Kangavar.  Under  date  of 
September  8th,  Mrs.  Hawkes  writes:  “The 
man  we  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  robbery,  July 
8th,  to  receive  the  goods  and  money,  was  kept 
there  until  August,  and  returned  on  the  8rd, 
bringing  nearly  everything  we  lost.  The 
young  men  did  not  fare  so  well.  One  teacher 
got  back  very  little ;  the  colporteur  received 
a  good  deal,  but  also  lost  quite  a  sum.  Three 
thieves  were  taken  to  Kermanshah,  and  there 
executed  by  order  of  the  Ameer-i-Nizam. 
They  were  old  offenders,  and  had  a  long  score 
to  settle. 

“We  are  looking  forward  to  a  journey  to 
Teheran,  Mr.  Hawkes,  Miss  Lembach,  and  I, 
and  since  our  last  journey  there  are  new 
anxieties  for  me.  The  country  seems  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  lawless.  We  bear  of 
robberies  and  violence  in  many  parts.  Last 
week’s  mail  has  not  reached  us,  having  been 
robbed  on  the  road.  We  are  left  in  suspense 
as  to  the  fate  'of  our  much  longed-for  letters. 
One  story  has  it  that  they  were  taken  back 
safe  to  Teheran ;  another  that  they  were  all 
torn  up  and  thrown  into  a  river.  The  fact 
that  we  are  so  in  the  dark  as  to  Charlotte’s 
movements  makes  the  occurrence  peculiarly 
distressing.  The  last  we  heard  from  her  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Wilsons  were  not  coming,  and 
whether  she  has  anybody  for  a  travelling 
companion  we  do  not  know.  We  are  trusting, 
however,  that  she  is  on  the  way ;  that  Mr. 
Potter,  having  started  Miss  Schenck  and  Dr. 
Smith  on  their  way  to  America,  will  some¬ 
where  and  somehow  find  Charlotte  and  bring 
her  to  Teheran.  Meanwhile  we  delegates  to 
Annual  Meeting  are  ordered  to  be  ready  to 
move  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  to  be  sent 
when  Dr.  Potter’s  return  is  definitely  fixed. 

“September  20th— Last  week’s  mail  has 
come,  but  I  have  heard  no  explanation  yet.” 

A  call  for  help  has  come  from  Korea,  and 
we  ask  all  who  read  the  following  notice  to 
bear  it  prayerfully  on  their  minds,  and  if  they 
know  of  anyone  who  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments,  to  communicate  at  once  with  Mrs. 
James  S.  Dennis,  Chairman  of  our  Candidate 
Committee:  There  is  most  urgent  need  of  a 
teacher  in  the  Girls’  Boarding  School  at  Seoul, 
Korea.  A  devoted  young  woman  with  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  teacher,  and  capable  of  bearing  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  important  institution, 
would  find  a  most  useful  field  of  service.  The 
true  missionary  spirit,  tact,  gentleness  and 
wisdom  would  all  be  needful  in  one  filling  this 
position. 


The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  pending  Trunk  Line  agreement  was  not, 
as  many  confidently  expected,  formally  signed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Presidents  in  this  city  on 
Wednesday.  But  the  delay  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  indicating  any  change  of  attitude 
towards  the  scheme.  The  official  statement 
given  out  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  says 
that  no  dissent  was  expressed,  and  that  the 
Boards  of  Directors  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  have  acted  favorably  upon  it.  The 
postponement  was  occasioned  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  further  amendments  to  the  plan,  and 
this  may  well  be  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measures  ever  concerted  by  the  heads 
of  these  great  properties. 

The  notable  increase  in  earnings,  both  gross 
and  net,  which  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad  is  showing  in  its  returns, 
still  continue  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
of  the  railrcad  situation.  Its  gains  are  due  to 
the  excellent  harvest  of  spring  wheat  gathered 
in  the  Northwest  and  to  the  activity  in  busi¬ 
ness  occasioned  by  that  fact.  The  roads 
which  have  only  a  small  mileage  in  the  spring 
wheat  districts,  or  which  are  more  largely 
dependent  upon  the  corn  crop  than  the  St. 
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Care  of  Property.  Collecting:  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 
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This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  by  the  new  application 
of  tn  old  principle.  Kvery  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  eqaal  in 
importance  to  a  great  modern  invention. 
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Paul,  are  not  being  favored  in  the  same  way. 
Their  time  will  doubtless  come  later  on,  when 
the  corn  crop  begins  to  move. 

The  week’s  stock  market  has  been  adversely 
influenced  from  across  the  water,  where,  in 
London,  they  see  nothing  but  the  gold  of 
Africa,  as  yet  all  unmined,  but  very  rich  on 
the  deep,  unexplored  levels  in  Kaflir  land.  It 
is  well,  perhaps,  in  view  of  this  craze  and  of 
the  war  rumors  of  the  week,  that  our  market 
was  already  down,  beyond  further  general  de¬ 
pression.  These  events  have  served  to  pro¬ 
long  the  waiting  attitude  of  the  speculative 
market  here  and  elsewhere  ;  indeed,  the  world 
is  so  interlocked  that  the  whole  commercial 
interest  is  affected  by  the  tone  of  matters  at 
its  greatest  money  center.  Wall  Street  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  keeping  of  professional  dealers, 
who  operate  cautiously  for  proflts  of  quarters, 
and  even  eighths,  and  barely  nrake  a  living  by 
it.  The  great  public  make  no  sign.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  trade  is  proceeding  slowly,  and  the 
oper.ation  of  the  increased  gold  supply  is  neces¬ 
sarily  gradual,  so  that  time  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  it  will  become  manifest.  But  there  are 
conditions  precedent  to  a  thorough  recovery 
not  yet  apparent.  The  national  income  for  the 
month  just  ended  has  been  insufficient  to  meet 
the  national  expenditures  by  $tt,600,000,  and 
for  the  current  flscal  year,  which  began  July 
1st,  the  deficiency  is  over  $10,000,000.  Con¬ 
gress  will  meet  at  the  beginning  of  next 
month,  and  the  first  business  then  to  come  be¬ 


fore  it  will  be  the  adoption  of  some  measures 
for  producing  more  revenue.  Either  «n  in¬ 
crease  will  be  made  of  the  tax  on  fermented 
liquors,  or  additional  duties  will  be  laid  upon 
imported  commodities.  Should  there  be  any 
great  delay  in  passing  an  act  of  this  kind,  the 
necessities  of  the  Treasury  may  compel  another 
issue  of  bonds  and  it  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  Administration  is  resolved  upon 
taking  this  step  if  Congress  fails  to  meet  the 
emergency  in  season. 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has  been  dull 
and  steady  to  firm  and  higher  this  week. 
Money  on  call  has  been  a  little  more  active. 
Business  has  been  done  this  week  at  2  and 
2  1-2  per  cent.,  and  as  loans  have  been  large 
at  both  rates,  the  average  has  been  fully  2  14 
per  cent.  Banks  and  trust  companies  quote  2 
per  cent,  as  the  minimum,  some  obtaining 
2  1-2  in  special  cases. 

The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  ceased  on  the 
1st  of  November.  Concurrently  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  mint  will  be  closed,  and  the  mints  at 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  will  coin  only 
subsidiary  silver  and  gold,  unless  Congress 
shall  direct  to  the  contrary.  Over  400,000,000 
of  standard  silver  dollars  have  received  the 
government  imprint,  and  the  Treasury  now 
holds  of  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the 
Sherman  act  over  $170,000,000  in  coining 
value.  All  this  bullion  will  continue  to  be 
held  on  a  gold  basis,  as  a  practical  effect  of 
the  order  to  cease  coining  it  into  dollars.  The 
silver  certificates,  of  course,  representing 
coined  silver  dollars,  are  redeemable  only  in 
silver ;  but  the  Sherman  notes  issued  against 
sliver  bullion  are  redeemable  in  gold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  construction  put  upon  the  law  by 
Secretaries  Windom  and  Foster  and  by  the 
present  Secretary,  Mr.  Carlisle. 


A  Brief 

Business 

Proposition. 


(This  is  not  a  Western  Investment.) 

Have  you  money  to  invest  (from  $ioo  up}  in 
a  high  grade  gold  bond?  We  have  $200,000  worth 
of  propert}’,  (comprising  6,000  acres  of  land,  timber, 
mills,  a  town  site),  from  which  our  present  net  in¬ 
come  is  over  $12,000  a  j'^ear.  We  wish  to  borrow 
money  to  further  improve  the  property,  make  it 
much  more  valuable  and  increase  the  income. 

To  one  of  the  best  known  banks  in  Boston  we 
have  given  a  mortgage  for  $100,000  on  our  property, 
in  trust  for  those  who  lend  the  money.  Instead  of 
appl3dng  to  a  bond  broker  and  paying  him  a  large 
commission,  we  offer  the  bonds  direct  to  investors, 
giving  the  commission. 

The  denominations  are  $1,000,  $500  and  $100; 
rate  6%.  They  are  certified  bj'  The  International 
Trust  Co.  of  Boston.  You  maj'^  have  the  bonds 
now,  at  a  discount  of  10%,  making  them  net  you  7% 
for  the  twenty  3'^ears.  We  shall  want  to  pa3'  a  large 
part  of  them  in  five  years,  which  we  have  the  right 
to  do  at  105.  If  3'^ours  are  so  paid  the  net  income 
on  3’^our  five  3’^ears’  investment  will  be  10%. 

Your  interest  is  sure,  as  our  income  even  these 
hard  times  is  double  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 
Our  officers  are  well  known,  successful  business 
men,  whose  records  are  open  to  3'ou. 

References  and  full  details  will  be  furnished 
promptl3% 

ROSELAND  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

178  Devonshire  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

'K  J.  BROWN,  Treasurer. 
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9/  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

'  Improved  Bed  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  12  years’  experience  In  business. 

Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and 
map  showins  location  of  lands.  Tax  (.'ertlllcates 
7ietting . 

WILLIAM  T.  50UDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  BullclinK,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BAL'I'IMORE. 


CONNECTED  BY  PKIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  V  .  Plilla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  n  xeactlimTI'f' 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- All  »  LSllllvIll; 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  LtC! 

voraole  terms,  and  make  collection  of  ILICO. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  issue  ('ommerclal  and  Travellers* 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


C.  E.  D.  OLMSTED, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Beal  Estate  and  Mortgage  Loans.  Money 
placed  on  approved  security  at  6  &  7  per  cent. 


A  FIXED  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 


Is  secured  by  a  Perfected  Annuity  Bond.  They  banish 
care,  and  thus  prolong  life.  They  double  the  income  of 
elderly  people.  Adapted  to  all  ages.  .SECUBITV  AB¬ 
SOLUTE.  Address  (stating  age)  B.  G.  CARPENTER, 
250  Broadway,  New  York. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Exeentors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Oeorge  Bliss,  Vlce-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Tbomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Samuel  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Georoe  Bliss, 

WlIXIAM  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Daniel 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn 
Gborob  F.  Vietoh, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps, 

Lord. 
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PRESBITERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  at  the 
Uhapel  of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Monday, 
Nov.  11.  at  3  P  M. 

The  Presbytery,  at  its  meeting  on  April  9.  directed  the 
churches  which  come  within  the  scope  of  Standing  Rule 
No.  21.  to  report  at  the  November  meeting. 

Rule  No.  21  is  as  follows:  “Each  church  under  the  care 
of  this  Presbytery,  having  mission  enterprises,  shall 
make  a  full  statistical  report  annually  of  each  and  every 
such  enterprise  to  the  Presbytery.” 

The  Presbvtery,  at  its  meeting  on  May  13, 189.5,  made 
the  “Report”  of  the  “Committee  on  the  Rescinding  Power 
of  Presbytery”  the  first  order  of  the  day  for  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meeting. 

A  call  will  l)e  made  for  the  sessional  records  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  churches :  American  Montreal.  Brick.  Central, 
Christ,  First,  Harlem,  Madison  Square,  Morrisania  First, 
Mt.  Tabor,  New  York,  Rutgers.  Riverside.  Thirteenth 
Street.  Union  Tabernacle.  Geo.  W.  F.  Birch,  S.  C. 

Oct.  22,  1895. 


The  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
Nov.  19,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  20th  .St.,  at  10:30  a.m. 
All  Presbyterian  women  arc  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


A  few  years  since  a  writing  desk  in  the  home  was 
almost  unheard  of,  to-day  one  can  find  them  in  almost 
every  home.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  “Chau¬ 
tauqua”  l)e‘k  leads  all  others  in  the  number  In  use.  If 
you  read  this  paper  through  carefully  you  will  want  to 
possess  one. 


There  is  nothing  that  gladdens  the  heart  of  a  boy  or 
man  more  than  a  set  of  good  tools.  No  well  regulated 
household  can  live  comfoitably  without  the  constant  re¬ 
curring  necessity  tb*t  crlls  for  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
tools.  Charles  A.  Strellnger  &  Co  ,  110  Bates  St.,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich.,  will  send  (for  a  two-cent  stamp),  a  catalogue 
giving  full  information  to  every  reader  who  mentions 
The  Evangelist  in  addressing  them. 


LECTURE  ON  “WORDS.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Van  C.  Nellis,  Ph.D..  having  had  to  re¬ 
linquish  active  pastoral  work,  is  open  to  lecture  engage¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Nel  is’s  lecturr  on  “Words”  has  been  found 
very  acceptable  in  several  rities  through  New  York  state. 
His  address  is  at  Walton,  New  York. 


TO  FLORIDA  VIA  “CLYDE  LINE.” 

Low  rates,  quick  time,  no  change.  Steamers  sail  from 
Pier  29.  East  River,  New  York,  every  other  week-day. 
The  new.  fast  steel  steamships  of  the  “Clyde  Line”  not 
only  reduce  the  time  twenty- four  hours  between  New 
York  and  Florida,  but  are  the  finest  specimens  of  naval 
arctltecture  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  A  trip  by  the  “Clyde 
Line”  is  a  combination  of  safety,  comfort  and  pleasure. 
Write  “Clyde  Line,”  New  York,  for  descriptive  matter, 
mailed  free. 


CHRISTMAS  3IUSIC. 

We  ask  all  who  arc  interested  in  Christmas  music, 
especially  in  music  adapted  for  children,  to  consult  the 
announcement  of  the  Oliver  Ditson  Co.  on  our  music 
page:  the  stock  of  songs,  anthems,  carols  and  hymns 
carried  by  this  olti-established  and  leading  house  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  satisfactory  to  be  found.  Their 
catalogue  is  sent  free  on  application  to  their  address, 
Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  45.3-463  Washington  street,  Boston. 


IT’S  EASY  FOR  A  WOMAN 

to  decide  what’s  beat  by  a  home  test.  Sometimes  when 
you  intend  having  friends  ti>  dine,  and  for  special  rea¬ 
sons— such  rea-ons  often  exist,  you  know— you  wish  ev¬ 
ery  detail  io  b>*  perfect,  drop  a  postal  giving  your  address 
to  P.  O.  Box  1909,  New  York  City.  They  will  send  you 
anywhere,  everywhere,  free  of  all  cost,  a  trial  quantity 
of  Electro-Silicon,  tuat  means  enough  to  clean  all  your 
silverware.  Use  it,  it  will  tell  a  brighter  story  than  we 
can  express  in  words,  and  we  promise  that  you  will  be 
well  repaid  for  your  outlay  of  one  cent. 

Electro-Silicon  is  unlike  any  other  silver  polish  and 
will  do  what  no  other  silver  polish  will.  Such  brilliancy 
as  it  produces  you  cannot  find  outside  of  the  silver¬ 
smith’s  shop,  except  where  Electro-Silicon  is  used.  See¬ 
ing  is  believing,  and  simply  for  the  a.sklng  you  can  see  it. 
Isn’t  it  worth  asking  for? 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syritp  has  been  nsed  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  tor  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  s<|ftens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world . 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle .  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Symp,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


SI 


MARRIAGES. 

Lowman-Tappan.— At  Portsmouth,  O.,  Oct.  3d.  by  Rev. 
D.  S.  Tappan,  D.D.,  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Lowman  and  Miss 
Oella  S.  Tappan,  daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman, 

Bbrtbam-Monaohan.— At  Portsmouth,  O.,  Oct.  24th, 
by  Rev.  D.  8.  Tappau.  D.D.,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Bertram  and 
Miss  Jennie  I.  Monaghan. 

Hacquard— Bescoe.— At  Portsmouth,  O.,  Oct.  28.  by 
Rev.  D.  8.  Tappan,  D.D.,  Mr.  Louis  N.  Hacquard  and 
Miss  Maggie  E.  Bescoe. 


HEATHS. 

Fewsmith.— At  Newark,  N.  J..  Oct.  30,  1895,  Emma 
Charlotte  Livingston,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Few¬ 
smith,  D.D.  Funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  Nov.  1,  at 
2:30  P.M..  from  the  residence  of  her  son.  Dr.  J.  Fewsmith, 
72  Washington  8t. 


W001)L.\WN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office. Na  ^  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


“300 


ORDERS  IN  THREE  5VEEKS;”  “10  Orders  In 
every  12  calls;”  “$o  to  $10  every  day  of  the  year;” 
“130  orders  In  3%  days.”  Terms  free.  Outfit,  ;i0c. 

James  H.  Earle,  Publisher,  Boston. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  in  1894  ;  also  108  frontier 
chimches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  you  help  us  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
Every  dollar  acceptable.  $25.00  starts  anew  school,  furnishing 
t(  with  Bthles.  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  sup¬ 
ports  a  missionary  one  5  ear.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Banckopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 
719  Constable  Building,  5th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St..  New  York  Clt-V. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 


Eighty-fourth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July,  1895. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oash  in  Banks,  -  -  .  .  .  $420,466  67 

Real  Estate,  -----  1,693,616  97 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  -  1,427,000  00 

Bank,  Tmst  Co.,  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Value),  -  .  .  .  3,764.881  00 

State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  •  792,301  73 

Bonds  &.  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate,  486,842  28 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  167,850  00 

Premiums  nncollected  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  620.475  32 
Interest  dne  and  acerned  on  1st  July,  1895,  45,127  26 


LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Ca^tal,  -  -  -  . 

Reserve  Freminm  Fund, 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  claims 
Net  Surplus,  -  -  - 


$9,408,560  22 

•  $3,000  000  06 
4,341,010  00 
723,640  50 
-  1,344,009  72 

$9,408,560  22 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  )  ^  ice-presiaents. 

WILUAM  L.  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  f  Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  I 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS. S«cretarie8 


■T'zzx: 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions. )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  acreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

”  Superintendent. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THE  CELEBRATION  AT  CLEVELAND. 

To  THB  Editor  of  Thk  Evangelist  :— 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  in  18*30,  Cleveland 
was  a  little  hamlet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.  Few  cared  anything  for  religion. 
The  Sabbath  was  spent  in  horse  racing,  games, 
and  cock  fighting.  The  seat  of  justice  was  a 
log  court-house,  situated  on  the  public  square. 
In  June  of  that  year,  a  few  pious  souls  started 
a  Sabbath -school  in  the  court-house.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  a  Presbyterian,  was  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  Moses  White,  a  leading  Bap¬ 
tist,  was  Secretary.  From  this  Sabbath- 
school  the  First  Presbyterian  church  was  or¬ 
ganized,  on  the  ‘20th  of  September,  the  same 
year,  with  fifteen  members.  This  church 
has  been  celebrating  her  seventy  fifth  anni¬ 
versary.  The  celebration  was  deferred  one 
month  on  account  of  the  absence  from  the 
city  of  many  who  would  wish  to  take  part.  It 
has  been  pleasant  to  look  back  over  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  and  see  the  changes 
that  have  been  wrought,  and  some  of  the  good 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  to  bring  to 
remembrance  those  who  were  early  laborers  in 
I  his  vineyard.  It  was  fifteen  years  after  the 
church  was  founded  before  church  or  town 
began  to  grow  much.  For  that  length  of 
time  the  church  had  no  regular  pastor.  In 
1835  Dr.  S  C.  Aiken  was  called  to  be  the  first 
regular  pastor.  He  remained  as  pastor,  or 
pastor  emeritus,  until  he  died,  nearly  forty 
years  later.  Many  of  us  who  are  still  in  mid¬ 
dle  life,  can  remember  his  venerable  form,  as 
he  went  about  his  duties  during  his  later 
years. 

There  have  been,  during  the  sixty  years 
since  he  was  called,  but  four  pastors.  Dr. 
Aiken,  Dr.  William  H.  Goodrich,  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn.  This  church  is 
not  only  the  mother  church  of  Cleveland,  she 
is  the  great-grandmother  of  at  least  one,  and 
the  gradmother  of  several  churches.  Many 
notable  men  and  women  have  been  members 
of  this  church,  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  building  of  the 
city  and  in  the  building  up  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  therein.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
venerable  Truman  P.  Handy  still  living,  in  his 
eighties,  known  and  loved  by  hundreds  for 
his  good  works.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Church  from  1832  to  1844,  and  during 
several  years,  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school,  and  after  that  for  very  many 
years  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  of  the  Second  Church.  At  one  of  the 
anniversary  meetings,  he  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “The  Founders  of  the  Church.” 

The  present  building,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  public  square,  not  a  stone’s  throw 
from  where  the  first  Sabbath -school  was  held, 
was  erected  in  1855  and  has  long  been  known 
as  the  “Old  Stone  Church.”  It  was  sub¬ 
stantially  built,  at  a  cost  of  §60,000,  and  hav¬ 
ing,  after  a  fire  in  1884,  been  completely  over¬ 
hauled  inside,  it  is  still  attractive  and  com¬ 
modious  and  looks  as  though  it  might  do  ser¬ 
vice  for  another  century. 

The  anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a  series 
of  meetings,  beginning  on  Sabbath,  the  20th, 
and  continuing  until  Thursday,  the  25th  of 
October.  The  communion  service  on  Sabbath 
afternoon  was  especially  interesting.  Many 
former  members,  among  whom  were  several 
pastors  and  officers  of  other  churches,  united 
with  the  present  members  of  the  church  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Supper.  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  there  were  addresses  from  pastors  of 
other  denominations :  Dean  Williams  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  on  “The  Church  and  the 
Community” ;  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Taylor  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  on  “The 
Church  and  Religious  Progress” ;  the  Rev. 
Levi  Gilbert  of  First  Methodist  Church,  on 
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The  Church,  a  Witness  to  the  Truth.  ”  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  addresses  on  the  Sabbath -school 
work.  Tuesday  evening,  addresses  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  Church ;  “Our  Spiritual 
Leaders, ”  by  Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons;  “Men  of 
Mark  in  Church  and  Society,”  by  Hon.  S.  E. 
Williamson;  also  an  address  on  “The  Cleve¬ 
land  Sisterhood  of  Presbyterian  Churches”  by 
the  Rev.  S.  P.  Sprecher,  D. D. ,  of  the  Euclid- 
avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon  Woman’s  Work.  Wednesday  evening, 
addresses  from  former  associate  pastors,  the 
Rev.  H.  E.  Mott,  Buffalo,  and  the  Rev.  Wilton 
Merle  Smith,  D.  D. ,  New  York.  Thursday 
evening  social  reunion  of  all  present  and  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  church.  Oulieluus. 


MISSIONARY  HOSPITAL  AT  CANTON. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Canton  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1845,  but  it  was  not  until  1861  that  the 
first  Chinese  convert  was  baptized.  In  1890, 
or  thirty  years  later,  the  number  of  members 
had  reached  419,  and  there  were  1,025  pupils 
in  school,  the  mission  embracing  the  work  at 
Macao  and  Hainan.  A  prominent  feature  of 
our  Canton  mission  is  the  hospital  work.  Dr. 
Peter  Parker,  the  founder  of  Medical  Missions 
in  China,  began  this  work  in  Canton  in  1835, 
twenty-eight  years  after  Robert  Morrison,  the 
first  Protestant  missionary,  entered  the  same 
port  and  began  the  study  of  the  language 
preparatory  to  translating  the  entire  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  Chinese.  It  was  in  1854  that  Dr. 
Kerr  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  this  Hospital 
as  a  missionary  of  our  Board.  Its  history 
since  has  been  one  of  vigorous  growth  and 
vast  beneficence. 

Medical  science  was  not  wholly  unknown  at 
Canton.  Vaccination  was  introduced  into 
China  by  Pearson,  an  English  surgeon,  in 
1805.  Before  he  left  China,  in  1832,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  the  Chinese 
securing;  this  protection,  native  practitioners 
confessing  its  benefits.  In  1828,  Dr.  Colledge, 
surgeon  to  the  Blast  India  Company,  opened  a 
Hospital  in  Macao,  where  he  gave  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  These  two 
physicians  were  prompted  by  humane  and 
Christian  motives  in  their  work.  In  1835,  as 
already  stated.  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  sent  out  by 
the  American  Board,  opened  an  Opthalmic 
Hospital  in  Canton,  and  was  the  first  medical 
missionary  to  the  Chinese.  In  1836  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Missionary  Society  was  founded  among  the 
foreign  residents  to  aid  Dr.  Parker.  This  So¬ 
ciety  has  recently  observed  its  semi-centen¬ 
nial,  and  its  fifty-sixth  annual  report  has  been 
published.  In  the  year  1893  there  were  1,608 
patients  in  the  now  well  furnished  structure, 
a  front  view  of  which  appears  on  the  first  page 
of  The  Evangelist,  and  there  were  25,542  at¬ 
tendances  at  the  dispensing  room,  and  31,637 
at  the  dispensaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  city  auxiliary  to  this  institution, 
making  the  large  total  of  nearly  60,000  patients 
prescribed  for  during  the  year.  And  what  is 
by  BO  means  to  be  overlooked,  hundreds  have 
given  up  idol  worship,  and  many  have  been 
brought  to  Christ  as  the  result  of  Christian 
teaching  in  this  and  connected  hospitals. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mrs.  Frank 
R.  Stockton  is  a  writer  as  well  as  her  famous 
husband.  She  has  written  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Th^  Youth’s  Companion  a  delight 
fully  humorous  paper  on  her  first  experience 
as  a  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 
ford  has  written  another  article  on  the  same 
subject.  _ 

NEW  YORK  DAY  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

For  the  New  York  Day  at  the  Cotton  States 
and  International  Exposition,  ten-day  excur¬ 
sion  tickets  will  be  sold  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  on  Nov-  19th  and  2lBt, 
from  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  Atlanta,  Ga. , 


MOTHER. 

By  Jaoobus. 

A  few  days  ago,  early  in  the  morning  before  break¬ 
fast,  I  received  an  urgent  telephone  message;  ‘'Come. 
Mother  is  worse.  Come  by  next  train.  Will  wait 
until  it  arrives.”  I  had  expected  to  receive  such  a 
message  some  time,  but  hardly  so  soon.  I  made  all 
haste  for  the  train.  My  brother  met  the  train  with 
his  conveyance,  and  together  we  drove  hurriedly  the 
five  miles  separating  us  from  her  bedside.  But 
mother  could  not  wait  for  us.  Within  a  mile  of 
home  we  met  one  hurrying  for  a  neighbor  who  said 
“She’s  gone.”  We  found  sisters  and  relatives  on 
the  steps  waiting  our  coming.  “Oh,”  they  said, 
“if  you  had  only  come  twenty  minutes  earlier,  you 
might  have  been  with  her  at  the  la.st  moment.” 
They  took  us  to  look  upon  her  still  form.  There 
she  lay  upon  the  bed  as  she  had  died,  one  side  of 
her  face  resting  easily  in  her  hand.  It  seemed  al¬ 
most  as  though  we  were  children  again,  and  bad 
stolen  into  her  room  to  look  upon  her  sleeping,  and 
were  moving  noiselessly  for  fear  of  waking  her. 
Only  six  days  before  I  bad  been  with  her,  and,  weak 
as  she  was  after  a  summer’s  sickness,  she  seemed 
some  better.  Only  this  morning  she  had  received 
the  urgent  summons  from  her  Master,  and  she 
could  not  delay  her  departure  to  say  “good-bye”  to 
loved  ones  not  by  her  side.  Obeying  joyfully  His 
summons,  quietly  and  peacefully  as  a  child  falls 
asleep  in  his  mother's  arms,  she  ascended  into  life. 

“  As  a  cloud  of  the  sunset,  slow  meliiog  in  heaven. 

As  a  star  that  is  lost  when  the  daylight  is  given. 

As  a  glad  dream  of  slumber,  which  wakens  in  bliss. 
She  had  i)assed  to  the  world  of  the  holy  from  this.” 

Sons  came  later  from  distant  cities  to  kneel  by 
her  side  once  more  and  say,  “Mother.”  Others  ar¬ 
rived.  A  day  or  two  passed.  Friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  gathered  to  the  old  home  to  honor  her  mem¬ 
ory.  Fittingly  her  pastor  spoke  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  “We  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest.” 
Singers  sang  beautifully  of  how,  after  the  toil  and 
trouble,  there  cometh  a  day  of  rest;  and  at  the 
close,  “Sleep  on,  beloved,  sleep,  and  take  thy  rest.” 
Her  four  sons  bore  her  to  her  resting-place.  And 
there,  in  her  little  patch  of  “God’s  acre,”  overlook¬ 
ing  village,  valley,  lake,  and  hill,  we  left  her.  She 
had  come  to  the  end  of  her  journey;  she  bad  entered 
through  the  gateway  into  the  Celestial  City;  and 
this  little  plot  was  now  all  that  was  left. 

But  was  this  all  ?  Was  it  even  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  what  was  left  S'  I  have  read  that  per¬ 
sons  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  have  noticed  that 
long  after  a  passing  steamer  has  disappeared  amid 
the  ocean’s  mists,  the  sound  of  its  machinery  may 
still  be  distinctly  heard.  And  sons  and  daughters 
find  that  though  she  has  passed  out  of  sight,  she 
still  lives  with  them  to  exert  a  more  potent  infiu- 
ence  than  ever.  It  is  not  the  so-called  living  who 


rule  the  world  to-day;  rather  those  called  dead,  but 
who,  of  all,  are  most  fully  endowed  with  life;  and 
mothers  never  die.  I  think  to-day  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  mothers  of  our  land  who  are  burying  them¬ 
selves  in  the  lives  of  their  children.  Before  school, 
or  Sunday-school,  or  church  have  begun,  they  have 
begun,  and  have  been  more  to  each  child  than 
school,  or  church,  or  college.  They  have  shown 
that  Christ  was  more  important  for  life  than  all 
else,  and  Christian  character  more  important  than 
mere  worldly  success.  They  are  too  busy  in  their 
homes  and  too  much  impressed  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  God  has  given  them,  to  sympathize  very  much 
with  the  much-talked-about  new  mission  for  woman. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  most  correct  society,  but  they  are 
making  their  homes  places  to  which  their  children 
love  to  come.  They  may  not  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  fashion’s  demands,  but  they  can  clothe 
children’s  hearts  with  garments  of  righteousness 
and  purity.  They  know  very  little  about  the  frivol¬ 
ities  of  the  great  world,  and  the  great  world  may 
never  hear  of  them.  They  seem  to  be  exerting  no 
authority  or  making  very  much  of  an  attempt;  but 
somehow  or  other,  l)efore  children  are  aware  of  it, 
mother’s  character  has  become  their  character, 
mother’s  ideas  their  idea.s,  mother’s  Bible  their 
Bible,  and  mother’s  God  their  God.  Children  never- 
outgrow  their  admiration  of  the  skill  by  which 
these  mothers  guide  the  family  craft  through  the 
roughest  of  waves. 

Tears  come  to  their  eyes  in  later  life  to  think  of 
the  years  in  -which  mother  was  first  up  and  last  to 
bed  in  order  to  be  of  most  service  to  children.  How 
these  mothers  are  working  in-doors  aud  out.  taking 
son’s  and  daughter’s  places,  that  they  might  have 
advantages  at  academy  or  college  !  How  they  con¬ 
trive  to  save  the  necessary  money  from  the  slim¬ 
mest  of  resources  is  ever  a  mystery.  The  faces  of 
some  of  them  may  be  roughened  by  exposure  and 
wrinkled  by  cares;  their  fingers  and  forms  be  stiff¬ 
en^  and  bent  by  work  which  ought  never  to  have 
lieen  put  upon  them.  As  such  mothers  live,  they 
are  enshrining  themselves  in  children’s  hearts  and 
lives;  and  when  they  die  they  most  live.  Such 
mothers  by  their  consistent,  patient,  self-sacrificing 
lives  anchor  children  by  cables  of  love  to  f'hrist  and 
Christian  character.  They  may  be  recalled  to  world 
only  by  a  little  plot  with  its  burden  of  granite;  but 
they  live  on  and  on  in  children’s  and  children’s 
children's  lives. 

Sleep  on,  mother.  There  is  not  a  child  who  will 
not  afi  his  life  honor  thy  character  and_ teachings. 
There  is  not  one  who  will  forget  thy  Christ  and  thy 
ideal  of  Christian  character  and  work.  There  is  not 
one  who  will  not  try  to  be  patient  amid  difficulties, 
hopeful  in  disappointments,  gentle  in  trials,  like 
unto  the  Master,  and  of  some  use  in  the  world. 
Sleep  on.  And  some  day,  when  we  have  done  the 
very  best  we  could,  and  the  Master  calls  us,  we  too 
shall  lie  down  to  rest  and  meet  you  with  the  Lord. 

“  Fold  her.  O  Fa*  her.  In  Thine  arms. 

And  let  her  henceforth  be 
A  messenKcr  of  love  between 
Our  bumble  hearts  and  Thee.” 

Anqelica,  October,  1895. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

BAY  Ridgk.— Dr.  Cuyler  preached  at  this  place, 
near  Fort  Hamilton,  on  Sabbath,  Nov.  3,  hmdinK 
the  first  service  in  a  movement  that  it  is  hoped  will 
Xrow  into  a  Presbyterian  church.  The  spacious 
private  parlors  where  the  service  was  held  were 
Kreatlv  tbrongedj  and  thus  the  promise  is  of  a  rapid 
KTOWtn.  There  is  no  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  need  of  one  has  long  been  felt  by 
many  excellent  families  resident  at  Bay  Ridge  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood.  There  will  be  a  ser¬ 
vice  on  next  Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o’clock,  when 
Dr.  C.  J.  Young  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  is 
expected  to  preach. 

Salem.— This  venerable  church  seems  well  started 
upon  a  season  of  renewed  life  and  prosperity  under 
the  labor  and  leadership  of  their  former  pastor, 
Dr.  E.  P.  Sprague,  who  on  their  urgent  solicitation 
returned  to  them  last  summer.  A  very  .strong 
Men’s  Lea^e  has  been  organized  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  session  have  entrusted  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  tl^  Sunday  evening  services.  Additional 
music  and  responsive  readings  have  been  introduce 
into  the  service,  and  printed  programs  are  used,  all 
resulting  in  largely  iucreasen  interest.  The  church 
is  united,  and  with  its  generous  endowment  is  able 
to  do  noble  work. 

Westfield. — The  Rev.  George  S.  Swezey,  pastor 
of  the  church  at  We.stfield,  in  this  state,  was  re¬ 
cently  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  F. 
Hendy,  D.D.,  president  of  our  College  for  Women  at 
Oswego,  Kansas.  A  local  pager  gives  these  particu- 


ing  Westfield :  “A  very  pleasant  reception  was  given 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  35,  at  the  Presbyterian  church 
parlors,  in  honor  of  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Swezey  and  wife. 
There  were  a  large  numlier  present  and  the  welcome 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swezey  was  hearty  and  sincere. 
The  parlors  had  a  very  homelike  appearance.  After 
those  present  had  been  given  time  to  greet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Swezey,  Mr.  F.  A.  Hall,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  church, 
thanked  Mr.s.  Brewer  for  her  magnificent  gift  of  a 
piano,  made  a  short  time  ago.  Mr.  Hall  made 
very  appropriate  reference  to  departed  members  of 
Mrs.  Brewer’s  family  who  had  been  closely  and  ac¬ 
tively  associated  with  the  church  in  former  years, 
and  assured  their  lienefactor  that  the  church  would 
always  cherish  their  memory.  The  exercises  of  the 
evening  must  have  convinced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swezey 
that  their  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  The 
par.sonage  on  the  comer  of  Market  and  Clinton 
streets  will  soon  be  opened  again,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Swezey  will  be  at  home  there.” 

Northpokt.— The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Northport  Presbyterian  church. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  celebrated  on  Oct.  33  with 
two  special  services,  respectively,  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  The  church  was  erected  in  1785,  when 
Northport  was  known  as  Cow  Harbor.  For  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  history  there  was  no  organized  .soci¬ 
ety,  and  during  that  period  services  were  held  in  the 
church  occasionally  by  Rev.  Joshua  Hartt.  In  1795 
the  Presbyterian  Society  was  fonneil  of  which  the 
present  church  is  the  outcome.  Addresses  were 
made  at  the  centennial  by  Revs.  .1.  H.  Stansberry, 
Frederick  Saunders,  Sidney  G.  Law,  Samuel  'T. 
Carter,  William  Holden,  H.  C.  Woodruff,  B.  V.  Put¬ 
nam  and  A.  G.  Russell.  The  pastor  in  the  afternoon 
read  a  sketch  of  the  church’s  history.  In  looking 
over  old  records  he  said  he  came  across '  the 
old  covenant  drawn  up  in  1810  by  the  Rev.  X.  S. 
Prime.  With  the  members  of  the  church  all  stand¬ 
ing  the  old  covenant  was  again  read  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  assented  to  it  in  solemn  renewal  of  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  church.  The  occasion  was  one  of  deep 
interest  and  the  celebration  altogether  fitting. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Caldwell.— Oct.  30  was  an  interesting  day  at 
Caldwell.  The  service  of  dedication  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  house  of  worship  took  place.  Dr.  Paxton  of 
Princeton  preached  from  Psalms  cxviii.  35.  After 
the  sermon  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Denlinger,  the  pastor, 
offered  the  prayer  of  dedication,  and  the  .service 
closed  with  the  history  of  the  church  and  special 
reference  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  Grover,  the  Rev. 
Baker  Johnson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland,  father  of 
President  Cleveland,  and  other  faithful  ministers 
who  labored  in  thus  church. 

Oxford  and  Danville.— The  Second  Church  of 
Oxford  and  the  Danville  church,  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Meadows,  are  both  still  vacant,  but  supplied 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  by  neighlwring  ministers. 
These  churches  are  pleasantly  located,  in  the  midst 
of  communities  that  have  always  adhered  closely 
to  Presbyterianism. 

Phillipshurg.- By  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  A. 
N.  Raven  from  Phillipsburg,  a  strong  church  be¬ 
comes  vacant.  The  Rev.  E.  C.  Cline  declared 
the  pulpit  vacant  on  Nov.  3d.  Mr.  Raven  accepts 
a  call  to  Mifflintown. 

Marksboro. — The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Burtt,  the  fo^ 
mer  pastor,  will  continue  to  supply  this  church 
until  a  pastor  may  be  calleii. 

Yellow  Frame.- The  Rev.  W.  E.  Faulkner,  lately 
of  Mountain  Top,  Pa.,  was  instailed  pastor  of  the 
Yellow  Frame  church  on  Oct.  31st. 

Delaware. — The  Rev.  Albert  Ij.  Kelly  has  been 
much  encouraged  in  his  pastorate  at  Delaware  by 
the  addition  of  fifty  new  members  to  his  two  charges. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny.— The  Swift  Mission  Brigade  forms  a 
battaiion  in  the  Boys’  Brigade  movement,  and  is 
under  the  command  of  Major  E.  M.  McCombs.  The 
battalion  is  connected  with  the  First  Presbyteriau 
Church  of  Allegheny,  receives  its  name  from  the 
former  distinguished  pastor  of  that  church,  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Swift,  D.D.,  and  has  been  in  existence 
for  about  two  years.  As  a  part  of  the  Boys’  Brig¬ 
ade  movement  it  has  been  the  subject  of  commen¬ 
dation  and  detraction.  Quite  naturally,  some  have 
wondered  that  the  conservative  old  First  Church  of 
Allegheny  should  have  such  an  nutri  organization 
as  this,  but  like  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in 
other  churches,  this  orranization  stands  ready  to 
justify  its  existence  as  tHtogether  proper.  On  a  re¬ 
cent  Friday  evening  this  organization  held  a  mis¬ 
sionary  meeting  in  the  lecture-room.  These  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  each  month,  more  attention  being 
given  to  missions  than  to  military  drili,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  missionary  meetings  is  always  as 
pood  as  at  the  drills.  The  atmosphere  of  the  meet^ 
mg  was  somewhat  military — the  officers  and  men 
were  neatly  uniformed,  officers  addressed  each  other 
by  their  military  titles,  salutes  were  given,  and  the 
rolls  of  the  troops  were  called.  After  the  opening, 
however,  the  meeting  was  strictly  religious,  and 
many  friends  had  come  in  to  participate.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  led  in  prayer,  the  battalion  joining 
in  the  Ijord’s  Prayer  at  the  close.  The  hymns  were 
stirring,  .such  as  ‘‘Bringing  in  the  sheaves,”  “Am  I 
a  soldier  of  the  cross?”  being  selected.  An  offering 
for  missions  was  made  to  which  apparently  every 
one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  contributed. 
The  pa.stor  of  the  church  talked  for  fifty-five  min¬ 
utes  on  John  Williams,  the  martyr  of  Erromanga. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  appeal  to  sentiment,  but 
the  interest  of  the  boys  was  held  to  the  end,  show¬ 
ing  that  prolonged  and  patient  attention  has  been 
largely  developed  in  them.  The  spirit  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  and  the  missionary  are  analogous.  Oliedience 
to  superiors,  respect  for  discipline,  patient  endur¬ 
ance  of  hardships,  and  brave  meeting  of  real  dan¬ 
gers,  belong  to  both. 

Easton. — The  twelve  students  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege  who  belong  to  the  Volunteer  Mis.sion  Band  are 
in  freiment  request  to  addre.ss  meetings  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Easton.  Many  pastors  have  found  their  pres¬ 
ence  helpfui  in  awakening  interest  among  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies.  They  hold  a  meeting  of 
their  own  every  Sabbath  morning  in  the  College, 
where  discussions  on  mission  fields  and  papers  of 
information  are  read. 


Cleveland. — The  Rev.  Paul  F.  Sutphen,  D.D., 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church— in  succe.ssion  to  the  lamented  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Pomeroy— on  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  ‘37th.  The 
spacious  church  was  fully  occupied,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  throughout  of  a  most  appropriate  and  inter¬ 
esting  character.  The  Rev.  D.  Ij.  Hickok  of  the 
East  Cleveland  Presbyterian  Church  presided,  and 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Robert  G. 
Hutchins  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  mven  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Haydn  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
that  to  the  people  by  Professor  Mattoon  M.  Curtis 
of  Adelbert  College.  The  Rev.  J.  1).  Williamson  of 
Beckwith  Church  offered  the  installing  prayer,  and 
at  the  conclusion  Dr.  Sutphen  received  the  hearty 
greetings  of  his  people.  We  find  this  summary  of 
Dr.  Haydn’s  charge  in  the  News  and  Herald  of  Oct. 
‘38th;  “In  what  I  shall  say  I  shall  take  a  great  deal 
for  granted,  and  address  myself  to  two  or  three 
things  I  think  it  important  to  have  said.  We  have 
one  thing  in  common  with  all  workers  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  emphasis  with  us  and  with  them  falls 
on  the  matter  of  personality.  Everywhere  it  is  per¬ 
sonality  that  tells.  If  that  is  light,  frivolous  in 
spirit,  time-serving  and  self-seeking  in  purpose,  the 
people  will  never  be  impressed  by  it  or  listen  to  it. 
The  mini.stry  of  the  Word  is  a  serious  business  and 
calls  for  a  serious  man.  I  say  serious,  but  not 
gloomy  or  morose.  A  serious  man  of  all  others  is 
the  man  who  needs  to  feel  the  play  of  wit  and  fancv 
and  shakes  his  sides  now  and  then  with  a  laugh 
even  when  alone.  I  mean  that  seriousness  which 
comports  with  an  awful  earnestness  and  single- 
mindedness  in  knowing  only  Christ.  If  a  man  is 
not  leaving  the  impression  of  one  thoroughly  in¬ 
fused  with  the  full  knowledge  of  Christ  upon  the 
people  among  whom  he  moves,  there  is  found  proof 
of  what  1  say— that  a  radical  defect  in  personality 
cripples  a  man’s  ministry.  It  is  not  enough  to 
preach  Christ  and  preach  Him  well,  but  one  must 
come  somehow  in  touch  with  the  people  as  a  pastor. 
Whether  a  man  shall  get  at  this  going  from  house 
to  house  or  by  getting  individuals  or  groups  of  them 
to  come  and  see  him,  I  have  no  special  concern. 
One  of  the  weak  spots  in  most  of  us  ministers  is  our 
neglect  of  the  Biole.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  or  get  our  texts  from  it,  but  that  between 
the  endleas  multiplicity  of  so-called  duties  and  the 
fascinations  of  liooks  and  magazines,  the  Bible 
drops  out  of  place  too  often.  We  need  to  read 
about  the  Bible,  but  we  need  more  to  be  versed  in 
it  and  to  preach  it.  When  all  is  said  that  ever  will 
be  said,  the  Bible  is  the  best  text  book  of  sociology. 
There  is  not  a  great  social  evil  for  which  the  remedy 
is  not  pointed  out.  The  principles  that  the  Bible 
presents  would,  if  honestly  applied,  righten  society. 
There  is  not  a  monopoly  in  the  world  that  could 
stand  a  minute  if  the  Bible  had  the  right  of  way  in 
commerce,  trade,  and  industry.  And  when  the  min¬ 
ister  finds  that  his  Bible  reads  thus,  he  is  bound  to 
preach  it  and  the  peimle  are  bound  to  hear.  Then 
something  happens.  'To  know  his  Bible  any  man 
must  read  other  books.  Not  to  be  saved  I  mean. 
The  Bible  will  answer  for  that,  shut  a  man  to  that 
alone.  But  to  understand  the  Bible  and  the  whole 


Bible  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  more  than  to  be 
saved— it  is  to  be  liberally  educated  and  to  walk  up 
and  down  through  the  ages  with  a  largeness  of  view 
and  a  richness  of  thought  to  be  gotten  nowhere  else 
but  by  converse  with  these  living  oracles.  Our 
times  are  times  of  transition,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  It  is  a  time  of  transition  as  to  how  the  Bible 
is  to  be  apprehended.  To  understand  anythii^  we 
must  know  its  history.  Apply  this  to  the  Bible 
and  you  change  the  point  of  view  and  the  method 
of  study.  For  the  appreciation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  point  of  view  is  being  changed  all  the 
time.  The  Bible  loses  nothing;  the  reader  gains  so 
much.  As  to  the  New  Testament  as  well,  there  is 
transition  in  doctrinai  beiief.  When  I  was  being 
brought  up,  crude  theologies  were  imposed  on  the 
Church,  and  we  went  to  the  Bible  to  prove  them 
true.  Now  we  test  our  beliefs  by  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Christian  minister  of  to  day  must  so  carry 
himseif  as  to  guide  his  fiock  in  the  transition  from 
irreen  to  greener  pastures  that  they  shail  lose  noth¬ 
ing,  and  feel  that  they  are  losing  nothing.  A  min¬ 
ister’s  business  is  to  do  a  constructive  work.  Happy 
is  the  people  whose  pastor  has  a  level  head  ana  a 
mind  and  heart  in  the  keeping  of  Christ  in  these 
times.  My  charge  to  you,  my  brother,  is,  think  on 
these  things  and  what  you  approve,  that  do.” 

Portsmouth. — At  the  fall  communion  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portsmouth  (the  Rev. 
D.  S.  Tappan,  D.D.,  pastor)  held  Oct.  20th  seven¬ 
teen  new  members  were  received,  five  of  them  upon 
examination. 

INDIANA. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F  Tuttle  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  on 
Oct.  3.  Dr.  Tuttle  marrieA  Susan  C.  King,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Barnabas  King,  D.D.,  whose  pastor¬ 
ate  at  Rockaway,  N.  J  ,  extended  over  a  period  of 
fifty-six  years.  Dr.  Tuttle  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law  as  the  pastor  at  Rockaway,  where  he  remained 
until  18fi‘3,  when  he  was  cal  Ira  to  Crawfordsville 
and  became  the  president  of  Wabash  College  for 
thirty  years,  and  is  now  the  president  emeritus. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  golden  wedding  the  honored 
couple  received  numerous  and  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  from  their  hosts  of  friends.  They  are  still  in 
good  health  and  enjoying  serenely  the  comfort  of  a 
delightful  home,  with  their  children  and  friends 
around  them,  and  the  peace  of  God  in  their  hearts. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— The  Presbytery  of  Chiciwo  held  its 
regular  meeting  in  Association  Hall  Oct.  28,  and 
examined  several  students  for  the  ministry.  The 
Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  evangelist,  conducted 
the  Sunday  evening  service  at  the  Association 
building  Oct.  27;  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey  of  the  Bible 
Institute  gave  the  exposition  on  the  Sabbath-school 
lesson  on  'Oct.  36.  For  the  past  week  Evangelists 
Kaylor  and  Jones  have  been  conducting  the  noon¬ 
day  meetings,  and  there  has  been  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  with  the  large.st  audiences  for  several  months. 
The  Rev.  Flavius  J.  Brobst  gave  the  third  lecture 
in  his  Monday  noon  series  in  Central  Music  Hall 
Oct.  ‘38.  His  prelude  was  the  Sunday  Law  and  its 
execution. 

WISCONSIN. 

Waukesha. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  thetru.s- 
tees  of  Carroil  College,  grateful  thanks  were  sent 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey, 
who  have  generously  endowed  the  chair  of  Oratory 
and  Physical  Culture.  Five  of  the  present  trustees 
were  reelected,  and  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Scott  and  Abram 
Poole  of  Chicago  and  tloseph  Wildish  of  Milwaukee 
were  added  to  the  board. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St. 
Paul  has  a  new  pastor  in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Robertson  Farmer,  who  was  instailed  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  22.  The  opening  services 
were  hy  Drs.  Davis  and  Edwards,  and  the  .sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Farmer,  D.D.,  of  Allegheny, 
father  of  the  first  named.  His  text  was  1  Cor.  iii. 
21,  and  the  sermon  an  elomient  setting  forth  of  the 
Christian’s  possession.s.  Dr.  George  VV'.  Davis  then, 
as  moderator,  asked  the  usual  questions.  The  Rev. 
John  Paul  Egbert,  D.D.,  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pa.stor.  He  said  that  the  word  pastor  did  not  apply 
to  a  ruler,  but  a  leader;  not  to  teach  or  preach,  but 
to  lead  in  worship  and  example  of  life.  “No  greater 
mission,”  said  he,  “can  come  to  any  man  than  to 
be  an  interpreter  into  the  neeils  and  iiving  of  the 
people  of  to-day;  not  to  rehearse  those  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  even  ten  years  ago,  but  those  of  the  present; 
and  a  pastor  should  keep  uppermost  in  his  mind 
the  thought  that  with  the  Go.spei,  he  is  dealing  with 
the  mightiest  power  there  is  in  the  world  to-day  to 
take  hold  of  the  minds  and  motives  of  men  and  mold 
them  for  good.  The  man  who  has  not  his  heart  and 
soul  filled  with  at  least  the  three  or  four  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  which  God  has  given  us,  cannot 

E reach  Christ,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  preach 
imself.”  The  charge  to  the  congregation  was  by 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Davis,  Ph.D.  He  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  a  reference  to  the  installation  such  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cam¬ 


eron,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  tbe  amiction  wbicn  ne¬ 
cessitated  nis  resignation.  His  advice  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  that  when  striving  to  do  their  duty, 
they  should  not  consider  that  duty  done  because 
they  attended  religious  services  with  regularity, 
hut  they  should  cultivate  friendly  acquaintance 
with  their  pastor,  contending  that  as  a  pastor’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  leading  a  congregation  is  by  bis  individual 
personality,  the  better  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  understand  him,  the  more  their  influence 
will  be  helpful  and  positive.  He  spoke  particularly 
of  tbe  necessity  of  ailowing  a  minister  plenty  of  in 
tellectual  liberty  in  every  respect.  He  denounced 
the  fashion  which  attaches  a  financial  value  to  ev- 
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ery  minister,  and  said  that  the  sooner  a  church  put 
aside  this  idea  in  its  pastoral  relations,  the  better  it 
would  be.  Dr.  M.  D.  Edwards  offered  prayer,  and 
the  lienediction  was  pronounced  by  the  newly  in¬ 
stalled  pastor. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Brotktox,  Mass. — The  Rev.  Ijewis  V.  Price  was 
duly  installe<l  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  29th  ult.  The  pas¬ 
tor-at-large  (Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing)  presided  and  pro¬ 
pounded  the  usual  que.stions.  As  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hall,  in  which  the  congregation  worships  was  pre- 
engaged,  the  Central  M.  E.  church,  with  large  seat¬ 
ing  cajiacity,  was  kindly  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  an  unusually  large  audience  for  a  week  night 
gathered  and  listened  with  unflagging  interest  to 
the  long  and  varied  program.  Rev.  W.  O.  Ayer  of 
the  Warren  Ave.  Baptist  church  offered  prayer; 
Rev.  Geo.  A.  Strong  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
church  read  the  Scripture  selection;  Rev.  M.  1). 
Kneeland,  D.D..  delivered  the  installation  sermon; 
Revs.  .lames  T.  Black  charged  the  pa.stor,  and 
Charles  S.  Dew-ing  the  people;  Rev.  Win.  T.  Beale 
of  the  South  Congregational  church  offered  the  in¬ 
stalling  prayer;  Rev.  Minot  Shaw  Hartwell,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Fourth  church  of  South  Boston,  gave  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship;  Rev.  Charles  M.  Melden, 
>astor  of  the  Central  M.  E.  church,  extended  the 
ellowship  of  the  sister  churches  of  Brockton;  the 
welcome  to  the  pastor  was  by  Rev.  Hol)ert  L.  Rae  of 
Wendell  Ave.  chapel.  Choice  musical  numbers  were 
intersi)ersed  throughout  the  program,  and  the  large 
numl>er  in  attendance  from  sister  churches  was  a 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
installation  of  the  pastor  of  this  young  church,  and 
of  the  regartl  for  Mr.  Pj-ice,  who  has  been  for  seven 
years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Ckmgregational  church 
of  Brockton.  Rarely  have  we  participated  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  service,  when  the  reciprocal  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  minister  and  his  flock  have  received 
such  happy  expo.sition,  and  no  one,  after  li.stening 
to  the  Brockton  pastors,  could  doubt  the  sincerity 
and  cordiality  with  which  a  church  of  our  order  is 
welcomed.  Mr.  Price  begins  his  pastorate  under 
most  encs)uraging  auspices,  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  Presbyterian  cnurch  will  make  steady  and 
substantial  progress  under  the  united  labors  of 
pastor  and  {leople.  Dr.  Chisholm  and  wife  enter¬ 
tained  the  members  of  Presbytery  participating  in 
the  services  of  installation  at  their  elegant  residence, 
and  are  liberal  supporters  of  the  church,  and  the 
Doctor,  one  of  BrcK-kton’s  most  popular  and  success¬ 
ful  physicians.  C.  S.  D. 

Portland,  Me.— Rcopcnfnj/  Scrr/ccs  —After  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  a  change  of  place  of  worship,  neces.si- 
tatetl  bv  e.Ktensive  repairs,  the  First  churcVi  of  Port¬ 
land.  Ale  ,  was  openetl  for  divine  worship  the  27th 
ult.  The  pastor  at  large  occupied  the  pulpit  with 
the  pastor  and  preacheil  at  3  and  7:.30  P.M.  The 
church  edifice,  in  addition  to  a  new  slate  roof,  had 
undergone  .such  an  interior  transformation  as  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  new  church.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  have  lieen  tastefully  frescoed,  the  wocxl  work 
varnished;  the  entire  floor,  including  the  ])ulpit 
platform,  covered  with  a  rich  crim.son  carpet,  while 
the  rays  of  light  are  mellowed  and  tinted  by  six 
large,  stained  glass  windows,  and  the  effect  is  most 
pleasing  and  homelike.  Instead  of  depending  on  an 
appeal  to  the  congregation  for  the  funds  nee<le<l  to 
meet  the  expenditures  re<iuired  for  this  much  newleil 
renovation,  on  t  he  day  of  reopening  the  pastor  in¬ 
augurated  a  plan  that  enlisteil  a  large  luiin tier  of 
the  congregation  in  gathering  the  necessary  funds; 
and  the  result  was  a  gcKxl  pro|K)riion  of  the  amount 
already  in  hand,  with  assurance  of  the  entire  amount 
collectwl  in  the  near  future.  With  such  aggri'ssive 
work  so  vigonmsly  and  successfully  nrosecuted, 
there  was  a  radiance  and  gladness  renecttsl  from 
every  countenance  in  the  large  audience  that  har¬ 
monized  happily  with  the  brightness  and  cheer  tnat 
greeted  the  eye  from  every  ijuarter  of  the  renovateil 
sanctuary.  May  a  rich  spiritual  harvest  follow  this 
whole-hearted  effort  !  C.  S.  D. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Volga. — Under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  .1.  Mac¬ 
intosh  Eckanl,  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Volga 
has  lieen  greatly  revivetl,  twelve  members  were  re- 
ceivisl  on  Oct.  (ith,  the  congregtition  has  lieen  in- 
creasetl,  and  the  Sabbath-.school  doubled.  Mr.  Eck- 
ard  was  hoping  when  he  left  Princeton  Seminary 
last  spring  to  lie  stmt  to  the  foreign  fiehl,  but  as  the 
Boaru  of  Foreign  Missions  was  not  able  to  meet  the 
exjiense,  he  promptly  decided  to  renew  his  previous 
labors  in  the  Western  country. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Deaconesses.- The  Lutheran  Observer  greatly 
approves  the  setting  apart  of  six  deaconesses  at  a 
special  evening  service  in  one  of  its  Baltimore 
cnurehes  Oct.  2.3.  It  says  that  this  work,  which 
was  first  brought  officially  to  the  attention  of  the 
General  STOod  .several  years  ago,  has  since  betm 
kept  steadily  in  view.  We  are  not  called  to  the 
undertaking  of  something  new  and  untried,  but  to 
the  renewal  of  that  which  was  instituted  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  and  renewed  and  develojied 
in  our  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  during  the 
present  century.  This  work/which  is  so  intimately 
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a.s.sociatefl  with  the  name  of  Theodore  Fliedner,  has 
developed  to  such  large  proportions  in  Europe  that 
to-day  more  than  10,(XX)  sisters,  with  117  mother- 
houses  and  over  3,(XK)  stations,  are  scattered  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  this  country  there  are  al¬ 
ready  si.\  mother-houses,  with  140  deacones.ses,  sup¬ 
ported  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  ?7i5,(X)0,  and  with 
property  valuetl  at  over  *700,(KK).  The  mother- 
house  in  Baltimore  has  lieen  secured  for  a  period  of 
three  years  by  the  congregations  in  that  city,  and 
the  liUtheran  people  in  Baltimort*  and  throughout 
the  country  have  respondwl  promptly  and  gener¬ 
ously  to  the  appeal  which  has  lieen  made  for  money 
to  furnish  and  equip  the  house.  The  time  is  confi¬ 
dently  looked  forwanl  to  when  this  branch  of  be¬ 
nevolent  work  shall  have  become  one  of  great  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 


I.MP0KTANTINF<)R.>I.4TI0N  FOR  FAR.HERS. 

Bulletin  No.  92  of  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  on  the 
“Analyses  of  Fertilizers  Collected  during  the 
Spring  of  IHff.'i, ”  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
work  previously  done  in  this  line,  and  then 
presents  some  useful  facts  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  fertilizers,  explaining  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  used  in  stating  the  analysis  of  a 
fertilizer.  Then  follow  tables  giving  in  de¬ 
tail  the  analysis  of  282  commercial  fertilizers. 
Farmers  who  do  not  receive  the  station’s  bul¬ 
letins  will  do  well  to  forward  a  postal  card 
asking  for  these  publications,  which  are  sent 
free  to  any  farmer  applying.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  bulletin  : 

“The  legislative  enactment  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  fertilizers  in  this  State 
became  a  law  on  May  24,  1890.  Its  execution 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  which,  in  July,  1890,  organized 
the  work  and  began  active  operations.  The 
ffrst  prosecution  begun  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law  was  successful  in  the  county  court, 
but,  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  was 
thrown  out  on  account  of  a  technical  defect 
in  one  portion  of  the  law.  This  defect  was 
remedied  by  an  amendment  which  became 
operative  May  9,  1894.  The  Station  was,  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  carry  out  prosecutions  under 
the  law  of  1890,  and  the  first  opportunity  to 
execute,  in  this  respect,  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  law  came  with  the  samples  collected 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1894. 

“During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1894,  10.5 
samples  of  fertilizers  were  collected,  out  of 
which  eleven  brands  fell  so  far  below  the 
guaranteed  analysis  as  to  call  for  prosecution 
on  the  part  of  the  Station.  These  cases  were 
distributed  as  follows ;  two  each  in  Oneida, 
Monroe,  and  Yates  Counties;  one  each  in  Erie 
and  Albany  Counties ;  and  three  in  New  York 
city.  The  witnesses  of  the  Station  appeared 
before  different  grand  juries  and  succeeded  in 
securing  several  indictments.  The  goods  in 
these  cases  showed  a  deficiency,  expressed  in 
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Latest  Novelty,  Pocket  Salts. 

Crown  Lavender 
Pocket  Salts. 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO., 

of  London,  call  attention  to  one  of  their  most  charming 
novelties 

The  Crown  Perfumed  Pocket  Salts. 

Jby  them  for  several  years  in 
nd,  but  now  for  the  first  time 
uced  into  this  country,  made 
following  odors ; 

ivn  Lavender 
t)-Apple  Blossom 
ite  Lilac 

And  all  other  odors. 


ThcCROwif , 


V'^^cCssoM/ 
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The  Above  are  Perfect  Gems 

dclicinnsly  pcrfmiicit  with  the  Crown  Perfumes  and  identical  in  nualitv 
with  the  world-renowned  Crown  l.nvender  Knits  and  various  Per¬ 
fumed  Salts,  the  creatitm  of  tiie  Crown  Perfljnirrv  tiompany. 
and  so  Ioiik  and  favonshly  known  to  their  London  anil  P.iris  i  lienti'le. 

PRICES:  Standard  Size,  50c.  Smaller  Size, 40Ca 
•  In  Kid  Purses.  76c.  “  60e. 

Ault  your  drugglnt  for  them,  or  by  sending  either  of  the 
above  amounts  to  Caswell,  Massey  &  Co.,  N.Y.:  Melvin  A 
Badger  or  T.  Metcalf  Co..  Boston;  Geo.  B.  Evaiis,  Phlla. ;  E. 
P.  Mertz,  Washn.;  Wllmot  J,  Hall  &  Co.,  Cln.,  or  W.  C. 
Scupbam,  Chicago,  one  of  these  bottles  of  Pocket  Salts  will 
be  sent  to  any  address.  Name  the  odor  required. 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations. 
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“CARTWRIGHT  &  WARNER’S” 

Unriviilk'd  Make. 

Ladiea'  and  Childrens  Merino,  Natural  Wool, 
Silk  and  Wool,  Combination  Suits, 
and  Undenrear. 

MEN’S  UNDERWEAR. 


Hosiery. 


Ladies,  and  Children's  All  Wml,  Merino, 
Cashmere,  and  Camel's  Hair 
Hose,  Silk  Hose. 

MEN’S 

Cotton,  Wool,  Merino,  Silk  and  Wool,  and 
Camel’s  Hair  Hosiery;  Men’s  Silk  Half 
Hose,  Self  Colors,  Jitack  and  Emh’d 
Fronts,  Men’s  Bicycle  and 
Golf  Hose. 

Ladies'  Knit  Golf  and  Bicycle  Jackets. 

NEW  YORK. 

Pine  Forest  Inn 

SUMMKRVILiLE,  S.  C. 

Opens  November  1,  1805. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  WINTh-K  RESORT 
In  every  respect.  Electric  lights,  elevators,  and  all  other 
modern  Improvements  for  comfort  convenience,  and  pleasure. 
CLIMATE  UNSURPASSED. 

Sitnated  on  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Railway  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Charleston.  S.  C. 

For  terms  and  circnlars  address 

W.  O.  LE  HEW,  Manager,  SUMMERVILLE,  8.  C. 

F.  W.  WAOENER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


money  value,  varying  all  the  way  from  §1.50 
to  §0.00  per  ton.  Two  brands  were  deficient 
in  potash  alone :  five  in  phosphoric  acid  alone ; 
one  in  both  potash  and  nitrogen ;  and  three 
in  both  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 

“Since  July,  1890,  there  have  been  collected 
and  analyzed  over  2,000  samples  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  There  are  now  on  the  Station 
books  the  addresses  of  120  firms  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  State.  Of  these  there  are  53  firms 
whose  goods  are  manufactured  in  other  States. 

“Since  October,  1890,  there  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  13  fertilizer  bulletins  containing  420 
pages.  Of  each  of  these  an  average  of  15,000 
copies  has  been  distributed  among  the  farmers 
of  this  State,  making  an  aggregate  of  0,300,000 
pages.  ” 

Summary  of  licsnlt  of  Analysis  of  Fertilizers  Col¬ 
lected  durlmj  the  Spriny  of 

During  the  spring  of  1895  there  were  col¬ 
lected  200  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
representing  232  different  brands. 

Of  these  232  different  brands,  221  contained 
nitrogen  varying  in  amount  from  0.05  to  12.25 
per  cent.  The  average  of  all  the  guarantee 
analyses  was  2.70  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  while 
the  average  amount  found  by  the  Station 
analysis  was  2.79  per  cent. 

There  were  200  brands  which  contained 
available  phosphoric  acid,  varying  in  amount 
from  0.95  to  19.14  per  cent.  The  average 
amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid  found  by 
Station  analysis  exceeded  the  average  guaran¬ 
tee-analysis  by  0.02  per  cent.,  the  average  of 
all  the  guarantee-analyses  being  7.97  per  cent, 
and  the  average  actually  found  being  8.59  per 
cent. 

There  were  205  brands  which  contained  pot¬ 
ash,  varying  from  0.53  to  32.44  per  cent.  The 
average  amount  of  potash  found  by  our  anal¬ 
ysis  exceeded  the  average  guarantee-analysis 
by  0.45  per  cent.,  the  average  of  all  the  guar¬ 
antee-analyses  being  4.90  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  actually  found  being  5.35  per  cent. 

The  retail  price  of  the  brands  analyzed  varied 
from  §13  to  §150  a  ton  and  averaged  §31.43. 

Of  the  232  different  brands  collected,  130 
were  below  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee- 
analysis  in  one  or  more  constituents,  in 
amounts  varying  from  0  01  to  3.78  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  was  below  the 
guarantee  analysis  of  the  manufacturer  in  73 
brands,  the  deficiency  varying  fiom  0  01  to 
3.24  per  cent,  and  averaging  0  30  per  cent. 
In  44  of  the  73  brands,  the  deficiency  was  less 
than  0.25  per  cent.  ;  in  10  brands  it  was  over 
0  25  and  below  0.50  per  cent.  ;  in  11  brands  it 
was  over  0.50  and  below  1  per  cent.  ;  in  0 
brands  the  deficiency  was  over  1  and  below  2  per 
cent.  ;  and  in  2  brands  it  was  over  3  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  was  below 
the  manufacturer’s  gurrantee  analysis  in  50 
brands,  the  deficiency  varying  from  0.00  to 
3.78  per  cent,  and  averaging  0.00  per  cent. 
In  20  of  the  50  brands  the  deficiency  was  less 
than  0.25  per  cent.  ;  in  13  cases  it  was  above 
0.25  and  below  0.50  per  cent.  ;  in  11  brands  it 
was  above  0.50  and  below  1  per  cent.  ;  in  7 
brands  the  deficiency  was  above  1  and  below 

2  i)er  cent.  ;  in  3  brands  it  was  above  2  and 
below  3  per  cent.  ;  and  in  2  cases  it  was  above 

3  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  potash  was  below  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  guarantee  analysis  in  41  different 
brands,  the  deficiency  varying  from  0.01  to 
3.50  per  cent,  and  averaging  0..57  per  cent. 
In  14  of  the  41  brands  the  deficiency  was  be¬ 
low  0.25  per  cent.  ;  in  10  brands  it  was  above 
0.25  and  below  0.50  per  cent.  ;  in  13  brands  it 
was  above  0.50  and  below  1  per  cent.  ;  in  2 
brands  the  deficiency  was  above  1  and  below 
2  per  cent.  ;  in  one  brand  it  was  above  2  anrt 
below  3  per  cent.  ;  and  in  one  brand  it  was 
over  3  per  cent. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  promises  to  surpass 
itself  during  the  coining  year.  There  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  famous  man  or  woman  in  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States  who  has  not  been  among  its 
contributors.  Among  the  story-writers  for 
the  year  189G  who  will  contribute  to  its  col¬ 
umns  are  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofiford,  Clark  Russell,  C.  A.  Stephens,  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison  and  Rudyard  Kipling. 

It  aims,  of  course,  primarily  to  be  entertain¬ 
ing,  but  this  does  not  debar  it  from  publish¬ 
ing  remarkable  contributions  by  such  vvorld- 
renowned  men  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  ex- 
Speaker  T.  B.  Reed,  Camille  Flammarion, 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Sir  Benjamin  Ward 
Richardson  and  the  Dean  of  Salisbury.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  The  Companion  will  also 
have  another  contribution  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  has  written  on  three  occasions  for  it. 


LEADING  LINES 
Winter  Dress  Goods. 

We  have  arranged  lor  large  sales  ot 
Fancy  French  I>re>s  OoodN  this  week. 

Twenty  leading  lines 'at  special  prices: 

One  line  ot  Pa<<hniina  and  Himalaya 
Novelties. 

One  line  ot  extra  curly  Boucle. 

One  line  of  curly  Cathcait  Cheviots. 

One  line  ot  silk-threaded  Matelas.se. 

One  line  ot  roiigli  Canichc  Cloths. 

One  line  of  Highland  Kiitings  and  silk 
and  wool  waist  plaids. 

Fourteen  lines  of  the  hest  selected 
Woolens  that  could  possibly  be  procured. 

The.se  are  all  Novelties;  no  repetitions 
ot  tamiliar  styles,  and  the  prices  are 
most  reasonable. 

Attention  is  called  to  our  new  section 
tor  lower-priced  Drc.ss  Goods,  near  the 
Broadway  entrance. 

James  McCreery  &  Go., 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

CORRECT  STVLES 

WEDDING  INVITflTIDNS 

AND 

flNNDUNGEMENTS 

NIGH  ORAOC  GTATIONCIIV 
IMPORTED  NOVELTIES 
LEATHER  GOODS 

UNION  SQUARE 

ss  EAST  iat..  street  new  VORS 


Keprodu.'Pd  In  .Miniature.  Bl'ILT  OF  BIAtCKS. 

The  Temble  at  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great  In  the 
time  of  Christ.  Mtsleled  after  the  liest  authorities.  Shoeing 
Its  construction,  with  Its  triple  courts,  snrroundlm;  walls,  steps 
and  Kateways.  Made  In  two  sizes  and  parked  in  a  substantial 
box.  Prices  fl.2j  and  $2.00. 

TEMPLE  BLOCK  CO.,  W'lLLIAMSPOKT,  PA. 


MYKK8, 86  John  SL,  N.  Y. 


Atlanta  Exposition. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  will  entertain  vlsitore. 
Lodging  50  and  75  cents.  Meals  33  cents.  Con¬ 
venient  to  electric  and  steam  care  to  Expositioa 
Grounds.  Write  for  circular  to 

President  HORACE  BUMSTEAD,  Atlanta,  Oa. 


THE  t'TkT  A  Sanatorium  for  those  seek- 

ing  Health  and  Rest.  Open  all  the 
year, 

C  "DD C  f'’’’  IVwtraUd  Pamphlet. 

Oa  JN uda  W’M.  E.  LKrriNQWKLL,  Mgr. 
.aaa.a.a  vsa.»a  Watkins,  N.  V. 
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THE  ELECTROPOISE. 


imMiiiMjitiiiiitumiHminiuintiiflwij 


There  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  be-  "W  . 

ginning  of  the  world  when  a  new  thing  did 

not  have  to  fight  its  way  against  preconceived  m  J^nK||H||tt||||j|j||^^ 
prejudices  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  I 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  prejudices  are 

always  stronger  in  those  whose  superior  ^ 

knowledge  and  education  would  seem  to  best 

prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  new  ideas,  stomach  before  any  other  organ  can  re- 
Scientists  have  ever  been  incredulous  and  ceive  the  benefit,  and  the  stomach  can  bear 


merciless  to  the  propagator  of  a  new  theory. 
No  great  discovery  has  ever  been  made  that 
did  not  have  to  meet  and  overcome  the  active 
or  passive  opposition  of  scientists  and  other 
learned  men.  The  fact  that  a  thing  is  new  is 
generally  enough  to  condemn  it.  Condemna¬ 
tion  comes  first,  then  investigation. 

Galileo,  Columbus,  Jenner,  Fulton,  Morse, 


only  a  small  portion  of  the  strengthening 
'  drug  at  a  time,  the  supply  of  strength  to  a 

C  diseased  organ  being  necessarily  slow. 
But  if  the  source  of  the  other  two-thirds 
of  our  vitality  could  be  augmented  in  like 
proportion,  greater  benefit  should  result. 
Here  oxygen  inhalers  in  many  forms  have 
been  tried,  but  they,  too,  impose  a  burden 


and  Edison  all  had  to  fight.  Each  was  met  on  a  delicate  organ,  besides  requiring  constant 
with  incredulity  and  lack  of  sympathy,  if  not  replenishing  of  the  chemicals  used  to  generate 
by  active  opposition.  In  olden  times  the  man  the  gas. 

with  a  new  idea  was  stoned  and  burned  at  the  This  is  where  the  discovery  of  the  Electro¬ 
stake.  They  do  not  do  that  nowadays.  They  poise  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  curing  of 
merely  pooh-pooh  his  theory,  brand  him  as  a  disease.  In  reality  it  combines  two  discov- 
humbug,  and  dimiss  his  case  without  invest!-  eries:  First,  that  the  human  body  in  a  polar- 
gation  and  without  argument.  ized  condition  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air 

Medical  progress,  in  particular,  has  always  through  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  second,  the 
been  made  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition  nieans  to  produce  a  proper  polarization,  viz: 

from  the  the  instrument  itself. 

me'dical  fra-  By  the  application  of  the  Electropoise  the 
ternity.  The  oxygen  is  absorbed  all  over  the  body,  laying 
man  who  first  no  burden  on  any  organ  for  its  distribution, 
thought  of  obtaining,  without  overtiring  any  part  of  the 
using  anses-  system,  an  adequate  supply  of  the  revivifying 
thetics  and  gss  in  pure  form.  This  oxygen  acts  on  the 
3 of  producing  blood  in  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  skin 
a  n  ae  s  t  h  e  sia  exactly  as  it  does  in  the  capilliary  circulation 
for  the  pur-  of  the  lungs,  clarifying  the  blood  and  giving 

pose  of  mak-  to  every  part  of  the  body  all  the  strength  it 

ing  surgical  possibly  receive,  without  the  slightest 

operations  easier  and  less  painful,  was  hooted  danger ;  thus  supplying  all  functions  of  the 

at,  ridiculed,  and  persecuted  in  Boston,  not  body  whatever  strength  they  require  to  throw 

more  than  thirty  years  ago.  To-day  there  is  off  the  disease. 

no  physician  or  dentist  in  America  who  does  construction  of  the  instrument. 

not  employ  anaesthetics.  The  Electropoise  consist  of  a  polarizer,  which 


using 

thetics 


no  physician  or  dentist  in  America  who  does  construction  of  the  instrument. 

not  employ  anaesthetics.  The  Electropoise  consist  of  a  polarizer,  which 

The  discoverer  and  the  present  owners  of  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  held  in  the  closed 


the  Electropoise  had  no  reason  to  expect  bet¬ 
ter  treatment  than,  in  the  past,  had  been  ac- 


hand,  connected  by  a  silk-covered  tinsel  cord 
with  a  treating -plate.  The  polarizer  is  a 


corded  to  those  who  endorsed  equally  valuable  I  nickel-plated  copper  cylinder  filled  with  a 


discoveries. 


composition,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  made 


The  Electropoise  has  continually  met  with  public.  When  this  cylinder  is  lowered  in 
disbelief,  which  it  has  answered  with  facts,  temperature  (either  by  immersion  in  ice-water 
Ridicule  has  been  refuted  by  cures.  Scepti-  or  by  the  application  of  a  wet  towel)  and  the 
cism  has  been  converted  by  the  testimonials  treating-plates  is  applied  to  the  patient,  the 
of  thousands  of  eminent  citizens.  Step  by  step  surface  of  the  body  becomes  polarized,  which 
the  Electropoise  has  made  its  way,  until  now  causes  the  absorption  of  pure  oxygen  from  the 
its  thousands  of  cures  command  the  attention  air  into  the  vascular  system.  The  rapidity  and 
of  the  medical  w^orld.  It  is  no  longer  an  un-  strength  of  the  action  is  entirely  under  con- 
proven  experiment,  no  longer  an  untried  the-  trol.  Thus  it  practically  supplements  the  power 
ory ;  but  it  is  an  established  fact  that  it  cures  of  respiration,  and  the  purified  blood,  flowing 
sickness  and  relieves  suffering  without  medi-  to  all  portions  of  the  body,  has  ever-renewed 
cine.  capacity  for  carrying  off  waste  matter  and 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  METHOD.  impurities,  and  is  able  to  strengthen  and 

The  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  build  up  the  diseased  tissues. 

Electropoise  supports  its  system  of  treatment  ^be  least  of  the  Electropoise’s  merits  is 

are :  First,  that  impoverished  and  vitiated  simplicity  of  operation,  since  a  moment 
blood  is  the  chief  cause  or  invariable  effect  of  suffices  to  put  it  on  or  off,  and  it  can  be  used 
disease,  and  that  the  blood  must  be  first  puri-  when  patient  is  not  moving 


fied  and  then  revitalized ;  and,  second,  that 
the  principal  agent  in  this  process  of  restora- 


about.  Moreover,  the  composition  in  the  her¬ 
metically  sealed  cylinder  is  practically  inde- 


tion  to  a  normal,  healthy  condition  is  oxygen.  I  structible,  and  loses  no  strength  by  use. 

The  leading  assumption  is  a  well-estab-  I  record  of  the  electropoise. 

lished  scientific  fact,  and  the  latter  claim  jar  The  range  of  diseases  which  are  recorded 
has  been  forcing  itself  irresistibly  upon  the  m  as  having  been 

attention  of  the  investigators  for  some  ^permanently 

years  past.  The  numerous  oxygen-inhalers  ^  cured  by  this 

which  have  sprung  up  show  plainly  that  means  is  really 

the  value  of  this  gas  as  a  curative  agent  in  marvellous— or 

various  troubles  has  become  widely  recog-  would  be  to 

nized.  Now  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  vital-  one  who  does 

ity  of  our  bodies  is  derived  from  the  air,  not  admit  the 

thereat  coming  as  ordinary  nourishment.  original  propo- 

In  medicine  all  the  work  of  assimilating  sition  that 

a  tonic  or  stimultant  must  be  done  by  the  practcially  all 


diseased  conditions,  if  not  too  far  advanced, 
are  susceptible  of  cure  through  this  replenish¬ 
ment  of  the  powers  of  the  blood.  A  large 
number  of  beneficiaries  have  been  among 
“helpless  cases.”  An  instance— 

Unless  about  ten  thousand  men,  mainly  profes¬ 
sional  men — lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  preachers  and 
all  other  classes,  including  the  writer,  are  veiw  much 
mistaken,  the  Electropoise  effects  cures  and  gives 
relief  where  all  other  known  remedies  have  failed. 
Especially  is  it  efficacious  in  the  case  of  feeble 
women  and  children.  I  have  used  the  Electropoise 
for  the  past  two  years  and  find  it  invaluable  as  a 
curative  agent. 

Rev.  ZEPHANIAH  MEEK,  D.D., 

Editor  of  Central  Methodist,  Catlettsburg.  Ky. 

The  alphabet  of  ailments  is  well  represented 
in  the  testimonials,  and  a  significant  fact  is 
the  frequency  of  later  letters  corroborating 
the  first  expression  of  appreciation. 

The  idea  of  the  instrument  was  the  outcome 
of  some  thirty-five  years’  experimenting  on 
the  part  of  the  inventor.  Before  the  patent 
was  obtained  the  instruments  were  put  to  the 
most  severe  tests.  Indeed,  the  company 
which  handles  it  owed  its  formation  to  a  cure 
effected  upon  one  of  the  principal  promoters. 
During  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  in  1888,  the  owners  of  the  Electropoise 
applied  for  permission  to  test  the  excellency  of 
the  invention  in  the  hospitals,  and  when  this 
was  refused  they  published  a  request  for 
volunteer  patients,  several  being  purposely 
taken  where  the  disease  was  in  an  advanced 
stage.  Out  of  ninety-one  cases  treated, 
eighty-seven  were  entirely  cured,  and  two  of 
the  deaths  were  due  to  imprudent  exposure  on 
the  part  of  the  patient.  Not  a  dollar  was 
asked  or  received  for  any  treatment.  The 
company  will  be  glad  to  exhibit  to  the  scepti¬ 
cal  affidavits  certifying  to  these  facts. 

That  trial  stage,  however,  has  been  passed 
for  five  years,  as  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
concern  can  testify.  The  business  in  this  city, 
started  two  years  ago,  has  gone  from  nothing 
a  month  up  into  the  thousands,  with  a  steady 
monthly  increase,  and  the  Electrolibiation 
Co.,  1122  Broadway,  who  are  the  agents,  are 
answering  letters  and  forwarding  descriptive 
circulars  to  interested  parties  all  over  the 
world.  Are  not  these  facts  sufficient  grounds 
for  an  investigation? 

THE  KILBURN  SISTERHOOD. 

This  society  is  rich  and  strong  in  England, 
and  it  has  branches  in  Canada.  It  is  of  the 
highest  High  Church  type.  Its  great  aim  is 
to  get  hold  of  children  and  train  them  up  in 
its  own  way.  The  good  ladies  used  iron 
cages  in  which  to  fasten  the  children  at  night, 
and  in  the  day  time  for  punishment.  They 
offered  some  of  these  “cubicles”  for  sale.  The 
Rev.  A.  Rogers  bought  one.  He  found  that 
the  “cubicles”  are  made  of  iron  frames,  bolted 
together,  about  six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide, 
and  five  feet  six  inches  high.  The  sides  are 
covered  with  galvanized  wire  work,  the  top 
of  the  fence  being  covered  with  very  sharp 
spikes,  made  of  brass,  which  would  prevent 
the  inmates  from  placing  their  hands  on  the 
top,  and  would  cruelly  tear  any  portion  of  the 
body  coming  into  contact  with  them,  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  scale  the  sides.  At  Kil- 
burn  each  door  is  so  fitted  with  an  electric 
communication  that  the  slightest  movement 
called  up  the  sister-in-charge.  When  children 
are  committed  to  the  care  of  the  sisters  ail 
claim  to  the  child  must  be  surrendered,  and  a 
written  contract  signed,  giving  the  sisters 
absolute  control,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  over 
the  child ;  and  further,  the  sisters  claim  the 
right  to  send  abroad  any  child  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  parents,  and  even  decline  to  allow 
the  child  to  be  seen  by  its  friends,  or  to  give 
any  information  concerning  it  to  any  inquiry 
a  friend  may  make.  Consequent  on  the  irreg¬ 
ularities  brought  to  light,  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  have  ceasod  to  be 
patrons,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
writing  to  The  Times  of  July  8th  last  states 
“that  he  cannot  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the  asso 
ciation  is  devoid  of  significance.  ”  An  agita¬ 
tion  has  arisen  in  favor  of  a  government  in¬ 
spection  of  all  such  institutions  as  those  of  the 
Kilburn  Sisters.  They  ought  to  be  abolished. 
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A  NEW  JERSEY  PASTOR  ABROAD. 

Drksden,  Germany,  No.  13  Rubenerstrasse, 
Oct.  15, 1895. 

Dear  Evangelist :  After  journeying  through 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Rhine-Gerniany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  stopping  a  little  time 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  we  have  come  to  Dres¬ 
den  for  a  few  months  of  rest,  which  my  good 
people  in  Metuchen,N.  J.  .have  kindly  given  me 
Never  have  we  been  so  separated  from  our 
friends.  There  has  been  no  communication 
with  home  friends  because  we  have  given 
ourselves  entirely  to  travel  and  sight  seeing: 
cathedrals,  picture  galleries,  and  foreign  peo 
pie.  We  met  Dr.  Francis  Brown  of  Union 
Seminary  in  London,  but  did  not  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with  your  musical  and  his¬ 
torical  Pilgrims.  We  have  been  away  from 
home  and  away  from  church  ;  we  have  been 
in  ritualistic  churches  and  grand  cathedrals, 
from  St.  Paul’s  in  London  to  St.  Peter’s  in 
Rome.  But  after  all  we  had  little  preaching 
and  little  woisliip  at  once  edifying  and  spirit¬ 
ual  till  we  came  to  hear  Dr.  MacDougall  in 
the  Free  Church  at  Florence.  He  gave  us  an 
able  sermon.  We  attended  a  fete  day  vesper 
service  in  St.  Peter’s.  The  music  was  highly 
artistic.  About  fifty  rotund  and  sleepy  priests 
chanted  the  responses,  and  were  taking  their 
snuff  during  the  exercise.  I  refrain  from  saying 
worship;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  such.  The 
small  audience  was  composed  chiefly  of  spec¬ 
tators.  The  priests  were  as  irreverent  as  a 
company  of  school  boys  compelled  against 
their  inclinations  to  attend  chapel ;  they 
seemed  to  have  no  heart  in  it.  The  music 
was  of  the  first  order,  artistically  considered. 
The  Cathedral  is  fitted  for  nothing  else.  But 
give  me  plain  preaching,  such  as  I  heard  from 
Dr.  MacDougall  in  the  city  of  Savonarola, 
rather  than  the  grand  music  of  St.  Peter’s. 
Music  alone,  however  excellent,  and  the  form 
of  service,  however  stately,  tend  to  spiritual 
inertia.  Preaching  must  ever  remain  the  es 
sential  element  to  intelligent  worship.  Ask 
your  musical  pilgrims  if  this  is  not  so.  So 
we  are  glad  to  get  to  Dresden,  where  we  can 
hear  and  respond  in  worship  to  the  Gospel 
preached.  Dr.  Bowden  is  the  pastor  here. 

You  were  kind  enough  to  send  The  Evan 
gelist  for  me  to  his  care.  I  took  the  six  num¬ 
bers  to  my  room  and  was  lost  in  their  pages. 
It  was  a  joy  to  see  the  bright  face  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar  friend  of  years  and  to  read  the  words. 
It  brought  us  home  again.  It  was  like  a 
breeze  from  New  York  harbor,  a  whiff  of  pure 
air  from  our  Jersey  hills  and  shores.  It  seemed 
to  bring  messages  to  our  hearts  from  the  dear 
friends  across  the  great  sea,  who  read  the 
same  words  and  look  upon  the  same  hroad, 
clear  pages.  We  feel  like  sending  words  of 
good  cheer  back  to  them. 

Yours,  J.  G.  Mason. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  INFANT  SALVATION. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Prichard,  Con 
gregalional  minister  of  Denton,  Norfolk,  in 
reply  to  a  question  asking  the  Right  Hon  gen¬ 
tleman’s  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  “New 
Birth, ’’seeing  that  the  Prayer  Book  seems  clear 
ly  to  teach  baptismal  regeneration,  and  that 
passages  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “Impregnable 
Rock  of  Holy  Scripture”  apparently  indicate 
the  necessity  of  a  definite  conversion  when 
years  of  discretion  are  attained  : 

“Haw,.rden  Castle,  October  10,  1895. 

“Dear  Sir:  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  within 
the  compass  of  a  note  like  this  make  any  satis 
factory  or  tolarable  answer  to  your  important 
query.  Let  me  state  in  the  broadest  manner 
that  nothing  can  satisfy  our  need  except  the 
removal  of  the  heart  of  stone  and  the  substi 
tution  of  a  new  heart  for  it.  This  is  an  un- 
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Is  your  money  worth  sav¬ 
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conditional  proposition.  In  anything  else  I 
say  please  to  interpret  indulgently  my  curt 
expressions.  Why  should  it  be  incredible  with 
us  that  there  should  be  a  renewing  spiritual 
operation  in  an  infant,  proportional,  of  course, 
to  his  infant  condition.  That  infant  has 
already  shared  in  tieteriorating  spiritual  opera¬ 
tion.  This  seed,  it  may  be  said,  is  seminal, 
and  so  may  the  renewal  be.  Many  children, 
in  my  opinion,  and  some  within  my  happy 
knowledge,  grow  up  holy  from  the  womb. 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  idea  of 
a  germ  developed  or  dormant,  or  arresteil  and 
frozen  to  death.  All  men  bear  the  marks  of 
the  Fall,  but  surely  in  very  different  degrees. 
Else  what  becomes  of  the  language  of  St 
Paul  and  of  the  law  written  in  the  heart? 
Forgive,  I  pray,  these  crude  suggestions,  and 
believe  me,  with  every  good  wish,  yours  very 
faithful  and  obedient, 

“W.  E.  Gladstone.” 


THK  TROLLEY  ON  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

The  recent  trial  of  a  trolley  on  the  Erie 
Canal  is  reported  to  have  been  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  The  trial  was  made  at  Tonawanda,  the 
lines  having  been  strung  above  the  tow  path 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-quarter  mile.  There 
is  a  current  here  of  about  a  mile  an  hour,  and 
the  boat  that  made  the  first  trip  went  against 
the  current  at  the  rate  of  three  and  three 
fifths  miles  an  hour,  and  on  the  return  five 
boats  came  together  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
seven-tenths  miles  an  hour.  In  these  days  of 
dizzying  speed  on  railroad  and  water  courses, 
it  seems  almost  ludicrous  to  be  jubilating  over 
a  canal  boat  that  can  go  three  or  four  miles  an 
hour.  Yet  the  whole  transportation  system 
between  East  and  West,  and  indeed  between 
America  and  Europe,  is  affected  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  degree  by  this  attainment.  For  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  trolley  system  on  the  Erie  Canal 
will  not  only  mean  double  the  present  speed, 
but  only  about  one-fifth  the  present  expense. 
With  Niagara  Falls  to  supply  the  power,  and 
the  trolley  wire  to  carry  it,  the  Canal  may 
again  become  a  great  transportation  route, 
dictating  rates  to  the  railroads  The  manager 
of  the  company  supplying  power  expresses  his 
hopes  as  follows : 

“We  hope  soon  to  be  furnishing  power  to 
the  3,000  boats  now  navigating  the  Erie 
Cana),  and  aid  in  restoring  old  time  pros 
perity  to  their  owners.  We  expect  to  operate 
the  bridges  and  locks  electrically,  and  to 
light  at  night  the  Canal.  Our  transmission 
cables  will  be  carried  along  canal  lands,  and 
branching  from  it,  will  bring  benefits  to  every 
section.  Our  distributing  stations  will  be 
located  thirty  miles  apart,  and  in  them  the 
current  received  at  high  potentials,  be  trans¬ 
formed  to  any  required  voltage.” 


The  Most  Simple  and  Sate  Remedy  for  a  Coo^  or 
Throat  Trouble  is  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."  They 
possess  real  merii. 


A  Cruise  ‘"the 

Mediterranean 

By  specially  ch'trtere'i  steamer  ‘  Friesland”  (T.liu  tons). 
.I-nuai-y  SI.  1890.  vi-iit'nr  Bi  rmi'da,  Gibraltar.  Malaga. 
Granada.  Allianibia,  Alg  ers,  Cairo:  lOdavsin  Palestine. 
Hewnnt.  Kpliesua,  Con.-inntinople.  Atliens,  Rome,  Nice; 
only  S.Vi(l  and  up.exeii’si  ois.  fe*  a  e'c.,  included.  Organ- 
izeil  and  accompanl*-d  bv  F.  C  Cl«rk.  ex-U.  Vice  Con¬ 
sul  a' Jerusalem.  Ocean  tici-ets  all  lines.  30  parties  to 
Europe.  Send  for  Tour'tt  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  Rroadivay,  New  York. 


/•’op  the  Winter  go  to 


48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 

For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

Indies 

BY 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days, 
For  descriptive  pamidilet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDQE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

.39  Broapv/ay,  New  York. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS,  New  York. 


FOR  ErU01»E  .\M>  THE  ORIENT. 

THIS  WINTER. 

Mr.a.  M.  A.  CKOSI.KY  will  conduct  her  Tenth  Select  Euro¬ 
pean  Party  through  Si  aln.  (freeve.  Tin  key,  Islandsof  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.  Asia  .Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Nile  to  the  First 
Cataract,  Italy,  Switzerland.  France  and  England,  leaving 
Sew  York  J.\XUAUY  »,  IS'.W,  by  express  steamer  NOKMAN- 
NIA.  First  class  throiigho  it.  For  Itineraries,  address  Mrs. 
M.  A.  CKOSI.EY.  'Sti  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^  The  Gems  of  the  Tropics  ^ 

The  new  full-powered  steel  steamers 
of  theWAKl)  I.INEsallas  follows;  Ha- 
vans,  t’nlin.  and  Tampico,  Mexico,  every 
Wednesilay  and  Saturday.  Progresso,  Vera  Cruz  > 
and  Mexican  Ports  every  Saliiroay.  Nassau.  N.  P..  Santiago 
and  (Tenfuegos,  every  oilitr  Tliursday.  These  tours  and  their 
conihlnatlons  offer  unrivaled  attractions.  Steamers  have  elec¬ 
tric  ll-'hts  and  liclls,  all  Improvements,  with  an  unexcelled 
cuisine  Nassau  has  the  tK-.-t  hotel  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
cuhle  communication  wltlt  tlie  I  nited  states.  Excursion 
tickets,  l«i )  and  upwards.  Beautiful  descrlp- 
^  tlve  books  FHEE. 

S!^  JAMES  E.  WARD  &  CO. 

113  Wall  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


Transportation  Agents  for  the  General  Counsil  of  Re- 
foru  eii  Churches  tnceling  in  Gliisgow.  June  17, 1896 

STEAM  YACHTING  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG. 

The  American  Steamship  Co.  have  refitted  the  Cramp  bull* 
steamer  -‘Olilo"  to  meet  aU  tlie  reiiiilreinents  of  a  utrictly  firiit' 
fill**  pleasure  vacht.  and  we  tiave  chartered  it  for  one  year  for 
a  series  of  unique  enilses.  She  will  carry  no  steerage,  second 
class  or  frelgiit.  Tlie  fir-t  cruises  will  la*  in  Ji  unary  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  the  WF.ST  INDIES,  visiting  all  the  Windward  and 
I.eeward  Islands,  and  Bermuda,  Nlcaiagua,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba.  Send  for  programs. 

THE  THOMAS  FOREIGN  TOURIST  CO., 

1791  Cbeatout  St..  Phlladelpbla. 
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THK  WOMAN’S  SYNODICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

13TH  AXNl'AL  MEKTING. 

The  bountiful  hospitality  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Wilkes  Barre,  was  manifested  in 
their  proposal  to  entertain  both  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Presbyterial  Society  and  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Synodical  Society  of  Woman’s  Home 
Missions,  on  October  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th. 
The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the 
beautiful  First  Church  was  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  large  body  of  earnest  Christian  women 
who  gathered  from  all  over  the  State.  This 
dual  meeting  laid  heavier  burdens  on  those 
who  entertained,  but  it  gave  the  Presbyterial 
workers  a  grand  opportunity  to  appropriate 
the  blessings  and  privileges  of  the  larger 
gathering.  The  two  societies  united  the  more 
naturally,  because  Mrs.  W.  B.  Holmes  of 
Honesdale  was  the  President  of  both  organiza¬ 
tions  She  resigned  her  Presbyterial  olflce  at 
this  meeting,  but  was  reelected  Synodical 
President. 

The  first  evening  on  the  program  was  de¬ 
voted  to  Presbyterial  work.  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  the  Synodical  meeting  was  opened  by  a 
devotional  half  hour,  conducted  by  Miss 
Dyer  of  Covington.  The  simple  presentation 
of  spiritual  truths,  the  earnest  prayers,  the 
precious  promises,  all  brought  us  closer  to 
God  and  nearer  to  each  other.  At  the.  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  the  President  took  the  chair. 
After  a  prayer,  Mrs  Loop  of  Wilkes  Barre 
gave,  in  a  few  graceful  words,  a  pleasant  wel¬ 
come  to  all.  This  was  responded  to  by  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Bailey  of  Harrisburg.  After  acknowl¬ 


basket  luncheon  between.  Another  Presby 
tery  had  found  a  missionary  pic  nic,  with  an 
attractive  program,  a  great  success. 

After  the  adjournment  the  visitors  were  in 
vited  to  a  refreshing  luncheon  served  by  the 
young  ladies  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
chapel.  It  was  a  delightful  hour.  We  were 
hungry,  and  we  were  fed ;  old  friendships 
were  revived  and  new  ones  formed,  and  each 
one  present  recorded  a  mental  vote  of  thanks 
to  those  who  had  made  such  enjoyment  pos 
sible. 

The  half  hour  of  devotion  that  opened  the 
afternoon  meeting  was  led  by  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Hunt  of  Scranton.  After  the  minutes  of  the 
morning  session,  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
gave  her  report.  This  report  was  encouraging, 
showing  advance  in  every  Presbytery. 

Miss  Jones  of  New  Y'ork  gave  a  most  stir¬ 
ring  and  animated  talk  on  Y'oung  People’s 
Work.  She  gave  good  advice  as  to  methods, 
and  criticized  past  mistakes  in  dealing  with 
the  young.  They  must  be  brought  in.  but 
they  must  be  led,  not  pushed.  It  is  not  so 
mnch  a  question  as  to  what  the  work  will 
miss  if  we  fail  to  bring  them  in,  as  what  the 
young  people  themselves  will  miss.  She  de 
plored  the  ignorance  of  the  average  Presby¬ 
terian  youth ;  the  exception,  she  claims,  is 
one  who  knows  the  difference  between  a  Synod 
and  a  Presbytery.  An  amusing  instance  was 
given  of  the  muddle  into  which  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Missionary  Conference  was  thrown 
liy  the  question.  What  is  the  difference  be 
tween  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  and 
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their  rescue  with  a  blackboard  chart  which 
she  promises  to  publish  in  leaflet  form  very 
soon. 

Following  this  was  a  stirring  address  from 
Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  of  New  Y'ork  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Patriotism,  in  which  she  deplored  the 
laxity  in  Sabbath  observance,  and  traced  a 
parallel  between  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  the  tendencies  of  our  age. 
Mrs.  James  was  a  great  inspiration  to  our 
meeting,  and  we  appreciated  the  force  of  our 
President’s  introduction,  when  she  presented 
her  to  us  as  a  satisfactory  exemplification  of 
the  product  of  this  generation,  a  mother  of 
seven  daughters,  seven  times  a  grandmother, 
an  all-round  woman,  and  the  President  of  us 
all. 

In  the  evening  we  gathered,  a  large  audi¬ 
ence,  in  the  main  church  building,  and  what 


the  Board  of  Home  Missions?  She  came  to  a  beautiful  auditorium  we  found! — brilliant 


edging  the  courtesy  of  our  Wilkes  Barre 
friends,  she  made  a  plea  for  greater  self-con¬ 
secration,  as  the  true  preparation  for  mission 
work.  A  sweet  breath  of  influence  was  wafte<l 
to  us  from  the  Northfield  Conference,  as  we 
were  told  of  Dr.  Andrew  Murray’s  spiritual 
teachings.  The  report  of  the  Contingent  Fun<l  I 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lundy  of  Williamsport,  was 
pronounced  most  excellent.  Mrs.  Defenderfer 
of  Erie  urged  the  large  possibilities  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Literature.  The  “Syn¬ 
odical  Echoes  from  Pittsburg”  were  given  in  a 
bright  and  pleasing  way  by  Mrs.  Harrison  of 
Allegheny. 

At  this  point  the  President  read  several  let¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  work.  One  was  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Presbyterian  women  'of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Institute,  which  is  nearly  completed. 
The  women  of  Pennsylvania  have  contributed 
for  this  object  over  §18,000. 

As  Mrs.  S.  A.  Reeder,  the  Recording  Sec¬ 
retary,  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  our  President  that  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ance  would  be  promoted  if  the  delegates  of 
each  Presbytery  would  come  forward  as  their 
Presbytery  was  called.  Three  minute  reports 
were  allowed,  and  the  informality  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  just  here  gave  opportunities  for  some 
bright,  impromptu  reports.  Carlisle  Presby¬ 
tery  was  lauded  by  its  energetic  President, 
who  took  to  herself  no  credit,  for  “it  would 
be  a  wooden  woman  who  could  not  work  with 
such  workers.”  Chester  confessed  to  having 
lost  position  as  the  Banner  Presbytery  as  re¬ 
gards  the  number  of  organizations,  but  re¬ 
joiced  that  it  was  because  others  had  excelled 
them,  not  that  they  had  fallen  back.  These 
brief  reports  brought  out  the  methods  of  work 
very  pleasantly,  and  the  interest  became  so 
great  that  the  roll  call  was  almost  converted 
into  a  question  box.  The  success  of  district 
divisions,  particularly  in  large  Presbyteries, 
was  noted.  A  district  meeting  in  a  rural  re¬ 
gion  held  two  sessions  in  one  day,  with  a 
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fhit  of  our  immense  assortment  of  ttlveru'nrr  we  ha^e  made  up  this  pretty  little  child’s  set  eonsistintrof  knlfo.  fork  and  spoon  and 
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Cfl  l■CyTC  DDCDAln  to  anv  address.  They  are  beautifully  enirraved  equal  to  any  solid  silver  set  on  the  market. 
VV  UCH  I  O  ■  nCl  Mill  Atmd  50  rents  by  express  or  postothee  money  order  We  do  nut  accept  personal  checks  nor 
send  C*  O.  IL  The  editor  of  this  paper  and  all  the  exnress  eompanies  know  us  to  Ihj  a  reliable  firm.  If  purchase  Is  not  asrepre- 
aented.  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  Thia  lathe  best  bargain  we  have  ever  offered.  It  maket  aprariical,  substantial 
present  that  will  outlast  all  the  toys  in  the  country  Everyone  knows  the  delicht  of  a  child  over  its  own  little  knife,  f'Tk  and 
spoon.  There  is  somethintr  mairnetir  about  such  a  presemt  and  we  know  of  nothinsr  else  that  will  rive  halfthe  (renuine  delirfat. 
Rememr»er  the  reeular  price  is  $1.50  but  for  this  special  sale  it  is  only  50  eents  prepaid  and  money  rt^funded  if  not  aa  represented. 
Asthi'  a  a  s;>cciul  offer  and  won’t  last  lone  yoo  had  b«>tter  order  at  oare  Address  in  full, 

LEONARD  MANUFACTURING  CO..  152  a  153  M^CH^GAN  AVE.,  M.  B  , 


‘§WEETHo/AE  §0AR 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CHOICE 


AT«A<nAg«S/i?IS 


4  WITH  A  COMBINATION  BOX  FOR  $10.00. 

The  Combination  Box  at  retail  would  cost,  SIO.OO  YOU  GET  BOTH 
Kither  rremium.  Ditto.  SIO.OO 

Total,  ^0.00  9IU.— 

WE  WILL  SEND  BOX  AND  EITHER  PREMIUM  ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL;  IF 
SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  REMIT  $10.00  IF  NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO 

OUR  ORDER  The  iARKlN  50AP  MFG-  CO-  BUFFALO, N  Y 

Our  offer  fully  explained  in  The  Evangelist,  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  10. 

Notk.— We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  LarXln  of  the  Soap  Manufacturing  Company 
of  I'ulTalo:  have  visited  the'r  factory,  have  purchased  and  used  the  goods  and  premiums  offered, 
and  we  kuon-  tbai  they  are  full  value.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  able  to  give  so  muen  for 
so  little  money.  The  comiiany  are  perfectly  reliable.— J/tc  LvangeUgt. 


i^ovember  7,  189S. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 
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THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 

A.  E.  H.,  St  P»ul.— I  seem  to  be  losine  what  little  hair 
1  have.  It'S  falling  out  in  quantities,  is  very  dry  and 
brittle.  What  can  1  do  for  it? 

Use  Petroleine  as  directed  and  twice  a  week 
cleanse  the  scalp  with  satce  tea. 

M.  A.  G..  Omaha.— Please  Kive  me  a  Kood  reoiedy  for 
e(  zema. 

Take  three  drops  of  Thyroidine.  extract  of  the 
Thyroid  (iland,  three  times  daily.  Apply  Eczetni- 
cure  as  directed.  Twice  a  week,  a  teaspoonful  of 
.N'atrolithic  Salts  in  half  tumbler  hot  water,  before 
breakfast. 

I).  M.  J.,  New  York  —Have  an  otfensiv*  breath,  caused 
by  catarrh.  How  Ccin  1  relieve  the  cause? 

Take  Catarrhine  as  directed.  It  is  a  nuarantevd 
remedy.  Keep  tlie  bowels  reatilar  with  Xatrolithic 
Salts 

Tri'by.- .\m  extremely  nervous  and  also  constinated. 

Take  Cerebriiie,  extract  of  tlie  brain,  in  five-drop 
doses  on  the  toiiKue,  three  times  daily.  Three  times 
a  W'eek.  before  l)ieakfast.  take  two  "teaspoonfuls  of 
Xatrolithic  .Salts  in  tumbler  of  hot  water. 

C.  F.\LiX(i  Broan,  A.M.,  M.l)., 
Med.  Dept.,  f’nl.  Chem.  Co.,  Wathington.  D.  C. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  answered  free. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 

CEREBRINE,  From  the  Brain.  MEOULLINE,  From  the 
Spinal  Cord.  CARDINE,  From  the  Heart.  OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE.  NATROLITHIC  SALTS,  For  Consdi-n 
tion.  QASTRINE,  for  Dyspepsia.  CATARRHINE,  ECZE- 
MICLRE',  and  other  spe-ialties  of  the 

COLIIMIIIA  CIIKMICAL  CO. 

Now  at  hll  Druggists.  ,227)  Send  for  Literature. 


BLANCI^R 

M 

IODIDE  OF 
IKON 

ALSO  IN  8TKUP. 

PILLS. 

Speclallv  recommended  by  the  medical  oelelr- 
ritles  of  the  World  tor  .Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  ot  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Bloi  d.  and  tor 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

Xone  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Fouoeua  &  Co.,  X.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
ofGssfor  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70.0(H)  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HAKVAKl)  BUILDING, 

720  SIXTH  AVKNUK. 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


We  guarantee 

SHeiskell’s  Ointment 

to  quickly  and  permanently  cure  ^ 

Sralfl-ll«*n«L  llarhiT’N  llrli  or  TeU€*r  ^ 
Yithout  the  ahi  <if  internal  medicine. 

5Uc.  per  box  at  DruAt^inta  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON.  HOLLOWAY  &  CO., 
^631  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia.^ 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  nerlectij 
scientinc  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  aud  all  mHllg- 
nant  growths,  witlioiit  the  use  of  the  kiiile. 

\Ve  have  never  tailed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 


U.  S.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 
35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorium  and  treat 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DKS.  W.  K.  KItOWN  &  SON  North  Adanis.  Mass. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR.  LAWYER.  PHY 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR, TEACHER. 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Semi  fnr  DescrtiJtive  Circularg. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SO’S  C 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 
Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
In  ttme.  Sold  by  druggists. 


with  lights  and  richly  furnished.  Here  there 
awaited  us  a  musical  treat,  instrumental  and 
vocal.  Drs.  F.  B.  Hodge,  S.  C.  Logan,  T.  A. 
Mills,  and  P.  H.  Brooks  occupied  the  pulpit. 
This  “popular  meeting”  furnished  a  wonderful 
object-lesson  of  the  result  of  our  school  work. 
Dr.  Hodge  was  most  happy  in  his  presentation 
of  the  speakers.  He  quoted  the  passage  from 
Luke,  “And  they  shall  come  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  to¬ 
gether  in  the  kindgom  of  God.”  The  first 
speaker  was  an  educated  Indian,  Edwanl 
•Marsden,  who  spoke  of  Alaska,  her  people, 
and  her  needs.  He  was  followed  by  Lucy 
Laney,  a  negress,  Principal  of  the  Haines  In¬ 
dustrial  School,  Augusta,  Ga.  She  told  us  with 
no  trace  of  bitterness  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
American  negroes.  She  made  the  solution  of 
tite  negro  problem  a  possibility  in  the  future, 
and  inspired  her  hearers  with  a  desire  to  come 
to  the  help  of  the  unfortunate  race  who  are 
weighed  down  with  their  fearful  and  only  in¬ 
heritance,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  past 
slavery. 

The  two  sessions  on  the  24th  were  full  of 
important  business.  Mrs.  McGune  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  led  the  devotional  meeting  of  the 
iiiorning,  and  Mrs.  Harbison  that  of  the  after 
noon.  Miss  Riippert  of  Blooinshurg  reported, 
as  Young  People’s  Secretary,  that  a  total  of  673 
Voting  People’s  organizations  have  contributed 
this  year  to  Home  Missions  §13,373.86  This 
includes  Mission  Boards,  Senior  and  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  Sunday  schools, 
and  King’s  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Mrs.  Defenderfer’s  box  report  showed  prog 
ress  in  that  department.  Her  suggestions  to 
box  senders  were  pointed  and  timely.  Per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the  fam 
ilies,  through  correspondence,  was  urged,  and 
remembrance  of  the  invalids  and  the  aged. 
Snd  money  instead  of  men’s  and  boy’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  as  a  sure  remedy  against  misfits.  She 
asked  for  Gospel  Songs  for  a  needy  Sunday- 
school,  which  were  immediately  offered.  The 
request  for  a  roll  of  rag  carpet  met  with  no 
response,  but  the  church  that  through  her 
asked  for  a  communion  service,  will  be  at 
once  supplied  by  one  who  wished  to  give  a 
memorial  in  this  way. 

At  the  close  came  the  reports  of  committees 
and  the  taking  up  of  the  broken  thread  of  un¬ 
finished  business.  A  respone  was  read  from 
our  former  President,  Mrs.  Bryan,  in  reply 
to  the  loving  message  sent  to  her  w’hen  we 
came  together.  The  ’frequent  allusions  to 
her  in  prayer  and  word  were  a  sweet  evident  e 
of  the  place  she  holds  in  the  hearts  of  her  co- 
woikers. 

Our  President  laid  before  the  meeting  a 
Presbyterial  dilemma.  It  has  been  prof>osed 
by  earnest  workers  among  the  non  Englisli 
speaking  population  of  the  mining  regions, 
that  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  take 
up  the  support  of  the  great  work  needing  to 
he  done  among  this  people.  The  questions 
involved  in  the  proposal  were  referred  to  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  who  passed  it 
on  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts.  From  both  came 
the  decided  opinion  that  tlie  Society  had 
no  right  to  divert  its  funds  into  new  channels 
with  the  present  pressure  of  debt  upon  the 
Boards  Moreover,  the  request  was  for  the 
support  of  churches,  and  the  work  assigned 
to  the  wiimen  for  our  Church  is  wholly  educa¬ 
tional  The  proposed  work  appeals  strongly  to 
the  women  of  Lackaxvanna  Presbytery,  and 
many  of  otir  ladies  are  diligently  engaged  in 
it  as  individuals.  The  work  of  jail  visitation, 
Bible  teaching,  and  caring  for  the  suffering 
has  been  wonderfully  blest. 

The  Synodical  meeting  fully  sustained  Mrs. 
Holnies  in  the  decision  that  as  a  Presbyterial 
organization  we  should  not  assume  so  vast  a 
work.  Earnest  agitation  of  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  usually  evolves  a  solution,  and  very  soon 
we  look  for  those  to  take  up  the  work  who  are 
better  fitted  to  deal  with  its  difficulties 

All  business  now  being  finished,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
White  of  Germantown  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  Nominating  Committee  reported  a  reelec 
tion  of  all  the  officers,  and  Mrs.  White,  in  a 
few  kindly  words,  gave  greeting  to  the  Presi 
dent.  After  Mrs.  Holmes  resumed  the  chair, 
the  meetings  were  closed  with  prayer  and 
the  reading  of  the  text  for  the  year,  “The 
God  of  peace  that  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlast¬ 
ing  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  to  do 
that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  His  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for¬ 
ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  F.  R.  T.  T 


baby  g^rowth 

riic  Ijaby’s  mission  is 
growth.  To  that  little  bun¬ 
dle  of  love,  half  trick,  half 
dream,  every  added  ounce 
of  flesh  means  added  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort!  Fat  is 
the  sig-nal  of  jierfect  health, 
comfort,  g'ood  nature,  baby 
beauty. 

Scott’s  Emulsion,  with 
liypophospJiites.  is  the  eas¬ 
iest  fat-food  baby  can  have, 
in  the  easiest  form.  It  sup¬ 
plies  just  what  he  cannot 
j^et  in  his  ordinary  food, 
and  helps  him  over  the 
weak  jilaces  to  perfect 
growth. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  New  York.  ^oc.  and  $1.00 


OR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

SARATOCA  springs  n.  y 

A  popular  report  for  health,  change,  reel  or  recreation, 
.lithe  jear.  Elevator,  electric  belle,  steam  heat,.s>in- 
parlor.  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
bailis.  Dry.  tonic  air.  Sarato/a  watrrs.  Lawn  Tennis, 
■oquet  etc.  Massage,  elect  icitv,  all  baths  and  all 
lieailL  appliances.  .\'ew  Turkisti,  Russiao  and  Natural 
■«ulphur  Baths  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

PATENTS. 

I  .  DE.4NK  &  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
•  ounsellora  In  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Building, 
Waaliington,  I).  C. 

(L  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
Ail  Patent  bu^inees  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  liest. 

Kelcr  to  t  he  Evaegebsl. 


/  A  i  ■■iHi  making  and 
AlL  MANAGING 

I  "h^'onVed 

inTPStmencs  has  been  our  business  sines  1874. 
We  collect  mortfages.  buy  bonds,  pay  taxes, 
examinesecurities.investmoney  at  7  per  cent 
interest,  and  buy  or  sell  land  for  non-residents. 
Paid  Capital  of  Company.  Address 

iVo.  8,  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
MORTGAGE  CO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

MSNTION  THIS  PAPER.  MINNESOTA. 


The  Best  Muslin  lor  Ladies’  Skirts. 


Pride  of  the  West. 


Skirts  made  from  this  muslin  are  for 
sale  by  all  leading  retail  dry-goods  deal¬ 
ers  ;  also  the  muslin  in  36,  41,  and  45 
inch  widths. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  a£ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sun^ 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  mos^ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  org^ 
musical  nstruments  and  suitable  and  effe 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  thi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Addr^ 

The  Evai 

33  Union  Squj 


Sf^PUSEKEEPERS  who  are 
n  wise  will  not  be  persuaded 
I  into  purchasing  the  unreliable 
baking  powders  which  some 
dealers  wish  to  sell  for  the  sake  of 
the  additional  profit  derived  therefrom. 
Crudely  mixed  from  low-grade,  impure 
ingredients,  such  powders  cost  but  half 
as  much  to  make  as  the  highly  refined, 
absolutely  pure  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
although  retailed  at  the  same  price. 
They  are  unwholesome  and  lacking  in 
leavening  strength. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  gives  the 
greatest  value  for  its  cost,  and  there  is 
no  other  baking  powder  or  preparation 
that  will  give  such  satisfaction,  or  make 
such  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious 
food,  or  which  in  practical  use  will  be 
found  so  economical. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST. 


NEW- YORK.  X 
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One  can  be  genteel  and  neat,  and  still 
indulge  a  love  of  out-door  sports. 

A  fall  with  nothing  w’orse  than  mud 
stains  is  not  serious;  Ivory  Soap  will 
remove  troublesome  spots  and  restore 
the  original  freshness  to  a  good  piece  of 
cloth. 


5fcNTrCR  CATALOGUE 

VVYaOFF  SEAMANS&BENHXa 

327  BRQADWAir  NEW  YORK 


